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Preface 


In the study of language in school, pupils were made to scoff at the Negro 
dialect as some peculiar possession of the Negro which they should de- 
spise....[They were not] directed to study the background of this language... 
in short to understand their own linguistic history. 


—Carter G. Woodson 


To speak means to be in a position to use a certain syntax, to group the mor- 
phology [grammar, phonology, discourse] of this to that language, but it 
means above all to assume a culture, to support the weight of a civilization. 

—Frantz Fanon 


It is not the vocabulary, but the way of using speech that is the real language. 
—Janheinz Jahn 


These three epigraphs speak for/with the power and dignity of our ances- 
tors and of our culture. Their relevance signify social, political and cul- 
tural consciousness of the sacred and classical African vernacular. They 
define the perspectives, power, and importance of the language of our 
culture. As an undergraduate English major, I developed a curiosity for 
the unique sounds and structures of Black English. One of my first re- 
search papers was written on the use of Black English in the dialect po- 
etry of Paul Laurence Dunbar and the Uncle Remus stories. Over the 
years, I have completed various projects on African American language 
and the writing abilities of African American students. I completed Rea- 
dings in African American Language: Aspects, Features and Perspec- 
tives for several reasons. First, it complements basic texts used in intro- 
ductory and advanced courses that examine African American language 
and culture. Second, it facilitates wider discussion of the different per- 
spectives of scholars who study African American language. 

A number of books on African American Vernacular English was 
produced during the past decade. Some of these volumes have been use- 
ful collections of articles on the field in general, yet surprisingly they do 
not include all aspects of African American Vernacular English as does 
Readings in African American Language: Aspects, Features and Per- 
spectives. This reader, drawing on the contributions and research of 
many scholars who have written on AAVE in recent years, fills this need. 

African American Vernacular English is the spoken language of Af- 
rican Americans. It is a language that is distinct, has rules, and is system- 
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atic. AAVE is a result of the cultural and linguistic experiences of Afri- 
cans in America, and has direct as well as indirect connections to Stan- 
dard English as well as many African languages (specifically variations 
of West African languages), Pidgin, Spanish, Dutch, French, American 
Indian, and Creole. African American Vernacular English has undergone 
considerable scrutiny in the last four decades. This volume is designed to 
present the distinct cultural and linguistic features of AAVE. In this 


reader, I have included seminal research articles and perspectives on Af- 
rican American Vernacular English (Black English Vernacular, Black 


Dialect, Negro Dialect, Non—Standard Negro English and Ebonics). The 
selections describe the aspects, structures, and scopes of AAVE. They 
have been chosen for the topic/content of the article, more than for a well 
known/popular author. I have not included any articles from linguists 
such as Guy Bailey, William Labov, J.L. Dillard, Salikoko S. Mufwene, 
John R. Rickford, Geneva Smitherman, William Stewart, and Beryl L. 
Bailey because each has an edited volume that includes his/her perspec- 
tives and research on AAVE. 

This collection of readings on aspects of African American language 
is aimed at undergraduate and graduate introductory courses in African 
American Studies, English, sociology, reading, linguistics, education, 
rhetoric and composition, ethnic studies, language studies and anthropol- 
ogy. It is an attempt to fill the need for a source book for these areas of 
inquiry. Such a book by its very nature provides students, teachers and 
researchers information about African American language. Moreover, 
many lay people and literacy professionals interested in the aspects and 
structures of African American language will benefit from the articles in 
this anthology. The selections have been divided according to the areas 
they seem best to fit. It was thought best to keep the number of sections 
headings to a minimum. The connections between various selections are 
evident. Taken individually, each of the articles and essays provides spe- 
cific aspects and features about African American language. Taken as a 
whole, the volume provides and develops a comprehensive foundation of 
the language. 


Contents of the Book 
One of the compelling reasons for assembling Readings in African 
American Language: Aspects, Features and Perspectives is the need for 
a collection of information/research on African American language sO 
that teachers, students, researchers, and lay persons can have in one vol- 
ume knowledge of various aspects, features, and perspectives of African 
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American Vernacular English. Although the numbers of articles in this 
collection do not exhaust the literature in the field, the ones included are 
excellent representatives of research completed on the language. The ar- 
ticles included are extensive in scope and represent nearly every aspect 
and feature of African American language. The articles in this volume 
have shaped the field of African American language and influenced the 
directions of research related to African American speech and language. 
The works of Bailey, Baugh, Dalby, Labov, Fasold, Turner, Wolfram, 
Smitherman, Dillard, Stewart and other linguists presented in this vol- 
ume have defined the field. Recently, interest in African American Lan- 
guage has increased partly because of the inadequate education, espe- 
cially in the area of Language Arts, provided to African American chil- 
dren. 

This volume is thus organized around three subject areas represent- 
ing important research, and theoretical and educational perspectives. 
Several criteria governed selection of the articles: (1) whether the article 
is scholarly; (2) whether it presents a new perspective, method, or re- 
search; (3) and whether it makes a contribution to the literature relevant 
to linguistic and to African American language studies. The selections, 
included here-in, identify, describe, analyze, and report research of vari- 
ous features of African American language. They provide the reader a 
comprehensive overview of characteristics and perspectives of the lan- 
guage. This volume’s sixteen entries are organized into three sections: (I) 
“The Scope of African American Language”; (II) “Aspects of African 
American Language”; and (III) “African American Pedagogy and Writ- 
ing.” Each section details characteristics of a specific area of African 
American language. The essays in the sections reflect the theories, ques- 
tions, research, and debates which have occurred during the past three 
decades concerning African American language studies. The original sty- 
listic format (notes, references) of the articles was maintained. 

Part One, “The Scope of African American Language,” presents an 
overview of various perspectives that document the emergence of Afri- 
can American language, which is traceable to Africans’ presence in the 
United States in the early seventeenth century. This section also illus- 
trates the African elements in AAVE; features of Negro dialect; and con- 
troversy related to Ebonics. Significant dimensions of AAVE, including 
questions regarding the history, logic, scope, and advantages are discuss- 
ed. 

Part Two, “Aspects of African American Language” examines a 
number of significant, systematic linguistic aspects of AAVE. The essays 
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describe the functions, aspects, structures, and characteristics of AAVE. 
These readings describe and define the complex and unique nature of 
AAVE. They report the distinct linguistics of grammatical variation and 
perspectives of African American language. 

Part Three, “African American Pedagogy and Writing,” contains two 
articles that examine the effect (if any) AAVE has on written discourse 
and the influence of culture on written language produced by African 
American students at different educational levels. Syntactical and rhe- 
torical patterns of the composing process of AAVE writers are discussed 
from several perspectives. A third article provides insight of African 
American language shedding light on teaching about the characteristics 
of AAVE. 

In preparing this collection, articles were selected that examined lin- 
guistic and cultural aspects of African American language from different 
perspectives. This book presents research on African American Vernacu- 
lar English (AAVE), Black English Dialect (BED), Ebonics, and lan- 
guage studies relevant to the education of African American students. In 
this volume, contributors examine such questions as what is AAVE, 
BED, and Ebonics and how African American language interacts with 
social, psychological, and educational factors, how AAVE influences 
students, and teachers, attitudes and behavior toward language, learning, 
and teaching. As a comprehensive academic and historical account of re- 
search on African American language, this book will appeal to an inter- 
disciplinary audience. To make this book as useful as possible for teach- 
ers and students, several distinctive features have been included. Preced- 
ing each section is a list of key concepts and major terms that appear in 
the articles. A selective bibliography is provided as a research guide for 
those who would like to pursue, in greater depth, any of the topics/issues 
raised in the articles. Finally an extensive index provides for easy access 

to important items referenced in the articles. 


Nathaniel Norment, Jr. 
Philadelphia 
2003 
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Readings in African American Language 
Introduction 


“The Scope of African American Language” presents various perspec- 
tives that document the emergence of African American language, which 
are traceable to Africans’ presence in the United States in the early 
seventeenth century. This section also illustrates the African elements in 
AAVE; features of Negro dialect; and controversy related to Ebonics. 
Significant dimensions of AAVE, including questions regarding the 
history, logic, scope, and advantages are discussed in the articles. 

David Dalby’s “The African Element in Black American English” 
posits that “it is at the level of interpersonal relationships and expressive 
behavior that the black American proletariat has preserved a large part of 
its African character: It is in this area, therefore, that we should most 
expect the survival of African linguistic features. In searching for such 
features, we would realize that survivals from African languages are not 
necessarily restricted to direct loan-words. We need to look also for cases 
where there have been convergences between words introduced from 
African languages and words of similar sound already existing in En- 
glish.” : 

In “A Survey of Afro-American English,” John Baugh argues that “as 
a conceptual point of departure it is best to think of BVE as the 
nonstandard dialect that exists primarily among those who have limited 
contact with standard English speakers. At [one] end of the spectrum we 
find those standard black English speakers who have little or no contact 
with urban or rural varieties of BVE. These standard speakers are a 
minority within a minority, and often their speech is identical to white 
Americans of comparable social standing.” 

In “The Historical Development of Ebonics,” Ernie A. Smith suggests 
that “we are confronted here with three conflicting views on the origins 
and historical development of Ebonics—the Creolist, the Transfor- 
mationalist, and the Ethnolinguistic. In none of these views is there any 
contention that Ebonics is not a language. They all are in agreement that 
the linguistic constituents of Ebonics are highly structured, rule- 
governed, and predictable features that occur in accordance with very 
intricately ordered rules. As linguists, their proponents all agree that 
when compared with Standard English, Ebonics is different, and they 
assert that Ebonics is not a deficient language system.” 

Ralph W. Fasold and Walt Wolfram, in “Some Linguistic Features of 
Negro Dialect,” write that “it is important to realize that Negro dialect is 
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a fully formed linguistic system in its own right, with its own grammar 
and pronunciation rules; it cannot simply be dismissed as an unworthy 
approximation of standard English. In fact, there are some grammatical 
distinctions which can be made more easily in Negro dialect than in 
standard English. Negro dialect, then, as the term is used here, is a 


cohesive linguistic system which is substantially different from standard 
American English dialects.” 








i. 


The African Element in 
Black American English 


David Dalby 





This article provides us with an up-to-date documentation and account of 
the lexical impact that African languages have had on American English 
through the usage of Afro-Americans. It provides us with an important 
general source for norms that exist within the black community and, as 
such, advances the argument that African cultures have had a much 
greater influence on the culture of Afro-Americans than was heretofore 
acknowledged. Finally, it suggests that further study and comparison of 
African and Afro-American cultures in other respects will yield still 
more correlations of the kind that Sithole and Dalby speak of here in the 
area of music and language—and thereby further strengthen the argu- 
ment for African (as opposed to European or Euro-American) origina- 
tion of various expressive aspects of black American culture as depicted 
throughout this volume. 

When we examine the history of the English language, we need to 
examine the history of all the peoples who now speak it and who have 
contributed to its vocabulary and idiom. The mainstream of the language 
takes us back ultimately to the Germanic tribes who settled in England 
from the fifth century A.D., and whose language was greatly influenced 
by Norman French from the eleventh century. Modern English, as we 
now recognize it, began to crystallize around the fifteenth century, but 
almost immediately it ceased to be the exclusive property of the peoples 
of Britain. The language had reached West Africa by the sixteenth cen- 
tury and had begun its growth, in newly developed forms, as an impor- 
tant means of communication among peoples of African origin. The first 
West Africans known to have visited England in order to study the lan- 
guage did so in 1554,' ten years before the birth of Shakespeare and over 
half a century before the establishment of the English language in North 
America. | 

The multiplicity of West African languages encouraged the adoption 
of English—as well as Portuguese and French—as means of communi- 
cation along the West African coast, but at the same time it led to the 
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modification of the European languages to fit their new linguistic and 
cultural environment. Subsequently, just as forms of white English were 
carried to America by European settlers, so forms of black English were 
carried there by West African immigrants, thus providing American En- 
glish with a dual heritage. The sad history of racial division in the New 
World, however, has prevented these two streams of English from fusing 
together completely, even after three and a half centuries of coexistence. 
It has also resulted in a failure, until very recently, to recognize much of 
the heritage of black English, including its wealth of independent vo- 
cabulary and idiom, or to give adequate acknowledgment to the contribu- 
tions which it has made to the English language at large. The object of 
the present paper is to consider how this situation can best be rectified, 
with special reference to the tracing of African elements within modern 
forms of black American English and, through black American English, 
within the language as a whole. The general historical background has 
already been presented in a separate paper, covering patterns of black- 
white communication from the fifteenth century, when the Portuguese 
established themselves along the coast of West Africa, through to the 
twentieth, when black Americans established themselves in the inner cit- 
ies of the United States.’ 

The failure to recognize the full contribution of African languages to 
black English, especially in its North American forms, and of black Eng- 
lish to the English language at large, is to be attributed to three factors 
which still present an obstacle to scholarly research in this area. The first 
factor is the sheer multiplicity of African (particularly West African) 
languages, a situation which from the early arrival of Europeans on the 
African coast acted as a deterrent to an intimate knowledge of the lan- 
guages by whites. Almost the whole burden of black-white communica- 
tion during the last half millennium has fallen on the shoulders of black 
people and has been dependent on their own mastery of European lan- 
guages. In tracing the origin of inter-European loan-words, or even of 
Oriental loan-words in European languages, we are able to deal with a 
relatively restricted number of well-documented languages. In tracing 
the origin of African or suspected African loan-words, however, we have 
to deal potentially with scores, if not hundreds, of different African lan- 
guages, for only a minority of which any sort of comprehensive diction- 
ary is available. The second factor, arising, from the prejudices of slav- 
ery and post-slavery days, is the myth that black Americans lost virtually 
the whole of their linguistic and cultural heritage after their arrival in 
North America, and that divergences between black American and white 
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American usages and customs are to be largely accounted for as diver- 
gences from a supposed white “norm,” stimulated by the social circum- 
stances of black Americans during and after the period of slavery. The 
third factor is the relative dearth of historical documentation on black 
English in all its forms, reflecting not only the traditional contempt with 
which so-called “nigger talk” has been held by many whites, and even by 
some blacks, but also the fact that the cultural heritage of black English, 
as of West African languages, is based on oral creativity and on trans- 
mission through the spoken (rather than written) word. White ignorance 
of black American language and linguistic culture has stemmed not only 
from traditional prejudice, but also from the fact that one of the main 
applications of black language has been to strengthen the in-group soli- 
darity of black Americans to the specific exclusion of whites, and to de- 
ceive, confuse, and conceal information from white people in general. 
Hence it is that an in-group black expression will often be dropped from 
black speech—or changed in meaning—as soon as it becomes widely 
known among non-blacks. The use of such outmoded speech is aptly de- 
scribed by the black American phrase “talking dead,” so that the first ap- 
pearance in print of in originally black expression may not necessarily 
mark the time of its birth, but in a very real sense the time of its “death,” 
perhaps after a long life in unrecorded black speech. 

In investigating the African element in black American English, our 
first task must be to overcome the obstacle presented by these three un- 
favorable factors. First, our search for evidence among a multitude of 
African languages can be narrowed down in the initial stages by concen- 
trating, especially on those major West African languages which, for his- 
torical and geographical reasons, are most likely to have had an effect on 
the early development of black English, and which were certainly spo- 
ken by a large number of first-generation black Americans. These are 
Wolof, spoken between the Rivers Senegal and Gambia and the first 
black African language with which Europeans came into contact; Man- 
dingo or Manding (including Bambara), spoken inland from the mouth 
of the River Gambia and, as the language of the ancient Mali empire, the 
most geographically extensive language in western West Africa; Akan 
(including Fante and Ashanti), spoken along and in the hinterland of the 
former Gold Coast; and Hausa, the most geographically extensive lan- 
guage in the interior of eastern West Africa, and spoken as a second lan- 
guage by speakers of many other smaller languages. (At a later stage, at- 
tention must be devoted also to a number of western Bantu languages, 
spoken much further south along the African coast but also represented 
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among unwilling immigrants to the United States.) Second, we need to 
reconsider the whole question of African cultural and linguistic survivals 
in the United States. It is obvious that black Americans were prevented 
from maintaining in North America the large number of African cultural 
institutions and traditional customs which have survived in the Carib- 
bean and in South America. It has been less obvious to outside observ- 
ers, however, that black Americans have succeeded in preserving a high 
degree of their African “character” at the much deeper and more funda- 
mental level of interpersonal relationships and expressive behavior. It is 
at this level that racial barriers which prevent the black American prole- 
tariat from assimilation into white American society have served also as 
cultural and linguistic barriers, enabling many African characteristics— 
including linguistic features—to be preserved behind an apparently 
American exterior. Third, we must not be tempted into concluding that, 
because a feature of black American language has not been documented 
until recent times, it must therefore be recent in origin. Some such fea- 
tures may well be modern, but where they closely resemble known Afri- 
can features it is more reasonable to postulate them as African survivals 
than to postulate that they were lost at an earlier date and then coinciden- 
tally re-created in modern times. Similarly, in examining the etymology 
of general Americanisms for which the origin is still uncertain, the pos- 
sibility of a source in unrecorded black speech—and ultimately in Afri- 
can languages—should not be overlooked. 

Until now, it has been generally assumed that the influence of Afri- 
can languages on the vocabulary of American English, and of the Eng- 
lish language as a whole, did not go beyond a relatively small collection 
of direct loan-words, made up largely of specialized zoological, botani- 
cal, and culinary items, together with a few cultural terms. Examples of 
such loan-words are: cooter (turtle) from Mandingo; pojo or poor joe 
(heron) from Vai, a language closely related to Mandingo; banana, yam, 
and benne (sesame) from both Mandingo and Wolof; cola, hence also 
the second element in Coca-Cola, from Temne; okra from Akan and 
other West African languages; pinder (peanut), goober (peanut), and 
gumbo (okra or okra soup) from Western Bantu languages; cush (gruel) 
from Arabic, probably via Wolof; mumbo-jumbo from a corruption of 
the name of a Mandingo secret society; and juju (fetish, amulet) from 
Hausa and/or Mandingo.’ Items of this kind are of considerable historical 
interest, not least for their confirmations of the relative importance of 
certain African languages. On the other hand, few .of these words have 
specific relevance to modern black American English: in general, have 
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either been established for a long time in British as well as American 
English (banana, yam and cola, for example), or—at the other ex- 
treme—have had only a limited currency in parts of the American South 
(pojo, pinder, and cush). Similarly, most items in the much wider range 
of African survivals discovered by Lorenzo D. Turner in the Gullah 
speech of the Sea Islands appear to be totally unknown to black Ameri- 
cans elsewhere in the United States.* Faced with this evidence, one might 
be tempted to conclude that the majority of black Americans today retain 
no distinctive African element in their speech. Such a conclusion would 
be wrong. 

As we have already observed, it is at the level of interpersonal rela- 
tionships and expressive behavior that the black American proletariat 
has preserved a large part of its African character: it is in this area, there- 
fore, that we should most expect the survival of African linguistic fea- 
tures. In searching for such features, we should realize that survivals 
from African languages are not necessarily restricted to direct loan- 
words. We need to look also for cases where there have been conver- 
gences between words introduced from African languages and words of 
similar sound already existing in English. The effect of such a process 
has been to extend or change the meaning of the English words in ques- 
tion, as is known to have happened also with the convergence of certain 
German and English words in the speech of European immigrants; cf. 
the transference of meaning from the German words dumm (stupid) and 
frech (impudent) to the English words dumb (speechless) and fresh 
(new, pure). Added impetus to this process, in the case of black Ameri- 
can English, is provided by the fact that black Americans have always 
had a legitimate reason for concealing information from white people. 
The use of unfamiliar non-English words by slaves would have aroused 
suspicion (if not worse) among whites, whereas the use of English words 
with unconventional meanings (including meanings transferred from 
similar-sounding African words) will have served as a much more subtle 
code. In addition to such cases of convergence, we need also to look for 
so-called calques or loan-translations, in which African phrases and ex- 
pressions were translated literally into English by speakers of West Afri- 
can languages and then retained in black speech with their original Afri- 
can meanings. A striking example is provided by the southern expression 
“day-clean” for “dawn,” now very rare in the United States but still cur- 
rent in certain Caribbean and West African forms of black English. This 
expression is modeled on constructions occurring in a number of West 
African languages, including Mandingo and Wolof, in which the day, or 
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clear or clean at dawn (in 


the surrounding countryside, is said to become | 
hed or laundered, leaving 


Mandingo, night is conceived of as being was 
the land clean at dawn). 

Black American English made its first powerful impact on the speech 
of non-blacks outside the American South during the early part of the 
twentieth century, alongside the impact on Western music of jazz and 
other forms of black American music. The starting point for this linguis- 
tic and musical explosion, the effects of which have been accelerating 
since World War II, was of course New Orleans, the focal point for an 
area where African features of language and culture had been more eas- 
ily preserved than in most other parts of North America (with the excep- 
tion of the Sea Islands). Sugar plantations and levee construction on the 
lower Mississippi required larger gangs of black labor than did the cot- 
ton and tobacco plantations elsewhere, and the resulting larger social 
groupings among black Americans in that area better enabled them to 
resist the deprivation of their culture by southern whites. Since the be- 
ginning of the black cultural explosion and the subsequent migration of 
black Americans to the north and west, it is clear that black American 
English has been subjected to greater pressures and rates of change than 
during the previous more static period in the rural South; one of the rea- 
sons for this has already been mentioned, namely, the need for black 
Americans to remain linguistically “one jump ahead” of white Ameri- 
cans by changing and modifying items of their vocabulary as they be- 
come known to non-blacks. For this reason, it is important that special 
attention be devoted to items of black vocabulary known to have origi- 
nated in the Deep South and to have become popularized through the 
impact of black American music. 

The following alphabetical list of over eighty Americanisms has been 
compiled as an initial, tentative survey of the African influence on black 
American (and hence also on general American) speech. Further detailed 
research, although perhaps enabling us to revise some of these suggested 
etymologies, will almost certainly increase the overall total of traceable 
Africanisms in the American language. The present list excludes the 
specialized zoological, botanical, and culinary items recognized in the 
past as originating in Africa (see examples cited above), as well as ex- 
cluding those African musical terms which appear to have entered the 
English language via South America and the Caribbean (rumba, tango, 
samba, and conga). If all these were included, the total number of Afri- 
canisms and probable Africanisms in the English language would be 
well over a hundred. Only a small proportion of the items listed below 
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have been recognized previously as having an African source, and it is 
not therefore surprising that the origin of so many of them should have 
been recorded by American lexicographers as “obscure.” Items which 
can be shown to have originated in black English are marked with a star 
(*) in the following list, or with a dagger (7) if they have remained 
largely restricted to the speech of black Americans. Items which are un- 
marked are assumed for present purposes to have originated in black 
English, but evidence is required to confirm this. 

Over half the items listed below have been associated with black 
American music or with twentieth-century black American slang, and 
over half involve comparisons with fwo major West African languages, 
Mandingo and/or Wolof. This latter fact statistically reduces the possi- 
bility of purely fortuitous resemblances between American English and 
African languages, which would have been much greater had the resem- 
blances been found to occur at random throughout a wide range of dif- 
ferent African languages. That Mandingo and Wolof should prove to be 
the two most important languages as far as American English is con- 
cerned (as compared with the predominant influence of Akan on black 
Jamaican English,° for example) demonstrates that black Americans can 
indeed look toward a specific area of Africa for a major part of their cul- 
tural and linguistic heritage. The neighboring Mandingo and Wolof peo- 
ples of western West Africa share numerous cultural features, especially 
as far as their musical traditions are concerned, and there are reasons for 
believing that many of the roots of black American music are to be 
found in their area. It is true that Africans were brought to the United 
States from points all along the western coastline of Africa (sometimes 
via the Caribbean), but it has never been previously emphasized that up 
to 40 percent of first generation black Americans were born in the exten- 
sive area of Mandingo cultural and linguistic influence, an area which— 
reflecting the vast extent of the Mali empire in pre-colonial times and the 
continuing cultural and economic power of the Mandingo—still em- 
braces most of the whole western half of West Africa.° That a substantial 
proportion of forced African immigrants to the United States were able 
to speak Mandingo as a first or second language explains why Mandingo 
in particular made such an impact on black American speech. The paral- 
lel impact of Wolof, although a less geographically extensive language 
than Mandingo, reflects the fact that it is spoken on the stretch of Afri- 
can coastline nearest to the United States. There is reason to suspect that 
forced immigration from this area may have been higher than records 
suggest, especially at the very end of the slave trade just over a century 
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ago. For slave ships endeavoring to make secret runs from Africa to the 
southern states without detection and capture by antislavery patrols, the 
shortest and therefore safest route would have been from the Wolof-(and 
Mandingo-) speaking, coastline and hinterland of Senegambia. It should 
also not be forgotten that the last Africans to arrive in America during 


this final period were still alive during the lifetimes of many readers of 
this paper.’ 


Africanisms and Probable Africanisms in American English 

+bad (esp. in the emphatic form baad), as used in the sense of “very 
good, extremely good”; similarly mean, as used in the sense of “sat- 
isfying, fine, attractive”; and wicked, as used in the sense of “excel- 
lent, capable.” Cf. frequent use of negative terms (often pronounced 
emphatically) to describe positive extremes in African languages, 
e.g., Mandingo (Bambara) a ka nyi ko-jugu, “it’s very good” (liter- 
ally, “it is good badly”), or Mandingo (Gambia) a nyinata jaw-ke, 
“she is very beautiful” (lit. “she is beautiful wickedly”), similarly 
black West African English (Sierra Leone) i gud baad, “it's very 
good.” 

*had-eye—threatening, hateful glance.” Cf. similar use of Mandingo 
nye-jugu, “hateful glance” (lit. “bad eye”), and similar phrases in 
other West African languages. 

+ had-mouth—“slander, abuse, gossip” (also as verb). Cf. similar use of 
Mandingo da-jugu and Hausa mugum-baki, “slander, abuse” (lit. 
“bad mouth” in both cases). Note also fat-mouth. 

*hamboula (19th cent.}—“African drum, used in New Orleans”; hence 
(early 20th cent.) “vigorous style of dance, also in New Orleans” (or 
“drum,” in early jazz use). Cf. Banyun bombulan, and similar terms 
in other languages on the western coast of West Africa (recorded as 
bhambalo, bombalan, etc., by European visitors to West Africa in the 
16th and 17th centuries). 

*hanjo—‘stringed musical instrument.” Cf. Kimbundu mbanza, “string- 
ed musical instrument” (whence also black Jamaican English banja 
and Brazilian Portuguese banza). Convergence with bandore, the 
name of a European stringed instrument. 

*he with it—‘to be in fashion.” Cf. similar use of Mandingo ...be a la 
(lit. “... be with it, in it”). 

*hig eye—“greedy.” Cf. similar use of Ibo anya uku, “covetous, greedy” 
(lit. “big eye”), and of black West African and Caribbean English 
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big yay/big eye.* 

tbo, an informal term of address to an equal. Cf. similar terms of address 
(among equals) in languages of the Sierra Leone region, e.g., Temme 
bo and Vai bo (“friend”); also in black West African and Caribbean 
English (in the forms bo, bo and ba). 

*bogue, bogus—‘“fake, fraudulent” (the ending of the form bogus by 
analogy with hocus-pocus?). Cf. Hausa boko, boko-boko, “deceit, 
fraud”; hence also black West African English (Sierra Leone) bogo- 
bogo and Louisiana French bogue, “fake, fraudulent.” Note also 
phoney, below. 

bogus: see bogue. 

*boogie(-woogie)—“fast blues music (eight beats to the bar)”; and boog, 
“to dance.” Cf. Hausa buga (bugi before a noun object) and Man- 
dingo bugo, “to beat,” incl. “to beat drums”; also black West Afri- 
can English (Sierra Leone) bogi(-bogi), “to dance.” 

*bree, breigh—“girl, (young) woman.” Cf. related terms in a number of 
West African languages, incl. Akan (9)-bere, -bre, “female,” 
Yoruba obiri, “woman, female.” Temne (2)-bera, “woman, female.” 
Note also other terms for “girl, woman” below (chick, mat, mouse, 
pharaoh), and see discussion under mouse. 

brer, buh—‘brother,” as title before animal names in fables. Cf. similar 
use of Mandingo ko ro, “(elder) brother,” as title before animal 
names in fables. 

buckaroo, bucker—“cowboy.” See buckra. 

* buckra—“white man,” esp. “poor or mean white man” (now rare in 
U.S., but still current in black Jamaican English); hence also bucka- 
roo, bucker (“cowboy”—convergence with Spanish vaquero, “cow- 
boy”; used derisively by black cowboys?). Cf. Efik mbakara, “white 
man,” and related forms in a number of languages of southeastern 
Nigeria and southern Cameroon.’ 

bug'—“enthusiast,” and cat, “man, fellow,” esp. as final element in 
compounds, e.g., jitter-bug and hep-cat. Cf. Mandingo -baga and 
Wolof -kat (agentive suffixes), denoting person as final element in 
compounds, e.g., Mandingo jit -baga and Wolof hipi-kat (see jitter 
and hep, below). Note also black West African English baga, “fel- 
low”; convergence with English bug/bugger and cat. 

bug’ —“to bother, annoy.” The same element is probably contained also 
in humbug, “to hoax, impose upon; hoax, imposition.” Cf. Mandingo 
baga, “to offend, annoy, harm (someone),” and Wolof bugal, “to an- 
noy, worry”; note also widespread black West African and Carib- 
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bean English amb g, amb k, “to annoy.” These latter forms (together 
with American and British English humbug, first pronounced in 18th 
cent. with stress on second syllable) may reflect the nominal prefix 
m- in Wolof mbugal, “hindrance, annoyance” (from bugal, see 
above). 

bug’—“insect.” Cf. Mandingo baga-baga and Susu bo g-bo gi, “termite, 
white ant”: also black West African English bo g-bo g (Sierra Leone) 
and buga-bug (Liberia), “termite,” and black Jamaican English 
bugaboo, “insect.” This African term, recorded on the West African 
coast by European mariners from the 17th cent., appears to have 
converged with English bug(aboo) (“bogy”), thus stimulating its 
shift in meaning to “insect.” Note that bug (“insect”) is in more 
common use in the U.S. than in Britain. 

*cat—“man, fellow.” See bug’. 

*chick—“girl, young woman (esp. if hip, or attractive)”; also chicken 
“(attractive) young woman.” Cf. Wolof jigen, “woman”; conver- 
gence with English chick(en). Note also bree, mat, mouse, and phar- 
aoh, and see discussion under mouse. 

*coo]—“calm, controlled, slow-tempo”; hot—‘fast, energetic” (as ap- 
plied esp. to music). Cf. similar application to music and dancing of 
Mandingo suma (“cool,” hence also “slow”) and goni (“hot,” hence 
also “fast”), and of corresponding terms in other African languages. 

*cuffy, cuffee, cuff—‘black man” (also used as a greeting among the 
blacks of Charleston, S.C.). Cf. Akan Kofi, a common personal name 
(for any male born on a Friday). 

*day-clean—“dawn” (now obsolete in U.S.?). Cf. similar West African 
phrases referring to dawn, e.g., Wolof brsetna, “it has dawned” (lit. 
“day is clean”) and Mandingo dugu jera, “it has dawned” (lit. “the 
country has become clean/clear”); also black West African and Car- 
ibbean English do-klin/day-clean and black Caribbean French ju 
netye (lit. “day cleaned”). 

*dig—“to understand,” hence also “to appreciate, pay attention to.” Cf. 
Wolof deg, dega, “to understand,” hence also “to appreciate”; con- 
vergence with English dig, “to excavate.” 

+dinge—“black person”; dingey, “black child, person”; dinkey (Balti- 
more, now obsolete?), “black child.” Cf. Mandingo den, din, “child, 
young person (younger than speaker)”; hence den-ke, dinke, “male 
child, young man.” Possible convergence with English dingey, “dark 
colored.” 

dirt, in the sense of “earth” (as common in U.S., e.g., in dirt road or dirt 
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track). Cf. Akan d te, “earth, soil”; whence widespread black West 
African and Caribbean English d ti/dirty, “earth.” Convergence with 
English dirt(y) in its original (and still principal British) sense of 
“filth(y).” 
*do one's thing—“to undertake one's favorite activity, or familiar role.” 
Cf. similar use of Mandingo ka a fen ke (lit. “to do one's thing”). 
t+done, as past completive marker (e.g., He done go). Cf. Wolof dn as 
past habitual marker and Mandingo fun as past completive marker; 
also black West African English d 1 as past completive marker. 
Convergence with English done. 

+fat-mouth—“to talk excessively.” Cf. Mandingo da-ba, “excessive talk- 
ing” (lit. “big fat mouth”). Note also bad-mouth. 

foo-foo—“Outsider, newcomer; one who does not belong or is not ac- 
cepted; fool, worthless person.” Cf. Akan foforo, “new, fresh, 
strange,” hence -foforo, “new person”; convergence with English 
fool. Cf. also black Jamaican English foo-foo, fool-fool, “credulous, 
easy to take advantage of, stupid.” 

frizzy—“horse,” in the two specialized senses of “range horse” and “sure 
bet at a horse race.” Cf. Wolof fas, “horse” (fas wi, “the horse,” fas 
yi, “the horses”); convergence with English fuzz(y)-tail. (Hence per- 
haps also fuzz, fuzzy, “policeman,” from an earlier sense of 
“mounted policemen”’?) 

+gam—“to boast, show off.” Cf. Hausa gama, “boastfulness, showing 
off.” 

goose—“to nudge someone in the anus.” Cf. Wolof kus, “anus” (ulti- 
mately from Arabic?). 

guy—‘fellow, person,” esp. as term of address, incl. pl. you guys, ad- 
dressed even to a single man or woman. Cf. Wolof gay, pl. of way, 
“fellow, person,” esp. as term of address. Convergence with English 
personal name Guy. 

+he', as undifferentiated pronoun for “he” or “she” (now becoming in- 
creasingly rare in black American speech). Cf. undifferentiated third 
person sing. pronoun in most West African (and all Bantu) lan- 
guages for either “he” or “she”; likewise in most forms of black 
West African and Caribbean English. Note the reverse African in- 
fluence in the case of differentiation between second person sing. 
and pl. pronouns, see you-uns below. 

the’, as undifferentiated pronoun for “his” (together with similar lack of 
differentiation in other pronouns, and lack of genitive s after nouns), 
e.g., he hand, “his hand.” Cf. similar constructions in a number of 
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West African languages, e.g., Mandingo a bolo, “his hand” (lit. “he 
hand”). 

thear, in the sense of “to understand.” Cf. similar application of verbs 
meaning “to hear” in West African languages, e.g., Mandingo ” ma 
a men, “J didn't understand” (lit. “I didn't hear it”). 

*hep, hip—‘well informed, alert, aware of what is going on”; hence hep- 
cat, “a well-informed person.” Cf. Wolof hepi, hipi, “to open one's 
eyes, be aware of what is going on”; hence hipi-kat, “someone with 
his eyes open, aware of what is going on.” See bug,' cat, above. 

*honkie, hoggie—“white man” (but evidence required of usage before 
1960s). Cf. Wolof hong, “red, pink,” and frequent use of this color 
to describe white men in African languages (cf. also pink, “white 
man,” and red-neck, “poor white farmer,”in U.S.). Probable conver- 
gence with hunkie, “Hungarian, Eastern European immigrant.” 

*hoodoo, voodoo—“witchcraft; to bewitch.” Cf. Fon (Dahomey). vodu, 
vodun, “fetish” (into English via black French of New Orleans?). 

humbug. See bug.’ 

*Ibo, Ebo, in the phrase “stubborn as an Ibo”; from the name of the Jbo 
(or Ebo) people of eastern Nigeria, known in the former slave states 
for their frequent refusal to accept captivity, seeking escape in sul- 
cide. Cf. the place-name Ebo Landing in the Sea Islands, commemo- 
rating the mass suicide by drowning of a group of Ibo. 

*jam (as in jam session}—“(to play) improvised or extemporized music, 
esp. in an informal gathering of jazz musicians, playing for their own 
entertainment.” The same element may be contained also in jambo- 
ree, “noisey revel, celebration; a full hand of cards” (first recorded 
in the 1860s). Possible convergence between Manding and black 
West African English jama (from Arabic), “crowd, gathering,” and 
Wolof jaam, “slave” (hence, in the U.S., a gathering of slaves or 
former slaves for their own entertainment?). Note also the related 
Wolof term jaambuur, “freeman, freed man” (hence, in the US., 
jamboree as a celebration by emancipated slaves’). 

jamboree. See jam. 

*jazz, including the obsolete forms jas and jasy. The numerous applica- 
tions of this term center around a basic verbal sense of “to speed up, 
excite, exaggerate, act in an unrestrained or extreme way” (including 
corresponding use as a noun, and in the adjectival form jazzy); hence 
applied to copulation, frenzied dancing, fast-tempo music, exagger- 
ated talk, gawdy patterns and colors, excessive pleasure-seeking, etc. 
Cf. Mandingo jasi, “to become abnormal or out-of-character,” either 
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in the direction “to become diminished” or in the direction “to be- 
come exaggerated, excessive”; the term may be applied, for exam- 
ple, to exaggerated styles of dancing or music, excessive love- 
making, etc. Cf. also similar items in other West African languages, 
including Wolof wees (similar in meaning to Mandingo jasi) and 
Temne yas, “to be lively or energetic to an extreme degree.” 

*jelly, jelly-roll—virile man, who curries the sexual favors of women”: 
epithet applied to several black musicians, incl. Je//y Roll Morton 
(piano), Jelly Williams (bass), and Jelly Thompson (guitar). Cf. 
Mandingo jeli, “minstrel” (often gaining popularity with women 
through his skill in the use of words and music); convergence with 
English jelly and jelly-roll (as items of food)." 

jitter—"to tremble, shake”; hence the jitters, “nervousness, fear, coward- 
ice,” and jitter-bug, “excited swing addict who shakes and trembles 
in dancing.” Cf. Mandingo ji-t , “frightened, cowardly” (from ji, “to 
be afraid”); hence jit-baga, “frightened, cowardly person.” See bug.’ 

"jitterbug. See jitter. 

*jive—“misleading talk; to talk in a misleading or insincere way” (ap- 
plied to sexual and musical activity, cf. semantic range of jazz, 
above). Cf. Wolof jev, jew, “to talk about someone in his absence, 
esp. in a disparaging way”; convergence with English gibe, jibe, “to 

sneer at, disparage.” 

*john—an average man, esp. one who can be exploited, or easily taken 
in; a male lover, a prostitute's client.” Cf. Mandingo jon, “slave, a 
person owned by someone else”; convergence with the personal 
name John. Note also the regular use of John in black American 
folklore as the name of the hero-slave who is frequently in conflict 
with Massa (“master”). The form massa provides a convenient con- 
vergence between English master and Mindingo masa, “chief.” That 
Mandingo speakers in the U.S. were conscious of this convergence 
is suggested but the fact that we have a cycle of black American 
tales, involving John versus Massa, corresponding to a similar genre 
of Mandingo tales in West Africa, involving jo (the slave) versus 
masa (the chief). 

*kill—“to affect strongly” (as in “you kill me!”). Cf. similar use in a 
number of West African languages, including Mandingo and Wolof, 
of verbs meaning literally “to kill.” | 

lam—*to go (or come); depart quickly, run away, escape.” Cf. Ibo a lam, 
“T go, depart” (from /a, “to go”). Convergence with English Jam, “to 
beat.” 
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*man, as term of address. Cf. similar use of Mandingo ce, “man.” 

*massa. See john. 

+mat—“woman, wife.” Cf. Hausa mata (or mace), “woman, wife.” Note 
also bree, chick, mouse, and pharaoh, and see discussion under 
mouse. 

+mean. See bad. 

mhm, m-m. See uh-huh. 

+mojo—originally “magic spell, charm, amulet” (including “spell cast by 
spitting”): mainly used today in the sense of “something working in 
one's favor,” also “narcotics.” Cf. Fula moca, “to cast a magic spell 
by spitting,” hence mocore, “magic spell, incantation (uttered while 
spitting).” Cf. Gullah moco, “witchcraft, magic” and probably also 
black Jamaican English majoe, mojo, “plant with renowned medici- 
nal powers.” 

*mother, yo' mamma, as term of severe abuse, or as term of jocular 
abuse between friends (incl. use in explicit insults, e.g., mother- 
fucker). Note similar but less frequent use of father. Cf. use of “your 
mother” (less frequently, “your father’) as term of severe abuse, or 
as term of jocular abuse between friends, in many West African lan- 
guages, incl. use in explicit insults, literally “mother-fucker,” etc. 
(esp. in Wolof). 

*mouse, in sense of “(attractive) girl, young woman; girl friend, wife.” 
Cf. Mandingo muso and Vai musu, “woman, wife”; convergence 
with English mouse. Of the several terms for “woman” taken over 
into black American English from major West African languages 
(see also bree, chick, mat, and pharaoh), no less than three are listed 
together by Mencken” as jazz terms for “girl,” although he had of 
course no realization of their African origin. 

*ofayi, also oofay and fay, and in the extended form ofaginzy—“white 
man.” It has been suggested that ofay represents a rearrangement of 
the letters of the English word foe (Pig Latin), but from its form the 
word is more likely to be African in origin: o- occurs as a nomi- 
nal/adjectival prefix in many West African languages, and a term for 
“white” beginning with f also occurs widely (e.g., Bamum fe, Gola 
fua, Ndob fowe, etc.). 

*okay'—“all right.” Cf. widespread use in the languages of West Africa 
of kay, and similar forms, as a confirmatory marker, esp. after words 
meaning “yes,” e.g., Wolof waw kay, waw ke, Mandingo, 6-ke, 
Dogono -kay, Djabo o-ke, Western Fula ‘eeyi kay, etc. all meaning 
“ves indeed”; cf. also Mandingo o-ke, “that's it, all right.” The re- 
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corded use of oh ki in black Jamaican English in 1816 (indicating 
surprised affirmation) predates by over twenty years the populariza- 
tion of O.K. in the white speech of New England, and the affirmative 
use of kay/ki in black speech in the U.S. is recorded from as early as 
1776. Early attempts were made to explain O.K. as the initial letters 
of a misspelling of the English words all correct or as the French 
words au quai (“on the quayside”); subsequently, attempts have 
been made to derive the term from German, Greek, Scots English, 
Finnish, and Choctaw, but no consideration has previously been 
given to the possibility of an origin in black speech." 

okay —“after that,” as link between sentences in a running narrative or 
discourse, serving to confirm the preceding sentence and to antici- 
pate the following sentence. Cf. similar use of Mandingo o-ke-len, 
“after that” (lit. “that being done”), and note widespread use of this 
syntactic construction in West African languages. 

+ ol'Hannah—“sun.” Cf. Hausa raanaa, laanaa, “sun.” 

* oobladee, oobladee-ooblada—‘forever,” as exclamation of resignment 
to the eternity of life. Cf. similar use of black West African English 
(Sierra Leone) abadi-abada, derived via West African languages 
(e.g., Mandingo abada, Hausa abadaa, abadaa-aabaadi, “forever”) 
from Arabic abadan, abada |l-abadin, “forever.” 

+pharaoh—‘girl, girlfriend” (blues term). Cf. Kanuri fero (with same 
pronunciation), “girl.” Note also bree, chick, mat, and mouse, and 
see discussion under mouse. 

phoney, foney—false, sham, counterfeit, valueless.” Cf. Mandingo fani, 
foni, “(to be) false, valueless; to tell a lie.” Note also bogue, bogus. 

*nin—“to stare (at), see.” Cf. Temne and black West African English 
(Sierra Leone) pin, “staring,” as an intensifying adverb after verbs 
denoting “to see”; also the related Temne verb pind, “to stare (at).” 
Convergence with English pin. 

*ninto—‘“coffin” (South Carolina and Georgia). Cf. Temne (a-) bentho, 
“bier (for carrying corpse).” . 
poop—*‘to defecate, of a child.” Cf. Wolof pup, “to defecate, of a child.” 
Convergence with similar forms in European languages (incl. 

Dutch). 

*nuntang, poontang—“vagina, sexually attractive (black) woman; sexual 
‘ntercourse.” Cf. Limba puntuy, “vagina”; convergence with French 
putain, “prostitute.” | : 

*rap (descriptive of a variety of verbal techniques)— to speak (to), 
greet; flirt (with), make a pass (at a girl); speak in a colorful way; 
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tease, taunt; con, fool” (also as a noun). Cf. black West African Eng- 
lish (Sierra Leone) rap, “to con, fool, get the better of (someone) in 
verbal play,” indicating that the recently popularized black American 
usage of rap is in fact old. Convergence of English rap or wrap with 
an unidentified African item? 

*rooty-toot—*old-fashioned music”; and rootin-tootin, “noisy, boister- 
ous.” Cf. Wolof rutu-tuti, “rapid drumming sound.” 

*sambo—*black man, male child.” Cf. widespread West African per- 
sonal names: Wolof Samb, Samba; Mandingo Sambu; Hausa Sambo. 
The American story of Little Black Sambo appears to be a corrup- 
tion of a West African folktale. 

tsay, says “that...,” introducing reported speech (as in “he tell him, 
says...”). Cf. similar use of items meaning literally “say” in numer- 
ous West African languages (e.g., Mandingo ko...) and in black 
West African and Caribbean English. 

tskin, as in give me some skin—‘shake my hand.” Cf. use of similar 
phrases in West African languages when offering a handshake, e.g., 
Temne bot m -der, lit. “put skin,” or Mandingo i golo don m bolo, 
lit. “put your skin in my hand.” 

tote—‘“to carry.” Cf. similar forms in a number of western Bantu lan- 
guages, incl. Kilongo fota, “to pick up,” and Kimbundu tutfa, “to car- 
ry, load”; also black West African English tot (Sierra Leone) and tut 
(Cameroon), “to carry.” 

* uh-huh, mhm—‘yes”; uh-uh, m-m—“no.” Cf. widespread use through- 
out Africa of similar responses for “yes” and no”; the scattered use 
of such forms occurs elsewhere in the world, esp. for “yes,” but no- 
where as regularly as in Africa, where in languages they constitute 
the regular words for “yes” and “no.” Note also the occurrence of in- 
tonational variants of these forms, to indicate differing intensities 
and situations of response, in both African languages and in black 
American English (as well is in black African and Caribbean En- 
glish). The African origin of these items is confirmed by their much 
wider use in American than in British English, and in South African 
Dutch (Afrikaans) than in Netherlands Dutch." 

*uh-uh—‘no.” See uh-huh. 

twicked. See bad. 

tyacoo—“white racist” (and also Yacub, described by Malcolm X as the 
“creator” of the white race).'* Cf. use in West Africa of the Yacobua 
(from Arabic Yaqub, “Jacob”), e.g., in Mandingo, as epithet for a 
bad but powerful chief. 
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tyah (emphatic concluding particle)—“indeed,” often in an endearing 
tone, thus softening a statement or command. Cf. numerous conclud- 
ing particles in West African languages, including Grebo ya, after 
commands, and Temne yo, after statements or commands; also black 
West African and Caribbean English ya, after statements or com- 
mands. 

Tyam—“to eat.” Cf. Wolof nyam, “to taste,” Serer nyam, “to eat,” and 


Fula nyama, “to eat”; also black West African and Caribbean Eng- 
lish nyam, “to eat.” 


you-all. See you-uns. 

you-uns—*“you (plural),” and similar use of you-all. The regular differ- 
entiation between second-person sing. and pl. pronouns in African 
languages undoubtedly played a part in the introduction of compara- 
ble differentiation in American English, esp. in the South Midland 
and South (perhaps also reinforced by the differentiated pronouns of 
French and Spanish). Cf. esp. Wolof yow, “you (sing.),” versus yeen, 
yena, “you (pl.)”; hence convergence with English you in the singu- 
lar, and stimulation of you + one as a new second-person in the form 
(with first-person we-uns by analogy). Cf. black West African and 
Caribbean English yu, “you (sing.),” versus una, unu, “you (pl.)” 
(Sierra Leone, Cameroon, Jamaica, etc.); Gullah yu versus une; and 
black Guyana English you versus you-all. 

tzero copula, as in “he big” for “he is big,” for example. Cf. similar con- 
structions in many West African languages, e.g., Temneobana, “he 
is big (literally, “he big”). 

*zombie—“ghost, raised corpse,” hence “offbeat or mindless person.” 
Cf. Kimbundu nzumbi, “ghost, phantom”; also black Haitian French 
zombi and black West African and Caribbean English jombi (Sierra 
Leone and Cameroon), jumbi (Guyana), zombie (Jamaica) etc. 


The above list represents a first attempt to uncover an important “blind 
spot” in the recorded history of the American language. Ignorance of Af- 
rican languages, traditional prejudice against all things black, including 
black speech, and the dearth of historical records on early forms of black 
English have all contributed to the maintenance of this blind spot in lin- 
guistic scholarship. A great amount of research remains to be done to 
rectify the state of our knowledge in this field, and the evidence in this 
paper will need to be amended and expanded as further data come to 
light. A more comprehensive and fully documented study is in prepara- 
tion, and the writer will be deeply indebted for any supplementary in- 
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formation or criticism, especially for evidence based on early printed or 
written records of American speech.'* 


Notes 


' See “The Voyages and Discoveries of William Towerson,” in Richard Hakluyt, The 
Principall Navigations, Voiages and Discoveries of the English Nation, London, 1589 
(reprinted 1965), p. 20. 


* David Dalby, Black through White: Patterns of Communication in Africa and the New 
World (Hans Wolff Memorial Lecture, 1969), African Studies Program, Indiana Univer- 
sity, 1970. 


> For a discussion of most of these examples, drawing heavily on the work of Lorenzo 
Dow Turner, see M. M. Matthew, Some Sources of Southernisms (University: University 
of Alabama Press, 1948). 


* Lorenzo D. Turner, Africanisms in the Gullah Dialect (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1949). 


> Cf. David Dalby, “African Survivals in the Language and Traditions of the Windward 
Maroons of Jamaica,” African Language Studies 12 (1971). 


© Philip D. Curtin, The Atlantic Slave Trade (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1969), p. 157, estimates that about 46% of Africans transported to the North America 
mainland during the eighteenth century originated from the western half of West Africa 
(1.e., from the hinterlands of Senegambia, Sierra Leone, the “Windward Coast” and the 
Gold Coast). A large majority of these must therefore have come either from Mandingo- 
dominated areas, or from areas which were subject to some degree of Mandingo influ- 
ence: see the map in David Dalby, “The Distribution and Nomenclature of the Manding 
Peoples and Their Language,” published in Carleton T. Hodge, ed., Papers on the Mand- 
ing (Bloomington: Indiana University Press). It should be noted that the Mandingo (or 
Manding) area of influence was even greater in the past than it is today, extending into 
what is now Ghana and reaching as far east as northern Nigeria. 


” In the following list, a spelling orthography has been used for forms of black English 
spoken in the New World and Liberia, and a phonemic orthography for African lan- 
guages and for forms of black English spoken in Sierra Leone and Cameroon. 


® Dr. J. L. Dillard has informed me that this term was rationalized by white Texans as 
“big I” (in the phrase “big I, little you”). 


” For a discussion of the etymology of buckeroo, see Julian Mason, American Speech 35 
(1960): 51-55. 


'° For a review of earlier discussion on this much-debated term, see Alan P. Merriam and 
Bradley H. Garner, “Jazz—the Word,” Ethnomusicology 12, no. 3 (1968): 373-96. 
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1! , am indebted to Professor Charles S. Bird for drawing this item to my attention. 
12H. L. Mencken, The American Language, suppl. 2 (New York: Knopf, 1948), p. 707. 


13 See David Dalby, “O.K., A.O.K. and O Ke,” New York 7imes, January 8, 1971, and 
«The Etymology of O.K.,” London Times, January 14, 1971. For a review of earlier dis- 
cussion on this term, see the several articles by Allen Walker Read in American Speech 
38 and 39 (1963 and 1964). 


14 In 1955, Raven I. McDavid, Jr., objected to a proposal by Elizabeth Uldall (University 
of Edinburgh) that the American negative uh-uh [a a] might have an African source, 
American Speech 29 (1954): 232, and 30 (1955): 56. His grounds were (1) that Uldall 
had traced this item only to Idoma, a relatively small language of Nigeria (whereas it is, 
in fact, a Pan-African feature) and (2) that it has a widespread distribution in the United 
States and has also been recorded—as a rare feature—in southern England (thus perpetu- 
ating the traditional view that black speakers can have had little or no influence on the 
mainstream of the English language, in spite of almost half a millennium of contact be- 
tween English and the languages of West Africa). See Dalby, Black through White, pp. 
19-20. 


1S See The Autobiography of Malcolm X (New York: Grove Press, 1966), p. 165. 


16 Constructive criticism will more than offset the inevitable emotional attacks on this 
line of research, which have already begun (e.g., New York Times, January 20, 1971). For 
valuable advice during the compilation of the present paper, I wish to express my grati- 
tude to the editor of this volume, and to my friends Charles S. Bird, J. L. Dillard, Ian F. 
Hancock, Paul Oliver, Amadou Traoré, and A. K. Turay. 
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A Survey of Afro-American English 








John Baugh 


Introduction 


The general field of research regarding Afro-American language is sub- 
stantial, and I will examine a portion of the more productive trends here. 
This review is divided into four general sections: educational research, 
theoretical linguistic studies, anthropological research, and emerging 
topics. Those who are already familiar with the field will appreciate that 
these divisions are somewhat arbitrary, because several of the same 
scholars have produced research in more than one of these areas. This 
has, in actuality, been a source of interdisciplinary strength for Afro- 
American studies in general, and language related research in particular. 

Some additional background is necessary nevertheless, because of the 
controversial foundation of much of this literature, as well as rapid lin- 
guistic changes among Afro-American populations. It is essential to dis- 
tinguish between Afro-American language, in the hemispheric sense of 
the term, and the dominance of studies on varieties of black American 
English, with primary emphasis on usage in the United States. In the first 
instance we find that Haitian French, dialects of Cuban Spanish, and se- 
lect dialects of Brazilian Portuguese fall properly within the scope of 
Afro-American language. In the available space I will concentrate on the 
English-related studies, since they are the most substantial. The broader 
topic of Afro-American language is nevertheless quite interesting be- 
cause the African slave trade has left unmistakable linguistic impres- 
sions on several languages and dialects throughout North and South 
America. 

The most noteworthy research in this area has been conducted by 
creole scholars like Bickerton, Valdman, Hancock, Washabaugh, and 
Rickford, among others. They have investigated the various sources of 
linguistic contact among speakers of African ancestry. The correspond- 
ing research, including the controversy that still surrounds much of this 
literature, is outlined in more thorough detail in the writings of Burling, 
Traugott, and Baugh. Those who are interested in more details regarding 
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the creole foundations of this work should consult the cited works for a 
more complete scenario. 

In this review, then, I will be concentrating on the situation in the 
United States, where the topic of Afro-American English has been exam- 
ined through several (inter) disciplinary perspectives. Moreover, because 
of the growth of black studies as a general field, the corresponding lan- 
guage-related literature is growing and readily available. As might be 
expected, significant differences of opinion and methodological orienta- 
tion can be found in these texts. 

We will consider the educational literature first, because it was 
largely due to the concern of both educators and black parents that much 
of the language-related research emerged. The more technical develop- 
ments in the related linguistic studies, including the introduction of 
Labov’s variable linguistic rules, will be outlined next. Major emphasis 
will, of course, be given to the contribution of anthropologists and folk- 
lorists who have conducted investigations on this topic. These three 
branches of analyses will set the stage for examining emerging research 
trends, containing studies of language acquisition and development 
among black children advances in educational research, and studies of 
black language in the mass media. 

This survey of the field is, once again, a limited review, and a more 
complete bibliography of other related works on this subject can be ob- 
tained through publications at the Center for Applied Linguistics. My 
observations are intended to outline some of the most productive ave- 
nues of study in this field. Much of this research continues to be quite 
controversial in the face of strong attitudes—be they positive or nega- 
tive—toward vernacular varieties of black American English. As more 
blacks assimilate into the mainstream culture, more have come to learn 
and use standard English, with tolerance for regional variation. 

Let us therefore begin with a brief examination of contemporary 
black speech patterns in the United States. At this point in history we 
find that black Americans span a linguistic continuum, as illustrated in 
Figure 1 (page 28). The majority of the black population maintains non- 
standard vernacular English, although most adults have the ability to 
shift their speech styles depending on the social situation and their rela- 
tive linguistic dexterity. It would be inaccurate to suggest that all black 
Americans speak the vernacular, be it urban or rural. A casual glance at 
black news broadcasters on television proves the point; these individuals 
are required to master standard English as part of their qualification for 
these highly visible positions. In fact, one of the emerging research 
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trends that we will be considering in greater detail later focuses on the 
image of black speech that has been presented through the mass media. 
At this point let it suffice to say that the extremes of the linguistic con- 
tinuum tend to be stressed on television, where the most standard and 
stereotyped nonstandard varieties typically appear. These linguistic deci- 
sions, that is, regarding the type of dialect that is used by blacks on tele- 
vision, are rarely made by blacks themselves, and are worthy of serious 
investigation in their own right. 

The actual situation, presented in Figure 1, is far more complicated 
than the impression given via television, and may be difficult to compre- 
hend for those who have had limited contact with black Americans. Fig- 
ure | also conveys an important social reality, namely that black Ameri- 
cans are finally “melting into the American cultural pot,” although at a 
much slower rate than white immigrants who, by comparison, are rela- 
tive newcomers as residents of the United States. This fact has to do 
with the obvious and overriding influence of racism in the society, and, 
while I will not dwell on the role of racism on black dialects and related 
language attitudes in this review, the actual impact on the linguistic be- 
havior of black Americans (as well as other members of nonwhite minor- 
ity groups) continues to be one of the major social and linguistic borders 
affecting linguistic behavior and related social isolation. The impact of 
racism on this topic has been discussed at considerable length elsewhere, 
and I have little to add to the available literature. 

Referring again to Figure 1, we find that black Americans, as a racial 
group, span a linguistic continuum between Standard English and non- 
standard black vernacular English (henceforth referred to as BVE). Con- 
sidering the nonstandard position first, we find that urban and rural 
varieties of BVE are maintained most by those individuals who have 
limited contact with nonblacks. In other words, those who maintain BVE 
tend to interact with other blacks, who are primarily members of the 
working class, in their living, working, and recreational domains. This 
distinction is critical in any survey of the topic; black Americans—when 
viewed as a racial group—do not constitute a single speech community. 
Just because a person is black does not imply that s/he is automatically a 
member of the vernacular black speech community. In fact, largely be- 

cause of the stigma that is still borne by BVE in so many social circles, 
some of the most outspoken critics of nonstandard black speech are 
black Americans. 
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Black Standard 

Vernacular English 

English THE BLACK AMERICAN (National or 

(Urban or SPEECH COMMUNITY Regional 

Rural) Pronunciation) 
Members of Black Blacks who have minimal 
Vernacular Culture contact with the Black 


Vernacular Culture 


Figure 1. The Black American English speech community. The combination of social 
domains (that is, living, working, and recreational situations) where blacks primarily in- 
teract with other members of the Black Vernacular Culture. 


Based on my own research on this topic (10, 12), which now spans 
more than a decade of interviews with blacks from all segments of the 
society, I have found that several diverse opinions thrive regarding dia- 
lect attitudes among black Americans. This is not to suggest that one po- 
sition is right and another wrong; rather, in much the same manner that 
differences of opinion abound regarding the role of “cockney” in British 
English, several opinions exist among (black) Americans who simply 
differ regarding their impression of the role of BVE in the life of Afro- 
American culture. 

As a conceptual point of departure it is best to think of BVE as the 
nonstandard dialect that exists primarily among those who have limited 
contact with standard English speakers. At the right end of the spectrum 
(again see Figure 1) we find those standard black English speakers who 
have little or no contact with urban or rural varieties of BVE. These 
standard speakers are a minority within a minority, and often their 
speech is identical to white Americans of comparable social standing. 

The children of standard black English speakers tend to learn the 
standard as their native dialect; depending on their individual experi- 
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ences and linguistic exposure, they may or may not attempt to learn BVE 
as a second dialect, say, as they become exposed to a broader population 
of black speakers in other social settings. For the most part the research 
on this topic has concentrated on the nonstandard varieties of black 
speech which are more different from the standard. This practice has 
been challenged by black scholars like Taylor and Hoover, who have 
also stressed the preceding point, namely, that some blacks have mas- 
tered varieties of standard English. In spite of their observation, the ma- 
jority of research on black speech focuses on the language of nonstan- 
dard speakers. 

The bulk of the literature was produced in the wake of the civil rights 
movement of the 1960s. Scholars in several fields have contributed to 
the general body of knowledge that falls within the general topic of 
Afro-American language studies. As might be expected with the emer- 
gence of new research, some of the early pronouncements were substan- 
tially flawed, as reflected by the ludicrous hypotheses by Jensen and 
others. With the advent of significant advances in social science meth- 
odology in general, and linguistic research in particular, we now know 
that these “genetic” arguments are, quite frankly, absurd and should be 
dismissed in any serious discussion of black American society. 

Here we will be concentrating on the positive contribution of several 
scholars, many of whom share the goal of producing research that can be 
applied to the resolution of social problems. For example, Labov’s most 
recent work on this subject focuses specifically on the relationship be- 
tween sociolinguistic research and language-related educational policies 
for black school children. Thus, while I will be treating educational, an- 
thropological, and linguistic studies separately, this is merely for the 
sake of organizational convenience. In actuality these diverse topics are 
spokes on the same wheel, stressing different aspects of a similar topic. 


Educational Research 


A combination of historical events gave rise to the vast body of educa- 
tional literature that concentrates on Afro-American English. The civil 
rights movement, the urban riots of the 1960s, and the financial com- 
mitment of the federal government under President Johnson’s “Great 
Society” were all instrumental—each in their own way—to the thrust of 
research on the educational needs of blacks and other minorities. Here 
we will be focusing on the nature of the language-related studies. 

For the sake of expedience, let us begin with the controversial hy- 
potheses of Bereiter and’ Engelmann, who claimed that black children, 
that is, those who spoke urban BVE, came to school without a coherent 
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language. Their research has been refuted on several occasions since 
then, and emphatically so in Labov’s well-known paper titled “The logic 
of nonstandard English.” These papers, when considered collectively, 
illustrate the range of opinions that were available to educators who 
sought to develop suitable language arts programs for their students who 
spoke nonstandard English. 

In the first instance, Bereiter and Engelmann interviewed many black 
school children, asking them to perform a variety of linguistic tasks. 
More specifically, students were asked to describe the activity that was 
illustrated in several pictures. The students were then asked questions 
about the pictures and were evaluated based on their oral responses. The 
limitations of their procedures are amply discussed in Labov’s response. 
Bereiter and Engelmann concluded that BVE students were incapable of 
expressing certain concepts because their dialect was deficient, that is, 
when compared to prescriptive standard English. Labov’s counter argu- 
ment runs along the lines of stressing the linguistic differences between 
standard English and BVE. That is to say, each dialect is simply viewed 
as an alternative mode of expression, and the implication of linguistic 
superiority is cast in its proper social context. While some languages or 
dialects clearly hold greater social status than others, this impression is 
perpetuated by tradition and has no viable basis in linguistic fact. 

Echos of the difference versus deficit debate continue to surface in 
some writings on the subject, and Dittmar has provided a detailed expla- 
nation between the situation surrounding compensatory education in the 
United States and the perpetual failure of so many black students who 
attend public schools. 

Several texts have appeared on the general subject of minority educa- 
tion and the education of black children in particular. Much of this litera- 
ture is quite good, and, while written many years ago, a considerable 
number of these texts are still pertinent today. The emphasis is usually 
directed toward the task of teaching black children how to read and write 
standard English. Those who are interested in more detailed discussion 
in the area of education should see Baratz and Shuy, Abrahams and 
Troike, Cazden et al., Labov, Cronnell, Smitherman, and Shuy. 

In the space that is available I would like to discuss two of the major 
themes that run throughout this literature. There is generally a consensus 
among most scholars working in this area that the ultimate goal of edu- 
cation, especially for minority children, is to provide students with the 
necessary skills that will allow them to compete as productive members 
of society. However, when dialect differences result in social restric- 
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tions, educators are faced with the more complicated task of formulating 
adequate—and socially sensitive—language policies. Some, like Mc- 
David, have called for teaching BVE speakers standard English as if it 
were a foreign language. Haugen disagrees with this practice, because 
BVE is not a foreign language; it is another dialect of English. Haugen 
also made the observation that it is more difficult to master proficiency 
between two dialects of the same language than to learn an entirely dif- 
ferent language, mainly because of the subtle linguistic differences that 
distinguish one dialect from another. 

Sledd has approached this problem from another perspective alto- 
gether. He argues that the implications that can be drawn from the uni- 
lateral practice of teaching blacks standard English are implicitly racist, 
because they do not recognize the linguistic legitimacy of BVE. While 
Sledd’s position is controversial, it comes as no surprise that those who 
are not in positions of social power must ultimately accommodate those 
who are, that is, in a stable social environment. From a purely egalitarian 
point of view, however, Sledd’s point is well taken; black students are 
being asked to do more than their standard speaking counterparts. I do 
not consider this to be a value judgment, but rather a pragmatic recogni- 
tion of social realities as they are. 

The two policy trends that were alluded to previously deal with the 
best way to teach black children how to read. On the one hand we find 
some who believe that elementary texts for black children should be 
written in the vernacular. Others have argued strongly against such a 
practice, claiming that any effort to isolate black children linguistically 
is designed to separate the races and slow social assimilation among 
black American youths. As suggested, no one position represents the 
views of all black Americans. While black parents categorically agree 
that they want their children to receive the best possible education, there 
is still considerable disagreement as to what constitutes “the best.” 

Because of the tremendous importance of language policies regarding 
blacks, as well as other groups where the majority of their population 
does not speak standard English (1.e., standard American English with 
tolerance for regional variation in pronunciation), I would like to offer 
some brief observations on this subject. Before turning to these observa- 
tions, however, I should reinforce the traditional educational goals that 
most American parents want for their children. They want their children 
to learn competitive and marketable skills so that they can be financially 
independent and socially secure. 
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With this traditional orientation in mind, I believe it is wrong to de- 
velop readers in the vernacular for black children, but I do so for reasons 
that have not been stressed in the literature to date. Figure 1 (page 28) 
again illustrates the true complexity of the situation; while black Ameri- 
cans are clearly members of the same race—ultimately tracing their lin- 
guistic ancestry to roots in Africa—the social stratification of black 
America is now such that language policies cannot be formulated on the 
basis of race alone. Having stated the obvious, let us turn to the more 
difficult question of why I think BVE readers are untenable. 

One of the major distinctions between BVE and standard English, 
which I have discussed at length elsewhere, lies in the difference be- 
tween a language with an oral history and one with a written history. 
Like many of the standard languages throughout the world, English has a 
long-standing written tradition, along with strict prescriptive norms. 
Nonstandard BVE, on the other hand, as an oral language, does not have 
a comparable documented history, to say nothing of the fact that it was 
illegal for blacks to learn to read and write throughout most of American 
history. In other words, someone would be required to determine the 
“standard” for BVE before black students could receive a comparable 
education in their native dialect. In order for this to happen, someone 
would also be required to serve as a grammatical arbitrator in any dis- 
pute over the standardization of BVE. To the best of my knowledge, not 
even linguists who have worked on this topic are in an adequate position 
to provide sufficient linguistic evidence for such a task. At this stage of 
our research it would be descriptively premature to produce BVE texts, 
although some black writers claim that their vernacular style is easier for 
vernacular speakers to read. 

Beyond the linguistic realm, where oral traditions and prescriptive 
nouns prevail, lie the genuine concerns of black parents who want to see 
their children succeed in school. Their concerns are pragmatic, and elo- 
quently expressed by a 51-year-old mother of four and grandmother of 
nine whom I interviewed in Los Angeles during the summer of 1976: 


J. If you could change the educational system, and do anything you wanted to 
improve, you know, the education for the black child,...uh, what would you do? 
K. I’ll tell you like this. I ain’t had no whole lot of education myself; I come up 
on the streets and had to learn my lessons the hard way. But the way they 
be...they be doing these childrens today is a shame. | don’t want no special 1.Q. 
tests for black kid. I don’t want no damn psychiatrist tellin’ me my kid can’t 
learn. I want the books that they give to the whites be the same for the blacks. | 
want the best teachers in black schools too, and I (e)specially don’t want no black 
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kids kicked out of school; you gotta keep them kids in the classroom if they ever 
gonna learn. 


This opinion captures the content and passion of the majority of 
black parents that I] have interviewed, particularly those who were active 
participants in the vernacular black culture. In my opinion, as long as 
parents are resistant to BVE texts, there is a diminished chance for their 
SUCCESS. 

Other aspects of this debate over the best educational procedures for 
black children have been discussed in other recent works by Labov, 
Smitherman, and Wolfram (personal communication). Those who are 
familiar with the broader scope of these educational trends will appreci- 
ate that I have simplified the topic greatly here, but we have not seen the 
last of the controversy over whether or not BVE elementary texts can be 
useful to some black students. 

This issue received national public attention during 1980 when the 
Ann Arbor school district was sued by black students who claimed their 
linguistic background, as BVE speakers, restricted their ability to learn 
how to read standard English. The school district did not make any spe- 
cial arrangements for BVE students, claiming that—as speakers of Eng- 
lish—they did not require special attention. Judge Charles Joiner ruled 
in favor of the children; he determined that their linguistic differences, 
while part of English grammar in the strictest linguistic sense, were suf- 
ficiently different to warrant special educational attention. Labov’s dis- 
cussion of the case, where he, Dillard, and Smitherman provided expert 
linguistic testimony, is the most thorough account of how this trial inter- 
sects with the linguistic research on BVE. Smitherman has also edited a 
new book containing several papers by scholars, journalists, and others 
who were familiar with the Ann Arbor case. 

At the time educational concerns for black children were at their ze- 
nith, during the late 1960s and early 1970s, linguists were called upon to 
provide some answers and solutions to questions regarding language pol- 
icy. The Ann Arbor case represents the most recent instance where lin- 
guistic theory, practical applications, and the commitment of resources 
for minority education were examined together, capturing national atten- 
tion at the same time. However, in the historical context where more lin- 
guists began to examine black speech in greater detail, the opinion gap 
among scholars widened. Thus, while educators recognized their needs 
and goals with considerable clarity, the linguistic results—along with 
competing views in other branches of social science—tended to exag- 
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gerate the tradition of disagreement over “what to do about black Ameri- 
can English in education.” 


Technical Linguistic Analyses 


As linguists became more involved with analyses of black American dia- 
lects, studies emerged within two major foci, including historical inves- 
tigations and contemporary synchronic studies of black speech. The 
contribution of anthropology to this endeavor is substantial, having its 
foundations in the pioneering research of Boas and Sapir among native 
Americans. We will concentrate on this orientation in greater detail in 
the next section. Within the narrower scope of descriptive linguistics, 
scholars attempted to address the complicated educational and psycho- 
logical topics that had been raised by educators. Most noteworthy were 
the linguistic studies that emerged in response to (mis)interpretations of 
Bernstein’s work on elaborated and restricted codes of British English 
and their relative applicability with respect to black speech in the United 
States. This educational impetus reinforced linguistic research that at- 
tempted to resolve the debate over whether or not black American Eng- 
lish was simply different from standard English (i.e., as a legitimate 
dialect), or linguistically deficient in some way (i.e., it would be lacking 
significant linguistic structures that would prevent BVE speakers from 
expressing certain concepts which are available to speakers of standard 
English). The difference versus deficit debate has been discussed at 
length elsewhere and continues to emerge in new writings on this topic. 
In the wake of educational concerns, growing black nationalism, and fi- 
nancial support from the federal government, increasing numbers of lin- 
guists and psychologists began to seriously debate the point regarding 
the linguistic legitimacy of BVE. Many social scientists and educators 
felt, with some justification, that we would be better equipped to address 
social inequities among the races if we were able to get an “objective” 
assessment of the social, linguistic, and cultural differences that divided 
the majority of black and white Americans. For example, many educa- 
tors called for a survey of the history of black American dialects; they 
believed that this information would be useful in developing a suitable 
language policy for black children. Their position is quite understand- 
able, especially in retrospect, because if we had a clear sense of how the 
various dialects evolved, we should be in a better position to determine 
the best educational policies. 

The historical arguments generally landed into two categories, which 
are known as the creolist and dialectologist hypotheses. These historical 
scenarios are well documented in the literature and have been discussed 
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at considerable length by Burling, Dillard, Stewart, Wolfram, Hancock, 
McDavid, Rickford, Traugott, and Baugh. The essence of these positions 
are as follows: the creolists stressed the African foundations of black 
American English as well as other varieties of Afro-American language 
throughout North and South America, including dialects of French, 
Spanish, and Portuguese. The dialectologist orientation, which was 
prevalent during the 1940s through late 1950s, stressed the English di- 
mensions of BVE. 

In the context of growing black nationalism during the late 1960s and 
early 1970s, the historical debates surrounding black dialects became 
highly politicized. It was in this period that the creolist position, best ex- 
pressed in Dillard’s book, Black English, received its strongest popular 
support. Since that time we have come to learn that the extreme argu- 
ments advocating the creolist or dialectologist viewpoints were consid- 
erably overstated. New findings suggest that aspects of both hypotheses 
represent a more realistic account of the true linguistic evolution. There 
are some unquestionable Africanisms which survive in contemporary 
BVE. On the other hand, the English dominance of black American dia- 
lects is evident and continues to influence ongoing linguistic change 
processes. As Labov observed, BVE is a dialect of English, and similari- 
ties to the standard far outweigh the differences. 

We now have a clearer sense of the history of black speech through- 
out the Americas, although new questions and research have evolved 
from the pioneering work. It spite of this new evidence, we have made 
relatively little progress as far as policy suggestions for education are 
concerned. Most of the early research exaggerated the differences be- 
tween the dialects and were insensitive to the linguistic diversity of 
black speakers. Competing linguistic hypotheses also retarded the likeli- 
hood that suitable educational policies would be developed. Thus, while 
the historical studies were important and revealing in their own right, 
they did little in the way of resolving language policies for the class- 
room. 

While some might argue that linguistic research on this topic was 
purely scholarly in nature, many of those who studied BVE were com- 
pleting two agenda simultaneously; one would focus on linguistic analy- 
ses, the other would concentrate on social problems and policies. This is 
an observation and not intended as a criticism, because I too have mixed 
my technical research with suggestions for educational policy. However, 
in spite of the admitted limitations that are inherent when we recognize 
that all of the pertinent linguistic facts are not available, it is possible— 
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perhaps preferable—to develop educational policies based on synchronic 
usage of BVE. 

Wolfram discussed a similar point in his analyses of black and White 
speech in the South (i.e., southern United States). He observed that his 
analyses of contemporary speech did not require a complete historical 
account in order to be understood, at least as far as synchronic usage Is 
concerned. This point is relevant here because so much of the research 
on BVE has been linked with evolutionary issues, whether explicit or 
implicit. The fact of the matter is that documentation that is available on 
BVE is often unreliable, especially when compared with the tomes that 
have been used for traditional linguistic reconstruction (i.e., as found 
with the historical analyses of the Indo-European languages). Given that 
BVE has an oral tradition, to say nothing of the fact that it evolved from 
the speech of slaves, it should come as no surprise that our historical 
analyses require more thorough investigation. 

There is one final point that we must consider before we move on to 
the synchronic research, and it has not been stressed in most of the avail- 
able literature. Black Americans were the only group to migrate to the 
United States who were not allowed to preserve their native language 
through transitional bilingual communities. Unlike the European immi- 
grants, who typically left countries with well-established written tradi- 
tions, black slaves left a homeland where oral histories were common. In 
addition, slaves were separated from others who shared their language; 
this practice was instituted to reduce the likelihood of uprisings during 
the Atlantic crossing. The linguistic consequences of this unique history 
is reflected in the distinctive characteristics that are preserved in modern 
BVE. Whereas every group that did not speak English upon their arrival 
in the United States tended to use their native language, say, for an aver- 
age of three generations, slaves were forced to learn English immedi- 
ately—without formal education and restricted access to standard 
English. 

Much of the work that grew out of this historical orientation was in- 
terdisciplinary by nature, and it has given rise to some important discov- 
eries that have implications beyond black American studies. In the rema- 
inder of this section we will consider one such example: namely, the in- 
troduction of Labov’s variable rules to (socio)linguistic theory. While 
his early work utilized BVE data as part of the original formulation, 
variable rules have been employed successfully in several diverse speech 
communities on an international scale. Those who are interested in more 
specific details should see Labov’s original discussion, along with that 
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of Cedergren and Sankoff, and Shuy and Fasold. For the purpose of this 
review it is most important to appreciate that this contribution, which 
erew out of research on BVE, has interdisciplinary foundations and 
flows out of several productive branches of linguistic theory. 

Several other scholars have contributed a great deal to our under- 
standing of contemporary black speech, and a fairly complete bibliogra- 
phy of this work can, once again, be obtained through the Center for 
Applied Linguistics; the Center has also published many of the more de- 
tailed studies on this subject. Fasold’s studies of distributive be (e.g., 
They be lazy) and tense marking in BVE are good examples. Wolfram 
provides complementary research, with detailed phonological and 
grammatical evidence, based on analyses of black speech in Detroit. 
Smitherman has synthesized several of these research trends in her book, 
Talkin’ and Testifyin’, which is written for more general audiences. 

At this point in the development of this field we are beginning to wit- 
ness a new era, where black scholars—who are relative newcomers to 
the field—are continuing technical studies of BVE. Rickford has con- 
ducted the most detailed studies of stressed uses of been in BVE, and his 
work has historical implications that support aspects of the creole hy- 
pothesis. BVE speakers use two forms of the word been; one is stressed 
and the other is unstressed. The unstressed form (e.g., She been working) 
indicates that a previous state of affairs no longer exists. The stressed 
form indicates that the prior state is still very much in effect at the time 
the statement is uttered. Thus, if a BVE speaker says, “She been work- 
ing” (i.e., with the stressed usage), this indicates that she is working now 
and has been for quite some time. This kind of phonemic stress pattern, 
where stress alone is sufficient to change the meaning of a word, is not 
common in English. Such distinctions are nevertheless common in the 
tone languages of Africa, and probably explain the prevalence of 
stressed been usage among BVE speakers in the United States. 

Another recent paper to emerge which continues this tradition is 
Spears’ study of semiauxiliary come in BVE, which has a different 
grammatical function than that of the well-known motion verb. For ex- 
ample, Spears observes sentences where speakers say, “He come coming 
in here like he owned the damn place.” The first come serves the auxil- 
iary function, while the progressive verb indicates action; these uses of 
come serve different grammatical functions in BVE, yet we had no 
documented knowledge of this until December 1982. 

While auxiliary come is common in BVE, it was not recognized 
sooner because it is a camouflaged form. Spears identifies camouflaged 
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forms as words that are shared by speakers of the same language, yet for 
some dialects, unique grammatical functions can be found that are not 
shared by speakers of other dialects of that language. My own research 
on adult BVE style shifting exposed another camouflaged form; steady 
serves as an aspectual marker in BVE, as in “He be steady running”. 
When used in this way steady indicates that the action of the correspond- 
ing verb—which usually appears in progressive form—is completed in 
an intense and continuous manner. 

Stockman and Vaughn-Cooke have likewise made new discoveries 
regarding the acquisition and development of BVE as a native dialect. 
We will have an opportunity to consider their work again under the 
heading of emerging topics. Most studies of child language development 
consider the case of standard languages, often under laboratory condi- 
tions. Stockman and Vaughn-Cooke have used video recordings of black 
children interacting with their parents to provide supplementary evi- 
dence to this general field. Their efforts, like those of Labov, Wolfram, 
and others, will have implications that go far beyond the study of black 
children. 

Up to this point I have said little about the role of anthropology in 
this field, but it is in the context of the foregoing remarks that we come 
to appreciate the major role that anthropology, folklore, and the ethnog- 
raphy of speaking play in studies of this kind. By way of transition to the 
next section, which examines anthropological foundations more directly, 
we should consider the interdisciplinary work of two of the major pio- 
neering black scholars; Turner and Bailey have produced two of the 
more important books on black language in the Americas. Turner’s 
book, Africanisms in the Gullah Dialect, was influenced greatly by the 
well-known work of his mentor, Herskovits. Bailey’s study, Jamaican 
Creole Syntax, was truly innovative, combining aspects of descriptive 
linguistics with formal rules in transformational-generative grammar. 

Both of these black scholars were influenced greatly by the fieldwork 
orientation of anthropology in their studies, and the tradition of gather- 
ing evidence among native BVE informants has been continued by the 
majority of young black linguists who are conducting new research at 
the present time. 

Recapping the major technical trends, we find that the historical evi- 
dence generally emphasizes the English or African foundations of black 
American dialects. New historical evidence reinforces aspects of both 
positions, viewing the hypotheses as being complementary rather than in 
opposition. The synchronic studies continue to provide new insights into 
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the nature and dynamics of contemporary black American dialects, in- 
cluding studies of standard Black English. 

While I have drawn special attention to the work of black scholars on 
this subject, there can be no question that some of the best work has 
been completed by teams of researchers, where blacks and whites pooled 
their collective knowledge. At this point we are in a better position to 
evaluate the essential role that anthropologists have brought to this re- 
search. 


Anthropological Orientations 

Studies of black speech have been more common in anthropology than in 
other branches of the social sciences, largely because of the research tra- 
ditions that were established by Boas. He recognized, long before many 
others, that blacks in the United States were worthy of serious anthropo- 
logical investigation. Willis outlines some of the general research prob- 
lems that have affected the quality of anthropological work among 
“colored” third world populations. Much of what he says holds true for 
linguistic studies of these same groups, including black Americans. 

Herskovits and Turner played critical roles in redirecting the empha- 
sis of anthropological work on black studies and Afro-American lan- 
guage. Most readers are aware of the broad contributions of Liebow, 
Genovese, and Anderson; these studies of black American society set the 
stage for appreciating the unique linguistic rituals that anthropologists 
have recorded among black Americans. Space restrictions prevent a 
thorough exposition of work in the anthropological vein. However, 
based on the strength of this situation, and increased interest on the part 
of black students, interdisciplinary studies of black language in its cul- 
tural capacity should be a productive field of scholarly inquiry for some 
time. 

As a somewhat arbitrary point of departure, Abrahams’ book, Deep 
Down in the Jungle, represents one of the first anthropological investiga- 
tions to emerge during the rapid growth of the civil rights movement in 
the early 1960s. His work is well grounded in folklore as well, and ex- 
amines linguistic ritual as part of the study. Like others who have 
worked on black language, Abrahams has been influenced by work in 
several fields; nevertheless, the anthropological orientation of his work 
is incontrovertible. This research examined the language of blacks who 
lived in south Philadelphia. His studies were also among the first to ex- 
amine the verbal confrontations, like “shuckin,” “jivin,” and “the doz- 
ens,” in vernacular contexts. Since that time, several other analyses 
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concentrating on various speech acts that are unique to black Americans 
have been analyzed. 

Mitchell-Kernan carried this work further, and, as a black woman, 
she gained access to a broader sample of data from other black women. 
Labov examined the ritual insults of black male teens in Harlem. And 
Folb has produced the most detailed study of black teen slang that has 
appeared to date; her work is a longitudinal study, spanning an eight- 
year period. As a white female, Folb faced considerable obstacles when 
she began her research. It is largely for this reason that she worked as a 
participant observer in central Los Angeles, where the majority of the 
data were collected. Through the years she was able to establish an inti- 
mate rapport with several informants, in much the same way that Stack 
gathered her data on black kinship networks. Anthropologists will find 
this work useful, because the topics reflect the values of the urban teen 
culture, and their slang tends to reflect their social values. 

In each of the preceding cases, the evidence is based on detailed in- 
terviews, generally recorded on audio tape. Some of the data were gath- 
ered with the help of black fieldworkers, while others were collected by 
the analysts themselves. Smitherman’s book, mentioned in the preceding 
section, also contains useful information for anthropologists; not only 
does she examine values among black Americans, but she reflects on the 
special problems that she—and other black scholars—face as they enter 
the academic arena. 

Beyond the purely linguistic realm, we find studies of nonverbal 
communication among black Americans. Cooke and Johnson have pro- 
duced the most detailed studies of several significant gestures that con- 
vey information between black interactants. I, too, have written a general 
paper on the nature of handshake usage among young black men. Studies 
of nonverbal communication (i.e., kinesics) are clearly beyond the realm 
of linguistic research in the strictest sense, but these studies are essential 
to a complete appreciation of the full communicative repertoire of black 
Americans. 

Kochman’s edited collection, Rappin’ and Stylin’ Out, which con- 
tains Cooke’s essay, is one of the best volumes for anthropologists. In 
this presentation of work by several scholars, their different orientations 
serve to give this field a sense of scope and depth that cannot be found in 
the perspectives of sole authors. This is not to suggest that the books by 
individual scholars are lacking in some vital details; rather, for the read- 
er who wants to consider several opinions in a single text, Kochman’s 
book could be very useful. 
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Anthropologists will also find Kochman’s latest book, Black and 
White Styles in Conflict, particularly helpful in teasing out subtle differ- 
ences in the ways that blacks and whites view similar speaking situa- 
tions. For example, when classroom teachers encounter black students 
who repeatedly raise their voice in class, they often see this as a possible 
disciplinary problem. In some instances, however, based on the child’s 
experience in vernacular contexts, a raised voice can be a sign of enthu- 
siasm and interest. The potential for confusion is amplified when speak- 
ers misinterpret the intentions of other interlocuters. Kochman’s most 
recent work spells out many such sources of conflict in clear and explicit 
detail; I would recommend this work to anyone who is interested in the 
nature of black and white communication in the United States. 

Readers who are familiar with the more comprehensive role of an- 
thropology to studies of black language will appreciate that I have leap- 
frogged through different stages of development, leaving large gaps in 
the actual scenario. The cited works have rather extensive bibliogra- 
phies, and these should more than serve the needs of fastidious readers 
who desire to pursue these interdisciplinary foundations in greater detail. 

Before we move on to our review of emerging topics, it is important 
to appreciate the ethnographic orientation of much of this research. In 
“The Ethnography of Speaking,” Hymes’ illustrates this point. Many 
readers are well acquainted with Hymes’ concept of communicative 
competence, and the universal aspects of every human speech event 
(e.g., a sender, receiver, topic, code, etc). Many of the studies that have 
been cited in this section are sympathetic to the ethnographic goals es- 
poused in Hymes’ approach; they try to describe black language as it is 
perceived and identified by native BVE speakers (see Gumperz and 
Hymes). The universal characteristics that Hymes describes are admit- 
tedly more difficult to describe for some cultures than for others; this 
will depend on the particular group in question and the specific object of 
investigation. | might add here that the importance of an ethnographic 
perspective to the study of BVE is stressed in my own writing on this 
subject. 


Emerging Topics 

Several scholars and private entrepreneurs have begun to expand re- 
search on black American dialects, along with other minority dialects 
and languages in the United States. Private publishers, toy manufactur- 
ers, and some major computer companies have invested new research 


and development in creating products that are tailored to the needs of 


minority students. These products will speak for themselves on the open 
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market; however, for the purpose of this review, it is important to appre- 
ciate that investors have attempted to develop new products which will 
enhance literacy skills. 

Nonprofit organizations continue to make contributions in this area, 
in spite of reduced funding from their traditional sources. The SWRL 
Educational Research and Development Center has published several 
books pertaining to the educational needs of minorities, with special at- 
tention to literacy needs. The editions by Cronnell, Lawlor, and Cronnell 
and Michael are exemplary of this tradition. Some of this work reviews 
research in progress and the implications of these ongoing studies for fu- 
ture educational policies. Computer-aided instruction is highly touted at 
the present time, and several software programs are available or being 
tested in various feasibility studies. 

More technical linguistic studies are being conducted at numerous 
universities across the United States. The continuing research of Stock- 
man and Vaughn-Cooke in particular shows tremendous promise for the 
future. As suggested previously, their videotaped analyses of BVE chil- 
dren and their parents will provide new methodologies and results to the 
already substantial literature on child language acquisition and develop- 
ment. Because so much of linguistic theory rests on assumptions pertain- 
ing to language development and the human cognitive capacity to 
acquire language, their work will have an impact on related studies in 
several disciplines. 

Another area of technical research which is still in the formulative 
stage focuses on language change among black Americans, as well as 
members of other minority groups. As the culture changes, so does the 
distribution of dialects that exist within the broader speech community. 
Recalling Figure 1(page 28), we know that increasing numbers of black 
Americans have mastered standard English, but we still do not know 
how this process has taken place, or at what rate of acceleration these 
changes are progressing. Researchers at several universities are engaged 
in projects that touch on these topics, and their results should be avail- 
able in published form within the next 2 to 3 years. 

Brasch has opened an important new area of study in this field with 
his book titled Black English and the Mass Media. He uses the term 
mass media in the broadest and most literal sense, examining different 
cycles of American history, and how black speech was portrayed to the 
general American public through print, radio, television, and film. With 
the growing interest in contemporary mass media, and the increased role 
of minorities in various media, we can expect interest in this specific 
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topic to grow. Brasch’s work is scholarly, although it could be managed 
by general readers who can appreciate elementary linguistic concepts 
(e.g., phonetic transcription and grammatical constructions). 

A neglected area of research might consider sex-related differences in 
the distribution of black American English. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, there are no published materials on the subject of black women’s 
speech. Judging by previous examinations of socially stratified dialects 
of English, we typically find women in the forefront of linguistic change, 
and that change almost always moves in the direction of the standard 
language. It would be important to learn whether or not similar processes 
can be observed between black men and women. Social pressures on 
blacks may be such that new trends might be found, or the pattern of 
women leading linguistic change may be upheld; at this point in time we 
simply do not have sufficient data to determine an answer. 

Each of these emerging topics reflects two essential facts; BVE is 
still prevalent among millions of black Americans, and these linguistic 
differences—between standard English and vernacular black dialects— 
intersect with the wider society in a multiplicity of ways. Here I have at- 
tempted to emphasize some of the more productive trends, yet my obser- 
vations lack considerable detail when the entire field of black language 
studies is taken into account. In the limited space that remains, it may be 
most beneficial to conclude on a philosophical note. 


Conclusion 

I alluded to Hymes’ conception of the “ethnography of speaking” as a 
productive avenue for BVE research. Many of the scholars who have 
worked on black speech, pidgin and creole languages—as well as Bern- 
stein’s formulation of elaborated and restricted codes—have all ac- 
knowledged their intellectual debt to Hymes. Most of the scholars who 
have worked on BVE have approached the topic with a particular re- 
search orientation in mind. Hymes has stressed a combined strategy, 
which considers language to be the intricate social and behavioral proc- 
ess that it is. His philosophy is best expressed in his own work with na- 
tive American texts. Hymes incorporates aspects of anthropology, 
folklore, linguistics, and history to arrive at a solution of interpreting na- 
tive texts. This same kind of interdisciplinary endeavor is needed for 
BVE research as well if we ever hope to obtain more complete evidence 
on black American speech patterns. 

Few of us will ever serve as president of three different scholarly as- 
sociations, nor will many of us commit our efforts to such practical mat- 
ters as the education of culturally diverse children. However, the philo- 
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sophical orientation that will ultimately be required for thorough BVE 
studies is mirrored in Hymes’ work with native American language stud- 
ies. A multifaceted approach is vital to the success of future black 
American English research. The urgency of the need becomes clearer in 
the politicized context that continues to plague this topic and related 
public policies. 

As Hall and Freedle observed, the melting pot myth for American so- 
ciety does not hold when black Americans, and other racial minorities, 
are taken into account. The best available evidence suggests that the so- 
cial borders between the races have begun to thaw, but they are far from 
being melted. It is in this changing social atmosphere that the dynamics 
of black speech patterns will continue to evolve. This review is intended 
for those individuals who believe that social science can contribute to 
the resolution of (some) social problems in general, and language-related 
issues in particular. 
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The Historical Development of Ebonics 








Ernie A. Smith 


Introduction 


Currently, there is much controversy within and outside linguistic circles 
regarding the validity and functional usability of the term Ebonics,’ the 
language of African Americans. In the opinion of most Ethno-, Psycho- 
and Sociolinguists, there is no question concerning the linguistic legiti- 
macy of Ebonics, and/or the functional usability of Ebonics—that is, the 
Black child’s primary language experience—for purposes of classroom 
instruction or any other educational purpose. However, problems seem 
always to arise when the question is posed, how do we teach Speakers of 
Ebonics to speak and/or read and write the Edited Acrolectal’ or Stan- 
dard American English (SAE)? 

In this discussion, the writer intends, within the context of the most 
recent historical and ethnolinguistic theory, to analyze, explore, and ex- 
plain the conflict and nuances of three linguistic theories. These theories 
concern the origin and historical development of Ebonics in America 
and the ideological underpinnings and predilections upon which these 
perspectives are based. 


Creolist vs. the Transformationalist vs. the Ethnolinguistic View 
When one researches and examines the educational and linguistic lit- 
erature on the comparative characteristics and nuances of African Amer- 
ican speech, one discovers that there is little or no dispute among lin- 
guists and many social scientists as to whether or not Ebonics exists as a 
separate, distinct, and legitimate language form. However, there are 
sharp and acutely contested differences of opinion amongst them as to 
its precise origin. In the literature pertaining to the comparative or his- 
torical and sociolinguistic nuances of Ebonics, three views are posited 
on its origin and historical development—the Creolist, the Transforma- 
tionalist, and the Ethnolinguistic. 

The linguistics and social scientists who are called Creolist advance 
what is called the Creole (Krio) hypothesis. In their view, Stewart (1967, 
p. 352) states: 
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The American Negro dialects probably derived from a creolized form of English 
once spoken on American plantations by Negro slaves and seemingly related to 
Creolized forms of English, which are still spoken by Negroes in Jamaica and 


other parts of the Caribbean... 


The Creolist view asserts that by systematically comparing, contrasting, 
and tracing certain similarities in phonological (sound), morpho-syntac- 
tical (grammar), and lexical (vocabulary) features of existing krio ver- 
naculars in West Africa, the Caribbean, and the United States, one can 
observe a certain degree of linguistic similarity in the speech and com- 
municative patterns of these communities. According to the Creolists, 
this linguistic similarity is evidence of a genetic kinship and linguistic 
continuity in these dialects that resulted from English and African lin- 
guistic convergence. (See Bailey, 1971; Dalby, 1971; DeCamp, 1971; 
Dillard, 1967; Taylor, 1969.) 


Transformationalist vs. the Creolist View 

The Transformationalists, on the other hand, posit a different point of 
view. They contend that in the ‘deep structure,”’ the linguistic patterns of 
Black and white Americans are basically the same, and that by the care- 
ful and systematic comparison of any given morphosyntactical construc- 
tion, and by employing the use of transformational rules of grammar, one 
can derive the identical underlying grammatical structure of Black and 
Anglo-American English. According to the Transformationalists, the dif- 
ferences in Black and Anglo-American linguistic behavior are superfi- 
cial and mainly in the surface structure. In the deep structure they are the 
same. (See Baratz, 1971; Labov, 1971; Shuy, Wolfram, and Riley, 
1971.) Describing the Transformationalist position on the Creole Hy- 
pothesis, Carol Pfaff (1971, p. 23) states: 


It seems that American Black English may not have included a creolized stage in 
its development since not all of the prerequisite social conditions for creolization 
were present at the time of its early history. In particular, the development of 
solidarity in isolated communities was prohibited by slave owners. Later, how- 
ever, when those conditions did arise, it was “too late” for creolization to occur; 
the language which had been adopted by the slaves and inherited by their de- 
scendants was essentially that of the white community with some differences due 


to interferences to be sure. 


Providing the Creolist rejoinder to the Transformationalists’ position, 
Stewart (1967, p. 351) states: 


Although most American Negro dialects have now merged enough with White 
speech to preclude their still being considered truly creole dialects, the apparent 
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survival of some creole features in many of them was a likely explanation of their 
more unique (vis-a-vis White speech) structural characteristics. 


It should be pointed out that Creolist and the Transformationalist 
views regarding the origins and historical development of Ebonics are 
the views most publicized in the current literature. Since this study be- 
gan, the writer has encountered, on numerous occasions while attending 
seminars, conferences, and workshops on Ebonics, dozens of investiga- 
tors who are proponents of a third view—a view which has been labeled 
as the Ethnolinguistic view. In the opinion of proponents of this view, 
the linguistic and paralinguistic features which represent the speech 
communicative competence of contemporary Black Americans are the 
linguistic continuation of the African Hamito-Bantu tradition in Black 


America. 


Ethnolinguist vs. Creolist View 

While proponents of the Ethnolinguistic view basically reject the Creole 
hypothesis as well as the Transformationalist theory, there are certain 
aspects of both of these views on which the Ethnolinguists concur. Con- 
sider, for example, the view of Creolists that there is linguistic continuity 
in West African, Caribbean, and Afro-American dialects; on this point, 
the Ethnolinguists concur. However, Ethnolinguists consider as com- 
pletely untenable the Creolist assertion that contemporary Afro-Am- 
erican Ebonics derived from earlier forms of pidginized or Creolized 
English. In rejecting the Creole hypothesis, Merv Alleyne (1969, p. 125) 
states: 


The pidgin notion seems to beg the question of genesis. Or if it deals with the 
question, it implies that there was linguistic discontinuity as far as the transmis- 
sion of African linguistic forms is concerned. African forms have sometimes, but 
not always, been recognized as existing in Afro-American dialects, but their pres- 
ence has been simply affirmed without serious attempts to determine the proc- 
esses by which they might have entered these dialects....The way the creole 
languages has been presented in much of the current work implies a break in any 
linguistic continuity with Africa. The implication is that Africans and African 
slaves gave up African languages, that is broke with the African linguistic tradi- 
tion and accepted a pidgin, i.e., primarily a European invention, a simplified ver- 
sion of a European language. 


In other words, if there currently exist systematic, rule-governed, and 
predictable differences in the speech and communicative styles of Afro- 
and Euro-Americans, and if history shows that these differences have 
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existed since the time that African slaves were first introduced to the 
shores of North America, then from an Ethno-sociological and compara- 
tive linguistic point of view, it most certainly would not be an unreason- 
able postulate to assume that these differences are at the base of the 
historical process. Since history does in fact show that the non-European 
Hamito-Semitic and Bantu languages are at the base of the historical 
process, then indeed the pidgin-Creole hypothesis does beg the question 
of genesis when it posits a pidgin European morphology as the underly- 
ing structure of Afro-American speech. In fact, as Alleyne (1969, p. 126) 
very succinctly puts it: 


To relate non-standard dialects of Black American urban communities to a pidgin 
would lead to the inference that there has been discontinuity, as far as the trans- 
mission of an African cultural item is concerned, and would in fact support the 


deficiency hypothesis. 


Thus, while the Ethnolinguists accept the Creolists’ notion that there has 
been linguistic continuity in African, Caribbean, and Afro-American dia- 
lects, they reject the Caucasio-centric inference that there has been an 
African linguistic discontinuity in the deep structure. 


Ethnolinguist vs. Transformationalist View 
Taking issue with the Transformational theory, the Ethnolinguists con- 
tend that the question of linguistic genesis cannot be explained by 
merely using phrase structure rules, tree diagrams, and transformational 
rules synchronically* on contemporary linguistic events. From a dia- 
chronic? linguistic point of view, contend the Ethnolinguists, the Trans- 
formationalist’s position on the origin and historical development of 
Ebonics is a post hoc ergo propter hoc fallacy.® According to the Ethno- 
linguist, from a diachronic linguistic standard, even if transformational- 
ists can, by ex post facto examination and analysis, derive similar deep 
structures for some sociolects or varieties of Ebonics and the so-called 
Standard English of Anglo-Americans, this finding does not in any way 
negate the well established historical fact that the autochthonous African 
ancestors of the slave descendants did not originally speak English. 
Therefore, when transformationalists synchronically employ the use 
of the generative transformational model for descriptive analysis of 
Afro- and Euro-American speech, and then conclude that contemporary 
varieties and dialects of Ebonics are merely nonstandard social dialects 
of English, they are actually ignoring the question of linguistic genesis. 
For, if the notion of deep and surface structure in language 1s valid, then 
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African languages (morphological systems) had deep structures also. 
And, if indeed African languages had deep structures, the mere intrusion 
of European lexicons would not alter the basic structure of African lan- 
guages, unless, of course European deep structures are superior to non- 
European deep structures. Even Pfaff (1971, p. 4), a Transformationalist, 
acknowledges that deep structures (underlying morpho-syntax) in lan- 
guages are resistant to change, though surface similarities can result 
from (African and European) linguistic convergence. She states: 


There is no reason to assume that the original learners internalized the underlying 
forms which native speakers have; to the contrary, it is true almost by definition 
that restructuring is a consequence of pidginization and creolization. Even within 
transformational theory, the resistance of underlying forms to change is countered 
by much restructuring of grammar in the process of language acquisition even for 
speakers with no history of interference from creolization. 


Thus, in the view of the Ethnolinguists, the Transformationalist posi- 
tion, though synchronically impressive, has no diachronic linguistic va- 
lidity. The Ethnolinguists contend that by positing deep and surface 
structures as linguistic universals and then to suggest that the original 
African learners of European languages discontinued their African 
linguistic tradition, the Transformationalists are, as in the case of 
Creolists (but less subtly), supporting a caucasio-centric model of 
African American linguistic deficiency. 

According to the Ethnolinguist, history does not record a single in- 
stance of white Euro-American women serving as nannies for Black 
slave babies. Psycholinguists and language acquisition experts have es- 
tablished that the basic linguistic syntax of human language is acquired 
by children before age three. Therefore, according to the Ethnolinguists, 
the Transformationalist theory that African slaves acquired their speech 
by imitating their white overseers is totally at variance with logic as well 
as with historical and ontogenetic linguistic fact. In fact, contend the 
Ethnolinguists, the Transformationalist theory is more aptly an explana- 
tion for the differences in Southern and Northern Anglo or Euro- 
American’s speech. 

From a socio- and psycholinguistic standpoint, contend the Ethno- 
linguists, Afro-Americans, like all human beings throughout the world, 
acquire the linguistic and paralinguistic cues they use in the environment 
in which they are spoken and heard. (And this statement is a linguistic 
fact!) However, according to the Ethnolinguists, while environment can 
and does (especially where there is racial isolation and socioeconomic 
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distance) serve to reinforce and perpetuate previously existing linguistic 
differences, environment in and of itself did not cause and is not the ori- 
gin of the differences in the speech and communicative styles of Afro- 
and Euro-Africans. Ebonics is the linguistic continuity of Africa in 
Black America, and this statement is a linguistic fact. 

Thus, we are confronted here with three conflicting views on the ori- 
gins and historical development of Ebonics—the Creolist, the Transfor- 
mationalist, and the Ethnolinguistic. In none of these views is there any 
contention that Ebonics is not a language. They all are in agreement that 
the linguistic constituents of Ebonics are highly structured, rule-govern- 
ed, and predictable features that occur in accordance with very intri- 
cately ordered rules. As linguists, their proponents all agree that when 
compared with Standard English, Ebonics is different, and they assert 
that Ebonics is not a deficient language system. 

Where the proponents of these three linguistic views essentially con- 
travene each other is in their linguistic reconstruction of the origin and 
historical development of Ebonics. As indicated previously, in the cur- 
rent literature that deals with the origin and historical development of 
Ebonics, there is a preponderance of articles and research reports that 
seems to focus primarily on the debate between the Creolists and the 
Transformationalists. Mainly because until recently research into the 
linguistic systems of autochthonous African has been negligible, but also 
undoubtedly because the Ethnolinguistic view assumes a diachronic lin- 
guistic premise that has provocative socio-political implications (Black 
Nationalism and Cultural Pluralism), there are few linguists, especially 
non-A frican-American, who can or who dare address themselves to the 
tenability of the Ethnolinguistic view. It really does not matter which 
view one posits, be it the Creolist, Transformationalist, or Ethnolinguis- 
tic position. What is really important is how, scientifically, can one ad- 
duce concrete data, documentation, and attestation to buttress his conten- 
tion. That is, can the investigator support his position with statistical, an- 
alytical, and observational research? 

Needless to say, in this writer’s opinion, the logic of history and sci- 
ence most concretely supports the Ethnolinguistic position on the origin 
and historical development of Ebonics. First, in contemporary linguistic 
circles, the most prevalent view concerning the basis for positing genetic 
kinship and linguistic continuity in languages is that continuity of mor- 
phology constitutes the relevant evidence (see Alleyne, 1969, p. 125; and 
Greenburg, 1963, p. 35). In fact, according to Alleyne (1969, pp. 125— 
126), it is generally accepted that there has been linguistic continuity in 
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Western Europe where the transmission of the Latin and Germanic mor- 
phological systems is concerned. This continuity makes languages such 
as French, Spanish, Portuguese, Rumanian, and Italian, etc., genetically 
related to Latin and languages such as English, Dutch, Danish, and Ger- 
man, etc., genetically related to old Germanic. Therefore, given that ge- 
netic kinship and linguistic continuity in languages are established by the 
evidence of morphological continuity, Alleyne (1969, p. 126) suggests 
that: 


If we find African elements in Afro-American dialects, the conclusion is inescap- 
able that they belong to the base of the historical process. If we find an almost to- 
tal absence of Indo-European morphology in Afro-American dialects, but in- 
stead find that the morphosyntax can in many respects be shown to be derived 
from the morphosyntax of West African languages, we can reasonably conclude 
that there is morphosyntactical continuity from West African languages to Afro- 


American dialects. 


A second consideration is that even though linguistic convergence 
necessarily involves a linguistic restructuring of some kind or another, 
the question which still remains is, what kind of restructuring occurs?— 
is it simplification or complexification? Stewart (1967, p. 357) writes: 


When a linguist says that a variety of language is pidginized, he merely means 
that it has a markedly simplified grammatical structure compared with the ‘nor- 
mal’ (that is, unpidginized) source-language. The simplification may be one way 
in which speakers of different languages can make a new language easier to learn 
and use particularly if they have neither the opportunity nor the motivation to 
learn to speak it the way the primary users do... 


In opposition to the view that pidginization is a simplification of a source 
language, S. Beban-Chumbow (1973) (see Westbrook, 1971, p. 21) has 
pointed out that: 


No matter what meaning it takes, the term simplification obscures significant 
facts about the process of pidginization and creolization. Pidgins and creoles 
should best be viewed not as a simplification but as a restructuring of a super- 
strate language in the direction of a substrate language, since restructuring im- 
plies not only the relative surface reduction (simplification) but also the resulting 
diversification and ultimate complexification. 


In other words, given what has just been established in the foregoing 
concerning pidginization versus complexification of languages in con- 
vergence, clearly only the most incompetent or uninitiated in the field of 
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linguistics and dialectology would suggest that Afro-American speech 
represents “droppings,” “deletions,” “reductions omissions,” and/or 
“simplifications” of Euro-American English forms, phonologically or 
morphosyntactically. Nevertheless, precisely these kinds of terms and 
characteristics are replete in the literature on Afro-American speech. 
Linguistic evidence indicates that most often linguistic convergence can 
and does result in a restructuring process called relexification, i.e., “the 
replacement of a vocabulary item in a language with a word from an- 
other, without a change in the grammar” (Dillard, 1967). 

Since relexification where Afro-American Ebonics is concerned im- 
plies a linguistic continuity of Africa in Black America, this writer be- 
lieves there is a clear and manifest chauvinistic bias toward European 
languages inherent in both the Creolist and the Transformationalist theo- 
ries on the origin and historical development of Ebonics. From a dia- 
chronic linguistic perspective, the existence of such linguistic forms as 
the: (1) aspectual form of the verb fo be; (2) the remote time construc- 
tion been; (3) the double, tri, and amplifatory negation construction; 
(4) the double and multiple subject construction; (5) the zero copula, the 
zero auxiliary, and the zero past tense marker; (6) the retention of the 
canonical form in the distribution of the consonant phonemes /th/, /r/, /t/, 
/a/, /k/, A/, and /n/; (7) the completive aspect in the distribution of the 
word done; and (8) the tagmemic correlative use of the numeral one, and 
the many other highly structured, rule-governed, and predictable features 
in the speech of Afro-Americans, which clearly distinguish the speech of 
Afro-Americans from that of the English-speaking Euro-Americans, is a 
clear and undeniable attestation of the ethnolinguistic fact that African- 
American speech is the linguistic continuation of Africa in Black Amer- 
ica. 


Notes 


! Ebonics (Ebony + Phonics) or Black Sounds: This term was developed by consensus 
among several Afro-American psychologists and ethnolinguists attending a conference on 
the “Cognitive and Language Development of the Black Child,” in St. Louis, Missouri, in 
January 1973. As an all encompassing, non-pejorative label, the term Ebonics refers to 
“linguistic and paralinguistic features which on a concentric continuum represent the 
language and communicative competence of West African, Caribbean, and United States 
Slave Descendants of African Origin.” In short, Ebonics is verbal and non-verbal sounds, 
cues, and gestures which are systematically and predictably utilized in the process of 
communication by Afro-Americans. 

2 Edited Acrolectal English is a term coined by the writer to encompass two connotations 
inherent in the notion of standardization which are obscured by the mere use of the term 
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Standard American English: (1) first, the term Standard American English obscures the 
fact that written varieties of English or any language are distinguished from the spoken 
varieties. Inasmuch as there are no native speakers of the edited variety of American Eng- 
lish or the edited variety of any language, the term edited is here employed to designate 
the written Standard English as opposed to the spoken Standard American English; 
(2) the second consideration obscured by the term Standard American English is the fact 
that there are prestige and non-prestige regional varieties of the spoken or oral American 
English. Hence, to designate the nationally prestigious variety of spoken American Eng- 
lish, the term Acrolect is used in contrast to the term basilect which refers to the non- 


prestige variety. 


3 Deep Structure (Wolfram, 1972, p. 32): Deep structure is basically a system of proposi- 
tions which interrelate in such a way as to express the meaning of the sentence, while 
surface structure is the realization of these propositions in terms of the particular gram- 
matical devices (e.g., linear ordering, grammatical categories) of the language. The 
knowledge of language involves the ability to assign deep and surface structures to an 
infinite range of sentences, to relate these structures appropriately, and to assign a seman- 
tic interpretation and phonetic interpretation to the paired deep and surface structure. The 
failure to understand this relation is, no doubt, responsible for some of the misinterpreta- 


tion of non-standard varieties of language. 


4 Synchronic: A synchronic statement is a statement about a language at one period in 
time. Synchronic linguistics is the basic field in which most (if not all) linguists have 
been trained. As its name implies, this field focuses upon the systematic description of a 
given language in a given time and place. It is not historical; it is not comparative; it Is 
not prescriptive. Its emphasis Is definitely on spoken language, the assumption being that 
written language is both derivative and different from natural language or speech (Lan- 


gacker, 1968; Wardhaugh, 1972; Fishman, 1972). 


5 Diachronic: A diachronic statement is a statement about a change or changes that took 
place over a period of time. Historical (diachronic) linguistics, for example, in studying 
the changes that occur in a given code over time (sound change, grammatical changes, 
‘and word changes), has of necessity been concerned with human migrations, intergroup 
contacts (conquest, trade). Historical linguistics (also known as comparative linguistics) 
focuses on tracing how one, earlier, parent (“proto”) code subsequently divided into sev- 
eral related but separate (“sister” or “daughter”) codes (Langacker, 1968; Wardhaugh, 


1972; Fishman, 1972). 


6 Post hoc ergo propter hoc fallacy: the fallacy of thinking that one event which follows 


another must be its result. 
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Some Linguistic Features 
of Negro Dialect 





Ralph W. Fasold and Walter A. Wolfram 


Introduction 


Linguists have become interested in the systematic description of Black 
English as it is spoken today in urban ghettos. One of the most compre- 
hensive of these descriptions is in the article done by Ralph Fasold and 
Walt Wolfram, based on data gathered from a survey of the current lit- 
erature on Black English. They make the traditional linguistic division 
between phonology (sound) and syntax (grammar), but in both sections 
present phonological and syntactic rules which have been proposed to 
account for the system of actual Black English forms they describe. 
Since speech in any language variety is seen as rule-governed verbal be- 
havior although the rules may vary from variety to variety, the actual 
speech forms are presented more revealingly when linked to a system of 
rules. Having a system of rules based on the actual usage of Black Eng- 
lish speakers is seen to give the organization necessary for a systematic 
description of this social variety. 

There are essentially three sources of information on the features of 
Negro dialect. First, there are detailed technical linguistic analyses 
which are difficult for non-specialists to read. Another source of infor- 
mation is in the form of lists which usually sacrifice adequacy in favor 
of simplicity. A third source of information is articles about the history 
of Negro dialect in which certain features are emphasized, but in which 
no comprehensive analysis is attempted. Our purpose here is to present 
the information currently available on the linguistic features of Negro 
dialect in non-technical language, but in sufficient detail to be useful, if 
not to teachers themselves, at least to those who would like to write 
teaching materials but do not feel secure in their knowledge of the fea- 
tures involved. The details of the analysis being presented are based on 
careful research and while no extensive references to this research are 
made in the course of the presentation, all the source material can be 
found in the references at the end of this article. 
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Before discussing the features themselves, it is necessary to clarify 
several facts about Negro dialect. First, it should be understood that not 
all Negroes speak Negro dialect. There are many Negroes whose speech 
is indistinguishable from others of the same region and social class, and 
there are many whose speech can be identified as Negro only by a few 
slight differences in pronunciation and vocal quality. Second, Negro dia- 
lect shares many features with other kinds of English. Its distinctiveness, 
however, lies in the fact that it has a number of pronunciation and gram- 
matical features which are not shared by other dialects. It is important to 
realize that Negro dialect is a fully formed linguistic system in its own 
right, with its own grammar and pronunciation rules; it cannot simply be 
dismissed as an unworthy approximation of standard English. In fact, 
there are some grammatical distinctions which can be made more easily 
in Negro dialect than in standard English. Negro dialect, then, as the 
term is used here, is a cohesive linguistic system which is substantially 
different from standard American English dialects. It is spoken by some, 
though not all Negroes, particularly those of the lower socioeconomic 
classes. Furthermore, as will be brought out in the discussion, almost all 
the features associated with Negro dialect alternate with standard Eng- 
lish forms in actual speech. To avoid forming a distorted picture of how 
speech is actually used in the lower socioeconomic black community, 
this variation or alteration should be kept in mind when reading the de- 
scriptions which follow. 


Pronunciation 

It is important to keep separate the two kinds of differences between 
standard English and Negro dialect. Some of these features, like the pro- 
nunciation of then as den, are the result of differences in the pronuncia- 
tion systems of two kinds of American English. Other differences, like 
the use of “double” or multiple negatives, are grammatical in nature. 
Sometimes it is not obvious which kind of feature is involved. For ex- 
ample, we will see that the rule which causes speakers of Negro dialect 
to say He go where standard English speakers say He goes is a gram- 
matical rule. On the other hand, the rule by which speakers of Negro dia- 
lect say He walk where standard dialect speakers say He walked is a 
pronunciation rule. Some of the reasons for this conclusion and for the 
importance of the distinction between the two types of rules will be 
given in the description to follow. 
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Word-final Consonant Clusters 


1. General. Standard English words ending in a consonant cluster or 
blend often have the final member of the cluster absent in Negro dialect. 
(2) As we shall see, the reduction of some clusters which are formed by 
the addition of the -s suffix can be attributed to a grammatical difference 
between standard English and Negro dialect (see pp. 132, 141-143). 
Other types of cluster “reductions,” however, do not result from gram- 
matical differences, but are the product of pronunciation differences in 
final consonant clusters. In Negro dialect, words such as test, desk, hand, 
and build are pronounced as fes’, des’, han’, and buil' respectively. Be- 
cause of this, we find that pairs of words such as build and bill, coal and 
cold, and west and Wes have identical pronunciations in Negro dialect. 

It is important to distinguish two basic types of clusters which are af- 
fected by this sort of reduction. First of all, clusters in which both mem- 
bers of the cluster belong to the same “base word” (3) can be reduced, as 
in tes’, des', han', and buil'. But reduction also affects final ¢ or d which 
results when the suffix -ed is added to the “base word.” In all varieties of 
English, the -ed suffix has several different phonetic forms, depending 
on how the base word ends. If it ends in d or ¢, the -ed suffix is pro- 
nounced something like id (e.g., wantid, countid); otherwise it 1s pro- 
nounced as ¢ or d. When the word ends in a voiced sound, it is 
pronounced as d, so that words with -ed like rubbed or rained are actu- 
ally pronounced as rubd and raind respectively. Consonants like 5, n, 
and g are pronounced with vocal cords vibrating, that is, they are voiced. 
If the base word ends in a voiceless consonant, the cluster ends in ¢, so 
that messed and looked are actually pronounced as mest and Jookt, re- 
spectively. Consonants such as s, k, and fare pronounced without the vi- 
bration of the vocal cords, that is, they are voiceless. In Negro dialect, 
when the addition of the -ed suffix results in either a voiced or voiceless 
cluster, the cluster may be reduced by removing the final member of the 
cluster. This affects -ed when it functions as a past tense marker (e.g.,, 
Yesterday he move' away), a participle (e.g., The boy was mess’ up) or an 
adjective (e.g., He had a scratch’ arm), although its association with the 
past tense is the most frequent. The list of clusters affected by this proc- 
ess and the examples of the two types of consonant cluster reduction are 
in the following table: Type I represents clusters which do not in- 


given | t 
volve -ed and Type II represents clusters which result from the addition 
of the -ed suffix. | 

Note that in the table, such clusters as [mp] (¢.g., jump, ramp), [nt] 


(e.g., count, rent), [It] (e.g.., colt, belt), [nk] (e.g. crank, rank), and [Ip] 
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(e.g., gulp, help) are not included. The reason is that the reduction rule 
operates only when both members of the cluster are either voiced or 
voiceless. Words like mind, cold, or rained (pronounced raind) end in 
two voiced sounds, ” and d. On the other hand, words like jump, count, 
belt, crank, and help end in one voiced and one voiceless sound; m, 7, l 
and [n] sound are voiced, while ¢, k, and p are voiceless. Since final con- 
sonant clusters can be reduced only when both consonants are voiced or 
when both consonants are voiceless, these words ending in one of each 
kind of consonant never have reduced clusters. 


Table 3: Consonant Clusters in Which the Final 
Member of the Cluster May Be Absent” 


Phonetic Cluster Examples* 
Type I Type II 
[st] test, post, list missed, messed, dressed 


[sp] wasp, clasp, grasp 
[sk] desk, risk, mask 


[St] finished, latched, cashed 
[zd] raised, composed, amazed 
[_d] judged, charged, forged 
[ft] left, craft, cleft laughed, stuffed, roughed 
[vd] loved, lived, moved 

[nd] mind, find, mound rained, fanned, canned 
[md] named, foamed, rammed 
[ld] cold, wild, old called, smelled, killed 
[pt] apt, adept, inept mapped, stopped, clapped 
[kt] act, contact, expect looked, cooked, cracked 


* Where there are no examples under Type I or II, the cluster does not 


occur under that category. 
ee 


In some ways, the absence of the final member of the consonant clus- 
ter in Negro dialect is like a process which can also be observed in stan- 
dard English; in other ways, however, it is quite different. In standard 
English, the final member of the cluster may be absent if the following 
word begins with a consonant, so that bes' kind, col’ cuts, and wes’ side 
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are common and acceptable in spoken standard English. (4) In standard 
English, however, this reduction can take place only when the following 
word begins with a consonant. While col’ cuts does not violate the pro- 
nunciation rules of standard English, col’ egg does. In Negro dialect, this 
reduction not only takes place when the following word begins with a 
consonant, but it may also take place when it is followed by a vowel or a 
pause of some type. Thus wes’ en’, bes’ apple, or col' egg are all accept- 
able according to Negro dialect rules of pronunciation. Items such as 
Yesterday he was mess‘ up occur because of this pronunciation rule and 
not because past tense is absent in Negro dialect. In standard English it is 
not at all unusual to hear a sentence such as Yesterday I burn’ my hand, 
since the potential cluster in burned is followed by a word beginning 
with a consonant. But a sentence such as Jt was burn' up, acceptable in 
Negro dialect, would not be acceptable in standard English since the po- 
tential cluster is followed by a word beginning with a vowel. 

2. Plural formation. Related to the reduction of final consonant clus- 
ters in Negro dialect is a particular pattern of pluralization involving the 
-s and -es plural forms. In all varieties of English, there are several dif- 
ferent phonetic forms for the plural suffix. If the word ends in an s-like 
sound (i.e., a sibilant such as s, sh, z, zh), the plural suffix is formed by 
adding -es; phonetically, this is pronounced something like -iz. Thus bus, 
bush, and buzz are pluralized as buses, bushes, and buzzes respectively. 
If the word does not end in an s-like sound, then -s is added; phonetically 
this is z after voiced sounds and s after voiceless sounds. Thus, the plural 
of pot, coat, bud, and pan is pots, coats, buds (phonetically budz) and 
pans (phonetically panz) respectively. In Negro dialect, words ending in 
s plus p, t or k add the -es plural instead of the -s plural. (5) Thus, words 
like desk, ghost, wasp, and test are pluralized as desses, ghoses, wasses, 
and teases. Because the p, t, and k are so often removed by the rule dis- 
cussed above, these plurals are formed as if desk, test, and wasp ended in 
s, instead of sk, st, or sp. It is essential to understand that this is a regular 
pluralization pattern due to the status of final consonant clusters in Ne- 
gro dialect. 

Attempting to learn standard English pluralization patterns, speakers 
will sometimes pluralize words like desk and test as deskes and testes 
respectively. These forms result from the failure to eliminate Negro dia- 
lect pluralization after realizing that words like fest and desk are to be 
pronounced with a cluster. Technically, this is known as “hypercorrec- 


tion.” 
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3. The status of word-final clusters. Because consonant clusters occur 
so infrequently at the end of words in Negro dialect, one might ask whe- 
ther these word-final clusters can be considered an integral part of the 
Negro dialect system. That is, are speakers of Negro dialect at all fa- 
miliar with what words may and what words may not end in clusters? 
This question is crucial for teaching, since clusters must be taught as 
completely new items if Negro dialect speakers are completely un- 
familiar with them. On the other hand, if clusters are a part of the dialect 
and simply different from standard English because they can undergo 
reduction in certain contexts where reduction is not possible in standard 
English (e.g., when the following word begins with a vowel), the teach- 
ing problem is of a different nature. What must be taught in the latter 
case is the contexts in which cluster reduction is not possible in standard 
English but is possible in Negro dialect, while the lists of standard Eng- 
lish words ending in clusters must be taught as completely new items if 
clusters are not an integral part of the dialect. 

This question can be answered most clearly by observing what hap- 
pens when suffixes beginning with a vowel are added to a base word 
ending in a cluster in standard English. This includes -ing as in testing or 
scolding, -er as in tester or scolder, and -est as in coldest or oldest. If a 
consonant cluster is presented in such constructions (e.g., testing, tester), 
we may assume that the speaker is fully acquainted with the cluster, but 
that it can be reduced in places where it is not possible in standard Eng- 
lish. For the vast majority of Negro dialect speakers in the North, this is 
exactly how the rule concerning consonant clusters operates. These spea- 
kers may reduce the cluster in the context of tes’ program or tes' idea, 
but retain the cluster in fester. There is, however, also a group of Negro 
dialect speakers, most typically Southern children, who not only show 
the absence of the final member of the cluster in tes’ program or tes’ 
idea, but in teser as well. For these speakers, the teaching of standard 
English must start with the list of standard English words which end in 
consonant clusters. 

We may summarize our observations about the word-final consonant 
clusters in Table 4, which represents how standard English and the two 
varieties of Negro dialect function with respect to final consonant clus- 
ters. The three contexts mentioned above are: (1) the following word be- 
gins with a consonant, (2) the following word does not begin with a con- 
sonant, and (3) a suffix beginning with a vowel follows. 

On the basis of this table, we can draw some general conclusions 
about the social significance of consonant cluster reduction. We see, for 
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example, that Negro dialect is very much like standard English when the 
following word begins with a consonant; a reduction of the cluster there- 
fore has little social significance in this context. When not followed by a 
consonant, however, it is socially stigmatized. Absence of the cluster is 
most stigmatized when a suffix beginning with a vowel is added. 


Table 4: Consonant Cluster Reduction 
ne 


(1) (2) (3) 

__#C __# __-Vv 
Standard English tes' program __ test idea testing 
Negro dialect | tes'program __tes' idea testing 
Negro dialect 2 tes'program __ tes’ idea tes'ing 


The th-Sounds 

1. General. In standard English, the letters th actually represent two dif- 
ferent types of sound. First, they represent the voiced sound in words 
such as the, they, and that (i.e., a voiced interdental fricative). Second, 
they represent the voiceless sound as in words like thought, thin, and 
think (a voiceless interdental fricative). In Negro dialect, the regular pro- 
nunciation rules for the sounds represented by th are quite different. The 
particular sounds which ¢h represents are mainly dependent on the con- 
text in which th occurs. That is, the sounds for th are dependent on 
where th might occur in a word and/or what sounds occur next to it. 

9. Word-initial. At the beginning of a word, the th in the is frequently 
pronounced as ad in Negro dialect, so that words such as the, they, and 
that are pronounced as de, dey, and dat respectively. It has been pointed 
out that a limited amount of d for th is also characteristic of standard 
English in the most casual or informal speech style. In Negro dialect, 
however, it is much more frequent so that the pronunciation de for the is 
the regular pronunciation. It is important to note here that the pronuncia- 
tion of d for th in Negro dialect is not simply an error in pronunciation, 
but the result of a regular and patterned rule. 

In the case of th in words such as thought, think, or thin (the voiceless 
interdental fricative), th is sometimes pronounced as #, so that thought, 
think, or thin are pronounced as tought, tink, and tin respectively. How- 
ever, most Negro dialect speakers who pronounce thought as tought will 
also sometimes pronounce it as thought. That is, both the th and ¢ pro- 
nunciations for thought are appropriate for Negro dialect. If th is fol- 
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lowed by r as in throat or three still another pronunciation is possible. 
These words may be pronounced with an f so that three and throat can 
be pronounced as free and froat respectively. This means that items such 
as three and free may be pronounced the same in Negro dialect. 

3. Within a word. In the middle of the word, there are several differ- 
ent pronunciations for th in Negro dialect. For the voiceless sound as in 
nothing, author or ether, most frequently it is pronounced as f. Thus, no- 
thing, author, and ether are pronounced as nuf'n, ahfuh, and eefuh re- 
spectively. For the voiced sound, as in brother, rather, ot bathing, th is 
pronounced as v in some varieties of Negro dialect, so that these words 
are pronounced as bruvah, ravah, and bavin’, respectively. 

In addition to f and v for th in the middle of a word, several other 
pronunciations may occur. When Zh is followed by a nasal sound such as 
m orn, th may be pronounced as t. Thus ‘ritmetic for arithmetic, nut'n 
for nothing, or montly for monthly, are patterns frequently used in Negro 
dialect. There are also several items in which no consonant at all 1s 
found. For example, mother may be pronounced as muh (with a length- 
ened vowel) and brother may be pronounced as bruh. This pattern, how- 
ever, is relatively infrequent and only takes place when the vowel sounds 
preceding and following ¢h are similar. 

4. Word-final. At the end of a word, fis the predominant pronuncia- 
tion of th in words such as Ruth, tooth, and south, which are pronounced 
as Ruf, toof, and souf, respectively. Whereas most speakers fluctuate be- 
tween the pronunciation of f and ¢h in the middle of the word, some 
speakers exclusively use f and v at the ends of these words. In addition to 

fand v at the ends of these words, several other sounds may be repre- 
sented by th, dependent upon the sounds which precede it. (6) When the 
preceding sound is the nasal sound n, ¢ may occur so that tenth and 
month are pronounced as tent’ and mont’, respectively. The stop f or d 
may also be used with the preposition with, so that it is pronounced as 
wit or wid. Next to the nasal n, it is also possible to have no consonant at 
all present. This means that month and tenth may be pronounced as mon’ 
and ten’. 


rand / 

|. After vowels. The pronunciation rule for r and / in Negro dialect oper- 
ates in a way quite similar to white speech in certain parts of the South. 
At the beginning of a word, r and / are always pronounced, as in run, lip, 
rub, or lamp. In other positions, however, r and / are sometimes reduced 
to a vowel-like quality pronounced something like uh. The most impor- 
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tant context to recognize in discussing the so-called “loss” of r and / is 
when they follow a vowel (technically called “post-vocalic”). In such 
items as steal, sister, nickel, or bear, only a “phonetic vestige” of r or / is 
pronounced, so that we hear steauh, sistuh, nickuh, and beauh respec- 
tively. Preceding a consonant in a word (e.g., wart, tart) some speakers 
do not have any phonetic vestige of r or /; this means that he/p and hep 
and taught and torte may be pronounced identically by these speakers. In 
some areas of the South, Negro dialect may also reveal no vestige of r 
following the vowels o or u. For these speakers, door and doe, four and 
foe, and sure and show may be pronounced alike. Although it has been 
suggested that / may also be completely absent at the end of a word fol- 
lowing o or u, there seems to be some small phonetic vestige so that toll 
and toe or mole and mow do not sound exactly alike in Negro dialect. 

In some “r-less” American English dialects the word which follows r 
or / is important in determining whether or not r and / loss may take 
place. For example, in the r-less dialect of New England, r is consis- 
tently absent when the following word begins with a consonant, as in 
brothuh Mike or fouh people; when followed by a word that begins with 
a vowel, the r is consistently present, as in brother Ed or four apples. In 
Negro dialect, however, it may be absent in both types of contexts, al- 
though it is more frequently absent when followed by a word beginning 
with a consonant (e.g., fouh people) than when followed by one begin- 
ning with a vowel (e.g., fouh apples). 

2. Between vowels. Not only may r or / be absent when followed by 
another word beginning with a vowel, but r absence is occasionally ob- 
served between two vowels within a word. Thus, it is possible to get 
Ca’ol, sto'y, or ma'y for Carol, story, and marry respectively. 

3. Effect on vocabulary and grammar. The consistent absence of r at 
the end of a word has led to several “mergers” of vocabulary items. That 
is, because of the similarity of two words after a particular pronunciation 
rule has taken place, one word has assumed the function of what was 
originally two words. For example, when the phonetic vestige which re- 
places the r is removed, there is only a small difference which separates 
they from their or you from your. The forms they and you can be used as 
possessive as in It is they book or It is your book in Negro dialect as a 
result of this merging process (cf. Undifferentiated pronouns, p. 142). 

Like r, the loss of / may have important implications for grammatical 
functions. The most crucial of these deals with the loss of 7 on a con- 
tracted form of the future modal wil/. We may get a sentence such as 
Tomorrow I bring the thing for Tomorrow I'll bring the thing, where will 
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becomes 1// and then is lost completely. This pronunciation process ac- 
counts for use of be in Negro dialect as an indicator of future time, as in 
He be here in a few minutes. The pronunciation rule for the loss of the 
contracted form of / takes place most frequently when the following 
word begins with 5, m, or w (i.e., labial sounds). 

4. After initial consonants. Before leaving our description of the rules 
for r and / in Negro dialect, we must note that in certain words, r may be 
absent when it follows a consonant. Two main types of contexts can be 
cited to account for this phenomenon. First, » may be absent when the 
following vowel is either o or u, so that we get th'ow for throw, and 
th'ough for through. Second, r may be absent in unstressed syllables, so 
that protéct and proféssor are pronounced as p'otéct and p'ofe'ssuh, 
respectively. 

5. Social stigma. On the whole, r and / absence has not been as so- 
cially stigmatized as many other grammatical and pronunciation rules of 
Negro dialect. This is probably due to the fact that certain types of 7 ab- 
sence are generally recognized as legitimate regional characteristics of 
some dialects of standard English. Because of the relatively slight stima- 
tization, the rule for r and / absence is often found in the speech of mid- 
dle class Negroes living in regions characterized by the presence of r and 


l 


Final 5, d, and g 
1. Devoicing. At the end of a syllable, the voiced stops 5, d, and g (and, 
to a lesser extent, all voiced consonants except nasals r, /, w, and y) are 
often pronounced as the corresponding voiceless stops, p, t, and k, re- 
spectively. This means that words such as pig, bud, and cab end in k, ¢, 
and p, respectively. Before concluding that pig and pick, bud and butt, 
and cab and cap sound identical in Negro dialect, it is essential to note 
that they are still distinguished by the length of the vowel. English vow- 
els are held slightly longer when the following sound is voiced (1.e., the 
vowel in bud is held slightly longer than the vowel in butt). In the case 
of Negro dialect, the vowel is lengthened before sounds such as d in bud, 
even though the d is actually pronounced f. As a result, bud does not 
sound the same as butt because the u is “stretched out” a little in bud but 
not in butt. 

In some varieties of standard English, “devoicing” can take place in 
an unstressed syllable, so that we can get salat for salad, hundret for 
hundred, or acit for acid. Negro dialect not only has the rule for devoic- 
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ing in unstressed syllables, but stressed syllables as well, so that we hear 
mut for mud, goot for good, and loat for load. 

The -ed suffix, when attached to verb bases ending in a vowel, is rep- 
resented by d in all varieties of English. The devoicing rule applies to 
this d of mud, good, and load. For this reason, played is sometimes pro- 
nounced p/ayt in Negro dialect. 

2. Deletion of d. In addition to the devoicing rule, there are some 
speakers who may have the complete absence of the stop d, although this 
is not nearly as frequent as devoicing. This results in pronunciations 
such as goo’ man and ba’ soldier. The rule for the absence of d occurs 
more frequently when d is followed by a consonant than when followed 
by a vowel (e.g., goo’ soldier is more frequent than goo’ egg); d absence 
‘s most common before s or z. For this reason, the addition of an -s suf- 
fix often results in pronunciations such as kiz for kids, and boahz for 
boards. 

d-absence is also possible when d represents the -ed suffix with ver- 
bal bases ending in vowels. It is possible to observe sentences like Yes- 
terday he play it and He had play it the day before. However, since this 
rule is much less frequently applied than the rule eliminating the second 
member of a consonant cluster, there are many more cases of sentences 
like Yesterday he miss it than Yesterday he play it. 


Nasalization 

There are several different aspects of the nasals m, n, and ng (phoneti- 
cally) which must be discussed with reference to Negro dialect. Some of 
these are quite characteristic of all nonstandard English dialects, others 
are characteristic of southern standard as well as nonstandard dialects, 
and still others are unique to Negro dialect. 

1. The -ing suffix. The use of the -in suffix for -ing (e.g., singin, 
buyin, swimin’) is a feature which is characteristic of all socially stigma- 
tized varieties of English. Because of the spelling of as ng this is some- 
times referred to as a “dropping of the g.” Although in in such words as 
sing-in'’, comin’, and doin’ occurs in all socially stigmatized varieties of 
American English, its frequency is somewhat greater in Negro dialect 
than in other nonstandard dialects. In fact, there may be some speakers 
who do not use the -ing form at all. This form is one of the most stereo- 
typed phonological features of nonstandard speech in the American lan- 
guage. | 

.. Nasalized vowels. Another feature which is found in Negro dialect 
‘s the use of a nasalized vowel instead of the nasal consonant. Generally, 
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this only takes place at the end of a syllable. In words like man, bun, or 
bum the final consonant is sometimes not pronounced, but a nasalization 
of the preceding vowel is found similar to the type of nasalization of 
vowels that is found in a language such as French. This means that 
words such as rum, run, and rung might all sound alike in Negro dialect 
(that is, they may all be produced as [r] phonetically where [~] stands for 
nasalization). As many other features in Negro dialect, this feature does 
not occur categorically. That is, there is always fluctuation between the 
use of the nasalized vowel and the nasal consonant. 

3. The influence of nasals on i and e. Finally, we should mention the 
influence that nasal consonants have on the vowels i and e. Before a na- 
sal consonant, j and e do not contrast, making words such as pin and pen 
or fin and ten sound identical. This pronunciation rule of Negro dialect is 
quite like some standard varieties of Southern speech, and only has so- 
cial significance in a Northern context. 


Vowel Glides 


In some parts of the South, the vowel glides represented as ay (e.g., 
slide, time) and oy (e.g., boy, toy) are generally pronounced without the 
glide. Thus, s/ide and time may be pronounced as sahd and tahm and boy 
_ and toy as boah and toah. This feature of some Southern standard as well 
as nonstandard dialects has been adopted as an integral part of Negro 
dialect. The absence of the glide is much more frequent when it is fol- 
lowed by a voiced sound or a pause than it is when followed by a voice- 
less sound. This means that the absence of a glide is much more likely in 
words such as slide, time, or toy than it is in kite, bright, or flight. Many 
speakers never have a glide when followed by voicing but always have 
one when followed by a voiceless sound (e.g., they always have tahm for 
time but never have kaht for kite). Because the rule for vowel glides is 
found among middle class speakers in the South, its social significance 
is limited to Northern areas, where it is associated with class and race. 
Even in Northern areas, however, its stigmatization is minimal. 


Indefinite Articles a and an 

In standard English, when the following word begins with a vowel, the 
indefinite article an is used as 1n an apple or an egg; when it is followed 
by a word beginning with a consonant, a occurs as in a boy or a dog. In 
Negro dialect, as in some varieties of white Southern speech, the article 
a is used regardless of how the following word begins. With a selected 
eroup of words (of more than one syllable) which may begin with a 
vowel similar to a (phonetically [9]), the article may also be completely 
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absent (or, at least, “merge” with the vowel); this results in sentences 
such as He had eraser or He had erector set. Less frequently, and mostly 
among younger children, this article may be absent in other types of con- 
structions (e.g., J have pencil), but this type of absence seems to be a 
grammatical rather than a pronunciation feature. 


Stress 

Stress or accent in Negro dialect operates quite like the stress patterns of 
standard English with several exceptions. One exception can be found 
when standard English words of more than one syllable have their stress 
on the second syllable rather than the first. In Negro dialect, some of 
these words may be stressed on the first rather than the second syllable. 
This only affects a small subset of words such as police, hotel, or July, 
which in Negro dialect are pronounced as pélice, hotel, and July. 

Another difference which can be traced to stress is the absence of the 
first syllable of a word when the first syllable is unstressed. For exam- 
ple, we find ‘rithmetic, ‘member, ‘cept, or ‘bout, respectively. Because 
this pattern results in the absence of certain types of prefixes, some 
speakers may occasionally “overuse” the prefix re-. This overuse of re- 
may result in formations such as revorce or remorial for divorce and me- 
morial, according to William A. Stewart. 


Other Pronunciation Features 

In addition to the systematic patterns which have been mentioned above, 
there are several features which are quite restricted. One such feature is 
the pronunciation of ask as ax, so that it sounds like axe. This feature, 
which is quite prominent in some speakers of Negro dialect, can be re- 
lated to an Old English pronunciation which has been preserved in Ne- 
gro dialect as well as white Appalachian speech. 

Another rule which is quite limited is the absence of s in a word 
which ends in x (phonetically [ks]). This pattern results in the pronuncia- 
tion of box as bok and six as sik (homophonous with sick). For the most 
part, this feature is limited to a few items ending in x and is more fre- 
quently found in Southern speakers of Negro dialect than it is in North- 
ern speakers. 

Finally, we may mention rules for the str clusters in such words as 
string and street, which may be pronounced as skring and skreet, respec- 
tively. At the end of a word, st may also be changed to sk, so that wrist 
and twist are occasionally pronounced as wrisk and twisk when speakers 
are trying to approximate a standard English norm. 
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There are, of course, other restricted types of differences between the 
pronunciation rules of Negro dialect and standard English which might 
be mentioned. Other examples, however, are either so limited in terms of 
the numbers of items affected or so unobtrusive in terms of their social 
significance, that it is sufficient for the teacher to have a firm under- 
standing of the pronunciation features which we have described above. 
Indeed, the teacher who fully understands and respects the pronunciation 
rules of Negro dialect discussed here will have taken a necessary step in 
the effective teaching of standard English. 


Grammar 

Other features of Negro dialect are due to the fact that some of the rules 
of Negro dialect grammar are different from grammatical rules in stan- 
dard English. These rules deal with the verb system, with negation, with 
noun suffixes, with question formation, and with pronouns. Some of the 
features in the following section, however, are technically pronunciation 
features, but are described as grammatical features because they are usu- 


ally perceived as such. 


Verbs 

Many of the most significant features of Negro dialect are to be found in 
its verb system. The differences in the verb structure of Negro dialect as 
compared to standard American English are mainly found in the tense 
systems of the two dialects and in their treatment of the verb fo be. 


Past Forms 
|. The -ed suffix. As we have seen already, the -ed suffix which marks 
past tense and past participial forms, as well as derived adjectives, is 
sometimes not pronounced in Negro dialect because of pronunciation 
rules (pp. 139 and 149). When -ed is added to a verb base ending in a 
consonant, as in missed, it can be removed by application of the conso- 
nant cluster reduction rule. When -ed is added to a verbal base which 
ends in a vowel, it can be removed by the rule for deletion of syllable- 
final d. As we have already pointed out, the d-deletion rule applies much 
less often than the consonant cluster reduction rule, so that -ed is much 
more frequently absent from bases ending in a consonant which is not ¢ 
or d than from bases ending in a vowel. 

When -ed is added to a base ending in f or d, it is pronounced some- 
thing like id, (7) as we have mentioned before. In this form, it is rarely 
absent in Negro dialect. However, this id form can be reduced to d alone 
in Negro dialect and also in standard English by some fairly complex, 
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but very regular rules. In casual speech, the words want and start are the 
most frequently occurring verbs which are eli gible for these rules. If they 
apply, the i-sound of id can be eliminated. The verb then ends in dd or td 
which is simplified to d. These operations result in sentences like He 
stard crying (from He started crying) and He wanda go (from He 
wanted to go). Such sentences are common in all varieties of American 
English and are not considered nonstandard. In the case of stard, Negro 
dialect (but not standard English) has a rule for the elimination of the 
remaining d, especially when the verb occurs before a gerund, as in He 
sta crying (the r of start is absent for reasons we have already discuss- 
ed). The verb started is virtually the only verb to undergo this process. 


(8) 

These rules are pronunciation rules. This means that the missing -ed 
suffix does not reflect a grammatical difference between Negro dialect 
and standard English. The suffix is a part of the grammar of both kinds 
of English. Any attempt to teach the -ed suffix as a grammatical entity, 
then, will be superfluous. 

Another important implication is that children who speak Negro dia- 
lect should not be required to learn the careful pronunciation of -ed 
where speakers of standard English usually do not pronounce it. When 
-ed is phonetically ¢ or d and is the second member of a consonant clus- 
ter, and when the next word begins with a consonant, as in Yesterday I 
burned my hand, Negro dialect speakers should be allowed to pronounce 
burned as burn’, the way standard English speakers do. 

2. Irregular verbs. Verbs which form their past tenses in an irregular 
way distinguish present and past forms in the overwhelming majority of 
cases in Negro dialect. The occurrence of sentences like Yesterday he 
give it to me are rare. However, some verbs which have irregular past 
forms in standard English have the same form for past and present tenses 
in Negro dialect. There are also such verbs in standard English (They hit 
him yesterday; They hit him every day). A few verbs, notably say, be- 
have like Ait for some speakers of Negro dialect, giving, for example, He 
say it every day; He say it yesterday. In the case of say, the situation is 
complicated by the fact that some speakers who actually use said will be 
heard by speakers of standard English as having said say because the d 
of said has been removed by the word-final d-elimination rule. 


Perfective Constructions 
|. General. The perfective constructions in Negro dialect discussed be- 
low are first illustrated in Table 5. 
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Table 5: The Perfective Constructions in Negro 
Dialect and Standard English 





Negro Dialect Standard English 


Present I have walked I have walked 
Perfect I('ve) walked I've walked 
Past I had walked I had walked 
Perfect I'd walked 


Completive I done walked 
Remote Time I been walked 





2. Omission of forms of have. In standard American English, the pres- 
ent tense forms of auxiliary have can be contracted to ‘ve and '‘s, giving 
sentences like I've been here for hours and He's gone home already. In 
Negro dialect, the contracted forms ‘ve and ‘s can be removed, giving / 
been here for hours and He gone home already. Rules for removing the 
remnants of contraction account for at least three of the most noticed 
features of Negro dialect, as we shall see. The frequent operation of this 
rule, together with the relatively infrequent use of the present perfective 
tense can lead to the conclusion that Have + past participle is not part of 
Negro dialect. It is true that the present perfect tense is quite infrequent. 
But the past perfect construction with had is, if anything, even more 
common in Negro dialect narratives than in narratives by speakers of 
standard American English. Sentences like He had found the money ap- 
pear strikingly often in storytelling. Negro dialect speakers do not select 
the present perfect as often as do speakers of standard English, but they 
select the past perfect more often than standard English speakers. As 
with the -ed suffix, pronunciation rules have removed forms which are 
present grammatically. 

3. The past participle. While it is quite clear that the tenses formed 
grammatically with have and had are part of Negro dialect, it is less 
clear whether or not there are past participles in its grammar. In standard 
English, most past participles are formed with the -ed suffix and so are 
identical with the past tense form. But there are a number of semi-regu- 
lar and irregular verbs for which the past participle and past tense are 
formally distinguished (e.g., came versus has come; ate versus has eaten, 
etc.). In Negro dialect, however, it seems that there may not be any ir- 
regular verbs for which the past tense and past participle are distinct. 
Sometimes the standard English past participle form is generalized to 
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serve both functions (He taken it; He have taken it), but more commonly 
the simple past form is used in both kinds of constructions (e.g., He 
came; He have came). For a few verbs, some Negro dialect speakers 
generalize one form while others generalize the other (e.g., He done it; 
He have done it: He did it; He have did it). It is possible, then, that the 
Negro dialect equivalents of the present and past perfect tenses are not 
formed with forms of have plus the past participle, but rather with a form 
of have plus a general past form. 

4. The completive aspect with done. Where standard American Eng- 
lish has only two aspectual contrasts of the perfective type, Negro dialect 
has four. With standard English, Negro dialect has perfective tense (or 
aspect) constructions with have and had. In addition, Negro dialect has a 
complement construction and a remote time construction. The comple- 
tive aspect is formed from the verb done plus a past form of the verb. 
Because of the uncertain status of the past participle in the grammar of 
the dialect, it is difficult to determine whether this form is the past parti- 
ciple of not. This construction occurs in sentences like J have tried hard 
all I know how and I done forgot what you call it. 

5. The remote time construction with been. A similar construction 
with been indicates that the speaker conceives of the action as having 
taken place in the distant past. The remote aspect is used in J been had it 
there for about three or four years and You won't get your dues that you 
been paid. Often, the been construction is used with emphatic stress to 
doubly emphasize the total completion of an action, although it is not 
always used in this way. Unlike the done construction, the been con- 
struction is used only in Negro dialect. Both constructions are rather 
rare, at least in Northern cities. 


The Third Person Singular Present Tense Marker 


1. General. In standard American English, the suffix -s (or -es) is used to 
identify the present tense of a verb if the subject of that verb is in the 
third person singular. The paradigm is: 


Singular Plural 

I walk we walk 
you walk you walk 
he walks they walk 


the man walks the men walk 
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In a sense, the use of the -s suffix to mark present tense with third person 
singular subjects is an irregularity, since no suffix is used to mark pre- 
sent tense with other persons. The paradigm in Negro dialect is more 
regular: 


Singular Plural 

I walk we walk 
you walk you walk 
he walks they walk 


the man walks the men walk 


It is important to realize that the -s suffix is not carelessly “left off’ by 
speakers of Negro dialect. This suffix is simply not part of the grammar 
of the dialect. 

2. Auxiliary don't. The verb do is used as an auxiliary in negative and 
other kinds of sentences. In Negro dialect, the -s suffix is absent from 
the auxiliary don't in the present tense when the subject is in the third 
person singular, just as it is from other third person singular present 
tense verbs. The equivalent of the standard English sentence He doesn't 
go, then, is He don't go. Some other nonstandard dialects of English lack 
the -s suffix only with auxiliary don't. Speakers of such dialects rarely or 
never use sentences like He walk, but frequently use such sentences as 
He don't walk. The use of don't for doesn't in Negro dialect does not ap- 
ply only to auxiliary don’t, but 1s part of a general pattern involving all 
present tense verbs with subjects in the third person singular. (9) 

3. Have and do. The verb have in standard English is unique in that 
the combination of have and the -s suffix results in has rather than 
haves. Similarly, when the -s suffix is added to do, the vowel quality 
changes and the result is does, not dos. Since the -s suffix does not exist 
in the verb system of Negro dialect, the verbs remain have and do with 
third person singular subjects in the present tense. For this reason, we 
observe sentences like He have a bike, He always do silly things, and J 
don't know if he like you, but I think he do. 

4. Hypercorrect forms. The absence of the -s suffix in Negro dialect 
causes a real language learning problem when Negro dialect speakers 
come in contact with standard English. They observe that speakers of 
standard English have a suffix -s on some present tense verbs. But the 
grammatical rules restricting its use to sentences with third person singu- 
lar subjects is just like a rule in the grammar of a foreign language. Like 
a foreign language learner, Negro dialect speakers begin to use the fea- 
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ture, but do not restrict it according to the rules of the new dialect. The 
result is that the -s subject is sporadically used with present tense verbs 
with subjects other than third person singular. This accounts for sen- 
tences like J walks, you walks, the children walks, etc., as well as the ap- 
propriate standard English He walks. Occasionally, the suffix is also 
added to non-finite forms, giving sentences like They want to goes. No 
Negro dialect speakers, however, add the -s suffix to all present tense 
verbs with non-third person singular subjects. 

The use of sentences like J walks has a quite different status from the 
use of sentences like He walk. A speaker of Negro dialect uses walk in- 
stead of walks with a subject like he because this is the correct form ac- 
cording to the grammatical rules of his dialect. He uses walks with sub- 
jects like J, not because this grammar calls for this form but because of a 
partial learning of the grammar rules of a different dialect. 


Future 

1. Gonna. A very frequent future indicator in Negro dialect, as in other 
dialects of English, is the use of gonna. The rule for deleting is and are 
(see pp. 135-136) operates very frequently when gonna follows, giving 
sentences like He gonna go and You gonna get in trouble. So rarely is a 
form of be used with gonna that it may seem that gonna is not related to 
standard English be going to, but is an auxiliary in its own right. How- 
ever, the behavior of gonna as compared with true auxiliaries like can 
shows that this is not the case. In questions and in abbreviated sentences, 
can and gonna function quite differently (Can he go? but never Gonna 
he go?; He can sing, I know he can but He gonna vote for you, I know he 
is, not J know he gonna). As Labov and his associates have pointed out, 
the phonetic form of gonna can be reduced in a number of ways in Ne- 
ero dialect which are different from its reductions in standard English. 
When the subject of the sentence is J in standard dialects of American 
English, gonna can be reduced to ngna (I'ngna go). In Negro dialect, 
there are three reductions not possible in standard English, mana (I’mana 
go), mon (I'mon go), and ma (I'ma go). When the subject is something 
other than J, Negro dialect may give the reduced form gon (He gon go). 
(10) 

2. Will. The use of will to indicate future time reference 1s also part of 
both Negro dialect and standard English. As in the case of has and have, 
will can be contracted (to ‘7/). This contracted form, like ‘ve and ‘s, can 
be eliminated, as we have seen, especially if the next word begins with a 
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labial consonant, as in He miss you tomorrow. This makes it appear that 
the future is sometimes indicated by the use of the main verb alone. 


Invariant Be 

1. General. When the verb fo be is used as a main verb in standard Eng- 
lish, it appears as one of the five variant inflected forms is, are, am, was, 
or were, depending on the verb tense and the person and number of the 
subject. In Negro dialect, the form be can be used as a main verb, regard- 
less of the subject of the sentence as in J be here this afternoon and 
Sometime he be busy. This use of invariant be in Negro dialect has two 
explanations; deleted wil/ or would and distributive be. 

2. Will be or would be. Since be begins with a labial consonant, the ‘7/ 
contraction of will] is often absent before be. This is fairly common in 
Negro dialect, but also happens occasionally in standard English, giving 
sentences like He be here pretty soon. The contracted form of would is 
‘'d, which can merge with the b of be or be removed by the final d elimi- 
nation rule. This process is another source for invariant be and is quite 
common in standard English as well. A sentence like Jf you gave him a 
present he be happy is possible both in standard dialects and in Negro 
dialect. 

It may seem that an intolerable number of ambiguous sentences 
would result from the removal of the remnants of contraction. But the 
context usually makes the intended meaning clear. The same sort of 
thing happens in standard English, not only in the occasional removal of 
71 and ‘d, but in the contraction of ‘d of both had and would. The sen- 
tence He'd come home is ambiguous by itself. But in contexts like He'd 
come home before I got there or He'd come home if he could, the mean- 
ing is clear. 

3. Distributive or non-tense be. The other source for invariant be is 
very different. This type of invariant be occurs because fo be is possible 
in Negro dialect without tense specification with a meaning something 
like “object or event distributed intermittently in time.” This use of be, 
as in Sometime he be there and sometime he don't, occurs only in Negro 
dialect and is usually misunderstood by standard English speakers. It is 
common for standard English speakers to take non-tense be as a deviant 
form of am, is, or are, when in fact it contrasts with these forms. To say 
I'm good is to assert a permanent quality of oneself. To say I be good 
means that the speaker is good only intermittently. Unlike the cases of 
invariant be which are derived from wil] be or would be, non-tense be 
usage is highly stigmatized socially. Because there are three sources for 
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invariant be in Negro dialect, any positive statement containing invariant 
be is potentially three ways ambiguous. In the sentence /f somebody hit 
him, Darryl be mad, if the use of be is taken as coming from would be, it 
is a hypothesis about how Darryl might act if he were hit. If will be is 
understood, it is a prediction as to how Darryl will react. If distributive 
be is the interpretation, it is a statement of Darryl's reaction to a certain 
kind of intermittent event. The sentence is only ambiguous because it is 
a positive statement. In negative sentences, contraction of will and would 
is not possible. The three interpretations above would each be denied in 
a different way. The hypothesis would be denied by Darryl wouldn't be 
mad, the predication by Darryl won't be mad, and the statement by Dar- 
ryl don't be mad. 


Absence of Forms of To Be 

1. General. When the is or are forms of to be are expected in standard 
English, Negro dialect may have no form at all. When the subject is J, 
and the expected standard English form is am, however, am or its con- 
traction ‘m is almost always present. For most varieties of Negro dialect, 
the absence of forms of to be represents the elimination of the contracted 
forms ‘s and ‘re of is and are, much as the contractions of have, has, will, 
and would are removed. Just as in these cases and in the case of the -ed 
suffix, the to be forms are grammatically present and are known to the 
speaker, but have been removed by a pronunciation rule. It is not neces- 
sary to teach the present tense forms of fo be to speakers of Negro dia- 
lect, but they will need to learn to contract these forms without also dele- 
ting the remnants of contraction. 

2. Is. As we have seen, the absence of is is common before gonna. 
Some Southern dialects of English besides Negro dialect show the ab- 
sence of is in this context. In Negro dialect, unlike other English dia- 
lects, is can be absent wherever it can be contracted in standard English. 
We observe sentences like He a man, He running to school, That dude 
bad, as well as He gonna go. When the subject of a sentence is if, that, 
or what, [and] the next word is is, an s-sound is usually heard. This is 
not the ‘s from the contraction of is, however. The s in such sentences is 
the result of the following process. First, is is contracted to ‘s. Then, the ¢ 
of it, that, and what is transformed into s under the influence of the 's 
from is. This leaves is‘s, thas's, and whas's. But these forms are never 
heard because the ‘s from is is then eliminated as it almost always must 
be when it follows a sibilant. This leaves the pronunciation iss, thas, and 
whas for these three words. Apparently something similar happens in the 
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case of Jet's (pronounced Jes) even though the ’s comes from us rather 
than is. 

3. Are. The form are is present less often than the form is in the 
speech of Negro dialect speakers. Are is also absent in white Southern 
dialects of English which do not allow the absence of is, including some 
which are socially standard. The English contraction rule provides for 
the removal of all but the final consonant of certain auxiliaries (are to 
're, will to ‘Il, have to ‘ve, etc.). In dialects which lack r after most stress- 
sed vowels, are has no final consonant (i.e., it is pronounced ah). Regu- 
lar pronunciation rules of English reduce this ah to wh. Applying the 
contraction rule to this pronunciation eliminates the word are entirely, 
without utilizing the Negro dialect rule for removing the consonant. Be- 
cause of this there are speakers who have are absence but do not have is 
absence. 

4. Agreement with forms of to be. Some speakers show no person 
number agreement when full forms of to be are used. The past tense 
form is was regardless of the subject, giving sentences like They was 
there, You was there, etc. When the full forms of the present tense form 
is used, is is used by these speakers for all persons, e.g., The boys is 
there, You is there, etc. However, some Southern speakers of Negro dia- 
lect occasionally use are or even am as the general form of the present 
tense of to be (There she are, You am a teacher, etc.). 


Negation: The Use of Ain't 

Due to a series of phonetic changes in the history of English, the nega- 
tive forms of is, are, am, and auxiliary have and has became ain't. Al- 
though ain't is used by educated speakers in casual conversation in some 
parts of the country, the use of ain't in this way is one of the clearest and 
universal markers of nonstandard speech of all kinds. In some varieties 
of Negro dialect, ain't also corresponds to standard English didn’t. This 
probably developed from rather recent phonetic changes. In Negro dia- 
lect, negative forms of auxiliary do can lose the initial d in casual 
speech. This gives, for example, J ‘on’t know for standard English J don't 
know. In the case of didn't, the second d can merge with the following n. 
The result of these two developments is the pronunciation int for didn't. 
This form is so similar in pronunciation and function to the already ex- 
isting ain't that the two forms merged. For speakers of Negro dialect 
who have this use of ain't, there are sentences like He ain't do it as well 
as He ain't done it (or He ain't did it) and He ain't there. The unfamiliar- 
ity of this usage to speakers of standard English often leads to misunder- 
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standing between speakers of the two dialects. A Negro dialect speaker 
may say He ain't touch me which should be translated as He didn't touch 
me in standard English but be understood as having meant He hasn't 
touched me (with the -ed suffix supplied by the hearer). Ain't is often 
used with multiple negation, leading to sentences like He ain't nobody, 
He ain't did nothing, and He ain't go nowhere. 


Multiple Negation 

1. General. “Double negatives” or, more accurately, multiple negation is 
another very common feature of nonstandard dialects. A frequent mis- 
conception about multiple negation is that it leads to misunderstanding 
because “two negatives make a positive.” For example, it is often said of 
a sentence like He doesn't know nothing that the intention of the speaker 
is reversed because if he doesn't know nothing, be must know something. 
But in actual usage, sentences with multiple negatives are always under- 
stood as the speaker intends them, by other speakers of nonstandard Eng- 
lish and usually by speakers of the standard dialects as well. The reason 
is that there is basically only one negative in He doesn't know nothing 
which is expressed in more than one place in the sentence. Standard 
English allows negatives to be expressed only once; nonstandard dialects 
have no such restriction. Yet there are strict grammar rules in nonstan- 
dard dialects of English which govern precisely at which places in a sen- 
tence a negative can be expressed. 

2. Three negative placement rules in standard English. To under- 
stand these facts, it is necessary to introduce a new concept of grammar 
rule. We will conceive of all sentences as starting out at an abstract level 
with an abstract structure which is not actually pronounced. What gram- 
mar rules do is to take this unpronounceable abstract structure and con- 
vert it, step by step, into an ordinary sentence which can actually be spo- 
ken. These rules are partly the same for all dialects of English, but partly 
different. These differences account for the fact that the same basic 
structure can be expressed in different ways in different dialects. 

As an example, we will see what happens when the abstract structure 
of the sentence Nobody knows anything is operated on by the rules of 
standard English. At the abstract level, we can think of the structure of 
Nobody knows anything as: NOT+ANY-BODY+DOE-S+KNOW+ANY- 
THING. The element NOT is to be understood as denying the truth value 
of the rest of the sentence. All dialects of English have a rule which re- 
quires that this NOT be placed into any noun phrase containing the in- 
definite element ANY, if that noun phrase comes before the main verb. 
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Because of this rule, the first rule of negative placement, there are no 
dialects of English which have such sentences as Anybody doesn 't know 
anything or Anybody knows nothing. We can symbolize the fact that 
NOT has been incorporated into ANY by changing the first plus sign to 
a dash. This means that the element NOT is now part of the same word 
as ANYBODY. The result is: NOT -ANY -BODY +DOE-S +KNOW+ 
ANY-THING. Since standard English allows the basic negative element 
NOT to be expressed only once, this is the only negative placement rule 
which can be applied to this sentence. Later on, there will be a rule to 
convert cases of NOT-ANY into no. There is another rule which re- 
moves DO in sentences like this one and attaches the -S to main verbs 
like KNOW. The final result is Nobody knows anything. 

In the sentence He doesn't know anything, there is no ANY in the 
noun phrase which comes before the verb. The abstract structure would 
be NOT +HE+DOE-S+tKNOW+ANY-THING. Because there is no ANY 
before the verb, the first negative placement rule does not operate. NOT 
must be placed by the second negative placement rule in this sentence. 
This rule stipulates that the element NOT will be attached to the main 
verb phrase, if the first rule is not applicable. The effect on our abstract 
structure is: HE +DOE-StNOT+KNOW+ANY-THING. There is a later 
rule which contracts does not, giving doesn't. 

In formal styles of standard English speech, it 1s possible to use sen- 
tences such as He knows nothing. This sentence results from the third 
negative placement rule, which may be applied, but is not required. This 
rule allows a negative to be removed from the main verb phrase and be 
attached to the first ANY which follows the verb phrase. This rule oper- 
ates on the result of the second negative placement rule. As we know, 
the structure which results from the application of this rule is HE+DOE- 
S+NOT+KNOW+ANY-THING. If the third negative placement rule is 
selected, the structure of HE+DOE-S+NOT+KNOW+ANY-THING is 
converted to HE+DOE-StKNOW+NOT-ANY-THING. After the rules 
for removing DO and converting NOT-ANY to NO have been applied, 
HE+DOE-S +KNOW+NOT-ANY-THING becomes He knows nothing. 

3. The three negative placement rules in nonstandard English. In 
standard English, the three negative placement rules operate under the 
general restriction that the negative element NOT can be expressed in 
the final version of any sentence only once. If the first rule applied, the 
second and third rules do not. If the conditions for the use of the first 
rule are not met, the second rule applies. In some styles of speech, it is 
possible to use the third rule, but if it is used, NOT is removed from the 
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position given it by the second rule. In nonstandard dialects, the second 
and third rules are copying rules, not placement rules in the strictest 
sense. These rules make a copy of the original NOT somewhere else in 
the sentence, but leave the first NOT in its original position. Let us ex- 
amine the abstract structure NOT+ANY-BODY+DOE-S+KNOWH4IT, 
which would be expressed in standard dialects as Nobody knows it. The 
first negative placement rule, as we have seen, operates in all dialects of 
English. In any variety of English, the result of the first rule is NOT- 
ANY-BODY+DOE-S+KNOWHIT. In standard English, the second and 
third rules are not allowed to operate if the first rule has been applied. In 
some kinds of nonstandard English, including Negro dialect, the second 
negative placement rule is allowed to apply to NOT-ANY-BODY+DOE- 
S+KNOW3HIT as a copying rule. That is, it makes a copy of NOT in the 
main verb phrase of the sentence, but leaves the original NOT where it 
is. The result is; NOT-ANY-BODY+ DOE-S+tNOT+KNOW+IT. When 
the rules which convert NOT-ANY to xo and contract not have been ap- 
plied, the sentence comes out as Nobody doesn't know it. (11) At this 
point it is essential to keep in mind that Nobody doesn't know it comes 
from exactly the same abstract structure as the standard English Nobody 
knows it and means the same thing. The n't of doesn’t is a mere copy of 
the no of nobody. Unlike most kinds of multiple negation, sentences to 
which both the first and second rules have been applied are likely to be 
misunderstood by speakers of standard English. Standard English speak- 
ers would not expect Nobody doesn't know it to have a negative mean- 
ing. 

The third negative placement rule operates differently in nonstandard 
dialects from the way in which it operates in standard dialects. Like the 
nonstandard use of the second rule above, the third rule in nonstandard 
English acts as a copying rule. Consider the following structures: NOT+ 
ANY-BODY+DOE-S+KNOW+ANY-THING + ABOUT +ANY THING 
(the basis for standard English Nobody knows anything about anything), 
and NOT+HE+DOE-S+KNOW+ANY-THING+ABOUT+ ANY-THING 
(the basis for standard English He doesn't know anything about anything 
or He knows nothing about anything). The first negative placement rule 
converts NOT+ANY-BODY+DOE-S+KNOW+ANYTHING +ABOUT 
+ANY-THING to NOT -ANY-BODY+DOE-S+KNOW+ANY-THING+ 
ABOUT+ANY-THING, incorporating NOT into ANY-BODY. In stan- 
dard English, the second and third placement rules can never apply if the 
first rule applies. We have seen that the second negative placement rule 
can apply in some nonstandard dialects as a copying rule, even if the 
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first rule has already operated. In most nonstandard dialects, whether or 
not the second rule is allowed to operate as a copying rule, the third rule 
is allowed to operate as such. In this form, the third rule stipulates that 
NOT may be copied with every ANY in the sentence, but also must be 
left in its original position. When this rule applies in these nonstandard 
dialects, it converts NOT-ANY-BODY+DOE-S+tKNOW+ ANY-THING 
to NOT-ANY-BODY+DOE-S+KNOW+NOT-ANYTHING+ABOUT+ 
NOT-ANY-THING. After the rule about NOT-ANY and the rule about 
DOES have operated, the result is: Nobody knows nothing about noth- 
ing. Again it is imperative to keep in mind that the sentences Nobody 
knows anything about anything, Nobody knows nothing about nothing, 
and Nobody doesn't know nothing about nothing are all equivalent in 
meaning. The multiple negative expressions are simply different ways of 
copying the one basic sentence-negating NOT. 

If we take the structure, NOT+HE+DOE-S+KNOW+ANY-THING+ 
ABOUT+ANY-THING, we notice that the first rule does not apply, 
since the first noun phrase does not contain ANY. If the first rule does 
not apply, all dialects of English require that the second rule apply, 
which places the NOT in the main verb phrase. The result is HE+DOE- 
S+NOT +KNOW+ANY-THING+tABOUT+ANY-THING. The third 
negative placement rule can apply, but does not necessarily have to, in 
standard English. If it does apply, it removes the NOT from the verb 
phrase and attaches it to the first ANY. The ultimate result is He knows 
nothing about anything. In nonstandard dialects, there are two differ- 
ences. First, the rule is a copying rule, so the original NOT remains in 
the main verb phrase. Furthermore, the NOT is copied with every ANY 
in the sentence, so that the resulting structure is HE+DOE- 
S+NOT+KNOW+NOT-ANY-THING+ABOUT+NOT-ANY THING, 
and the ultimate sentence is He doesn't know nothing about nothing. 

For some speakers of Negro dialect, the third rule must apply to every 
sentence with ANY after the main verb phrase. For these speakers, there 
are no such sentences as Nobody knows anything about anything and He 
doesn't know anything about anything; the grammar of this variety re- 
quires Nobody knows nothing about nothing and He doesn't know noth- 
ing about nothing. Another way of putting it is that the word any can 
never appear in the spoken form of a negative sentence. 

4. Multiple negation in two clauses. The nonstandard applications of 
the second and third negative placement rules above only apply within a 
single clause. There is another type of multiple negation, which is possi- 
ble for some Negro dialect speakers, in which negation may be marked 
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in two different clauses. These speakers use sentences like Nobody didn't 
know it didn't rain meaning Nobody knew it rained. But such sentences 
are extremely rare. 

5. Multiple negation with negative adverbs. Negation can be ex- 
pressed with negative adverbs, as well as in verb phrases and by incorpo- 
ration into ANY. Multiple negation can be expressed by a negative ad- 
verb and also by one of these other methods in the same sentence. The 
result is the utterance of sentences like He doesn't hardly come to see us 
anymore, or more commonly, He doesn't come to see us any more, hard- 
ly. Standard English speakers who never use other kinds of multiple ne- 
gation sometimes use sentences like the above. In Negro dialect, the 
marking of negation in the verb phrase or with ANY in sentences which 
contain hardly is the rule rather than the exception. Negro dialect, along 
with other nonstandard English dialects, also allows negation to be mul- 
tiply expressed when the same sentence contains the adverbs never and 
neither. 

6. Negativized auxiliary preposition. If a sentence has an indefinite 
noun phrase containing a negative marker (nobody, nothing, no dog) be- 
fore the verb, the negativized form of the verbal auxiliary (can't, wasn't, 
didn't) may be placed at the beginning of the sentence. The result is sen- 
tences like Can't nobody do it, Wasn't nothing wrong, and Didn't no dog 
bite him. Although these sentences appear to be questions in their writ- 
ten form, the intonation of the spoken form in Negro dialect makes it 
clear that they are statements. If the noun phrase before the verb does not 
contain a negativized indefinite, preposition of the auxiliary is not possi- 
ble, so that a sentence like Don't the man do it will not occur as a state- 


ment. 


-s Suffixes: Possessive 

1. With common nouns. Where the ‘'s possessive appears in standard Eng- 
lish, Negro dialect indicates possessive by the order of the words. The 
phrase The boy hat corresponds to The boy's hat in the standard dialect. 
In Northern urban Negro dialect, apparently no one uses the zero form of 
the possessive exclusively; it alternates with the ‘s form. In Southern va- 
rieties of Negro dialect it seems possible to find speakers who do not use 
's for possessive at all. There is some reason to believe that the presence 
of the 's possessive suffix is more common at the end of a clause (1.e., in 
absolute position, as in The hat is the boy(s) than in the attributive pos- 
sessive (The boy(‘'s) hat). It has been claimed that the ‘s in this situation 
is regularly present. However the absence of the ‘s suffix in the absolute 
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possessive suffix has been observed with some frequency in the speech 
of Northern urban Negro dialect speakers and has been found to be ex- 
tremely common in Southern Negro dialect data. Pedagogically, it would 
seem wise to deal with both kinds, but to emphasize the attributive con- 
struction. 

2. With personal names, Because the position of the 's possessive is 
somewhat unstable in the grammar of Negro dialect, some speakers use 
the ‘s suffix inappropriately with personal names when attempting to 
speak standard English. In standard English, of course, the rule is that 
the ’s suffix is attached to the surname when the possessor is identified 
by his full name (Jack Johnson's car). Occasionally, a Negro dialect 
speaker will attach the ‘s suffix to both names (Jack's Johnson's car) or 
to the first name (Jack's Johnson car). This feature is not part of the 
grammar of Negro dialect but is a hypercorrection in attempting to use 
standard English (cf. the hypercorrections in connection with the ‘s third 
person singular present tense marker on p. 133). 

3. Mines. Some I speakers of Negro dialect use the form mines for 
mine in the absolute possessive construction (never in the attributive 
construction) giving sentences like This mines. This is a regularization in 
Negro dialect of the absolute possessive form of the first person pronoun 
to conform to the other pronoun forms which end in s (his, hers, its, 
yours, ours, theirs). 

4. Undifferentiated pronouns. Some speakers of Negro dialect use the 
standard English nominative or accusative forms of personal pronouns 
for possession in attributive constructions (he book, him book, we book, 
etc.). This feature, which is probably to be ascribed to the lingering in- 
fluence of the grammar of Caribbean Creole languages in Negro dialect, 
is extremely rare in the North but apparently somewhat more common in 
the speech of young children in the South. 


Plural 


1. Absence of the plural suffix. The -s (or -es) suffixes which mark most 
plurals in standard English are occasionally absent in the speech of Ne- 
gro dialect speakers. This results in sentences like He took five book and 
The other teacher, they'll yell at you. The absence of the plural suffix in 
Northern urban Negro dialect occurs considerably less often than the ab- 
sence of the possessive suffix and far less than the absence of the third 
person singular present tense marker. (12) There is no question that most 
Northern speakers of Negro dialect have the use of the plural suffix as 
part of their grammar. Much of the absence of the plural suffix is due to 
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a difference in the classification of certain nouns in Negro dialect from 
standard English. A few nouns do not take the plural suffix at all in stan- 
dard English (one sheep, two sheep). Words which are so classified in 
Negro dialect, but which take the regular -s plural in standard English 
include cent, year, and movie. It is possible that the absence of the plural 
suffix in words like cent and year is because the grammar of Negro dia- 
lect allows the optional absence of the plural marker with nouns of mea- 
sure. Such a rule is also part of the grammar of a number of white re- 
gional dialects. For some speakers of Southern Negro dialect, particu- 
larly young children, the plural suffix is almost always absent and may 
well not be part of the grammar of their dialect at all. The occasional 
claim that the plural suffix may only be absent when the plural noun is 
preceded by a quantifier (two, several, etc.), and not otherwise, is in- 
valid. There are a great many examples of plural nouns not preceded by 
a quantifier which lack the plural suffix. 

2. Regular plurals with irregular nouns. Some nouns in standard 
English form plurals by a vowel change (one foot, two feet), or with no 
suffix at all (one deer, two deer). For many Negro dialect speakers, these 
nouns take the regular -s suffix (two foots, two deers). This is another 
example of a classification difference between the two kinds of English. 

3. Double plurals. Where standard English forms plurals irregularly, 
Negro dialect may add the -s suffix to the irregular plural (peoples, chil- 
drens). A possible historical reason relates to an earlier stage of Negro 
dialect in which the plural category was not part of the grammar. (13) In 
learning standard English, speakers of the dialect tended to add the -s 
suffix to words which were already pluralized in an irregular way. These 
doubly pluralized words became fossilized and are preserved to the pre- 
sent. Words most frequently affected are childrens, peoples, and mens. 


Questions: Inversion 

The form which questions take in standard English depends on whether 
the question is direct or indirect. If the question is direct, word-order in- 
version takes place, but if the question is indirect, the basic word order is 
retained. Inversion affects the questioned element, if any, and the verbal 
auxiliary or copula, transferring them to the beginning of the sentence. 
The statement He went somewhere can be content-questioned or yes-no- 
questioned. To form the content question, somewhere is replaced by 
where, the auxiliary did is added and both are moved to the head of the 
sentence, giving Where did he go. The yes-no question simply requires 
the insertion of the auxiliary did and its transfer to the head of the sen- 
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tence, giving Did he go somewhere. The indirect question involves the 
transfer of the questioned element to the head of the clause only. In the 
case of yes-no questions, if or whether is used in the construction. Ex- 
amples of the two types of indirect questions corresponding to He went 
somewhere would be I want to know where he went and I want to know if 
(whether) he went somewhere. In Negro dialect spoken in the North, the 
inverted form of the question is used for both direct and indirect ques- 
tions and the words if and whether are not used to form indirect yes-no 
questions. The direct questions for He went somewhere are the same as 
the standard English examples given above. But the two indirect ques- 
tions would be J want to know where did he go and I want to know did he 
go somewhere. The Negro dialect grammar rules for question formation 
are more regular than the standard English rules, since they apply in the 
same way to both kinds of questions. (14) Some speakers, on the other 
hand, have the uninverted form for direct questions, at least in content 
questions. These speakers use questions like What that is? and Where 
the white cat is? 

A historical process something like the following may explain this 
state of affairs. The uninverted construction is probably the older one. 
As Negro dialect began to approximate standard American English more 
closely, its speakers noticed that the standard dialect had inverted direct 
questions. Since there was no distinction in Negro dialect between direct 
and indirect questions, inversion may have been generalized to both 


types. 

The Absence of Preposed Auxiliaries 

In inverted direct questions, the auxiliary or copula form of the main 
verb phrase is moved to the front of the sentence, as we have seen. In 
this position, some of these elements are especially vulnerable to dele- 
tion. This gives questions like He coming with us? (deletion of is), 
Where you been? (deletion of have), and You understand? (deletion of 
do). Although this is frequently cited as a feature of nonstandard dia- 
lects, deletion of these auxiliaries in direct questions is very common in 
spoken standard English. Therefore, attempting to eliminate this kind of 
auxiliary deletion from the speech of inner-city Negro children would be 


a low-priority task. 
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Pronouns 


A number of usages involving personal, demonstrative and relative pro- 
nouns are sometimes cited as examples of nonstandard dialect usage. We 
will discuss only two of them here. 


Pronominal Apposition 

A well-known, but little understood feature of nonstandard English dia- 
lects including Negro dialect, is pronominal apposition. Pronominal ap- 
position is the construction in which a pronoun is used in apposition to 
the noun subject of the sentence. Usually the nominative form of the 
pronoun is used, as in My brother, he bigger than you or That teacher, 
she yell at the kids all the time. Occasionally, the objective or possessive 
pronoun is used in apposition as well, as in That girl name Wanda, I 
never did like her or Mr. Smith, I got one F in his class one time. It was 
discovered in a study of Detroit speech that pronominal apposition was 
used by all speakers whether they were speakers of standard English or 
not. It seems likely that the length of the modifying material which inter- 
venes between the noun and the pronoun has an effect on acceptability; 
the more intervening material, the more acceptable the pronoun in appo- 
sition. For example, pronominal apposition in a sentence like That man 
that I met on the train to Chicago last week, he turned out to be a Con- 
gressman is more acceptable than in a sentence such as My mother, she's 
here now. (15) But the exact restrictions on the acceptable usage of pro- 
nominal apposition have yet to be discovered. Negro dialect speakers 
who use the stigmatized kinds of pronominal apposition do not use it in 
every sentence. It has been suggested that the use of pronominal apposi- 
tion is related to the entry and re-entry of participants in a narrative, but 
this hypothesis has not been thoroughly investigated. 


Existential It 

Where standard English uses there in an existential or expletive func- 
tion, Negro dialect has it. This results in sentences like Jt's a boy in my 
room name Robert and Is it a Main Street in this town? where standard 
English would have There's a boy ... Is there a Main Street ... This dif- 
ference in the choice of one word in a single construction, affects the 
understanding of a considerable number of sentences in ordinary speech. 
For example, a television advertisement for a brand of powdered soup 
contained the line Js it soup yet? This was intended to mean something 
like Has it become soup yet? and was no doubt so understood by the 
standard English speaking audience, except possibly in parts of the 
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South. But speakers of Negro dialect might well understand the same 
sentence as something like Js there any soup yet? 


Conclusion 

It should be clear from our approach to the features discussed here that 
we are not using the terms “grammar rule” and “Pronunciation rule” in 
the traditional sense. As in the physical sciences, in which laws are dis- 
covered by observing natural phenomena and are not imposed on nature 
by scientists, so grammar rules and pronunciation rules are discovered 
by observing actual usage rather than taken as given and imposed on 
people's speech. For this reason, we can speak meaningfully of the 
grammar and pronunciation rules of a nonstandard dialect. For this rea- 
son also, some of the rules cited for standard American English will ap- 
pear startling. In both cases, the rules are discovered from careful obser- 
vation of usage. It is proper to refer to “rules” because in no speech (ex- 
cept possibly in the speech of the mentally ill or brain-damaged) are 
words randomly put together. Negro dialect and other nonstandard lin- 
guistic systems operate under rules just as do socially favored dialects. 
But the rules are different. 


Notes 


' From “Some Linguistic Features of Negro Dialect” by Ralph W. Fasold and Walt Wolf- 
ram, in Teaching Standard English in the Inner City, edited by Ralph W. Fasold and 
Roger W. Shuy. (Washington, D.C.: Center for Applied Linguistics, 1970). © 1970 by 
Center for Applied Linguistics. Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 


2 Tables 1 and 2 were omitted from this version by the authors. See original article for the 
tables not included here. 


References 


We will assume throughout this article that the question of whether or not there is such a 
thing as “Negro dialect” distinct from white nonstandard dialects has been answered 
in the affirmative. Discussion of this issue is to be found in any of the articles by Wil- 
liam A. Stewart listed in the bibliography. The use here of the term “Negro dialect” is 
equivalent to our use of “Black English” elsewhere and approximately equivalent to 
the use of “Negro Non-Standard English” by others. Unfortunately, there is no con- 
sensus about an adequate label for this variety of English, so that we have adopted 
the more traditional term. 

“Consonant blends” is sometimes used by educators where we have used consonant clus- 
ters, but the meaning is the same. 

“Base word” refers to the part of the word to which inflections may be added. For exam- 
ple, in the words drowned and drowns, drown is considered the base part of the 
word. 
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The rules which govern standard English as it is actually spoken are often quite different 
from the prescriptive norms that are set up in school grammar textbooks. 

In standard English, these sequences are often pronounced by lengthening the s instead of 
pronouncing the full sequence (e.g., tess for tests or dess for desks). 

In some parts of the South ¢ or d occurs at the end of the word in Negro dialect, regard- 
less of what precedes th. Thus we may get toot or Rut’ for tooth and Ruth. 

There are, however, two exceptions. Some verbs, like berate, end in t¢ or d followed by 
silent e. When -ed (actually only d) is added to these verbs, the pronunciation is still 
id. In the second case, English has a set of verbs (“strong verbs”) like hit and cost, 
which never take the -ed suffix. All “strong verbs” end in ¢ or a. 

This seems to be a different rule from the d-elimination rule discussed in the pronuncia- 
tion section of this article. 

Teachers are sometimes doubly surprised when they bear sentences like He don't suppose 
to bring his books to class. Not only is the -s suffix absent from auxiliary don’t, but 
the presence of don't instead of a form of fo be is strikingly different from standard 
English. In Negro dialect, the word is not the participle supposed, but ts a verb sup- 
pose which functions grammatically like the verb intend. Thus we get He don't sup- 
pose to bring ...parallel with He don't intend to bring... 

It is difficult to indicate the pronunciations intended by the spellings mon and gon. The 
on in each case is to be taken as a nasalized o-like vowel (giving [m] and [g]). 

In Negro dialect, of course, the third person singular -s suffix would ordinarily not be 
present and this sentence would be Nobody dont know it. For simplicity in comparing 
standard and nonstandard sentences, we will ignore this fact. 

This was true of studies in New York, Detroit, and Washington, D.C. 

This statement is not to be taken as implying that Negro dialect at this or any other stage 
is a cognitively deficient system. Many languages in which there is an abundance of 
philosophical and literary works, like Chinese, also lack plural as a grammatical cate- 
gory. 

There seems to be some evidence that this regularization is coming into standard English, 
since sentences like the last two are sometimes heard in the standard dialects. 

Fasold once tested the sentence That man that I met on the train to Chicago last week, he 
turned out to be a Congressman for acceptability with a class of university graduate 
students and none found it ungrammatical. 
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D.C.: Center for Applied Linguistics, 1966). A broad, detailed analysis of the social 
and linguistic factors which affect several pronunciation features in New York City 
speech. Not limited to Negro dialect. 

_ “Contraction, Deletion and Inherent Variability of the English Copula,” Lan- 

guage 45 (1969) 715-62. A technical analysis of the absence of forms of fo be in Ne- 

gro dialect with implications for linguistic theory. 

—, Paul Cohen, Clarence Robins and John Lewis. A Study of the Non—Standard 
English of Negro and Puerto Rican Speakers in New York City. Volume 1: Phono- 
logical and Grammatical Analysis. Final Report, Cooperative Research Project 
No. 3288, U.S. Office of Education (1968). Probably the most comprehensive lin- 
guistic and social analysis of Negro speech in existence. Based on the speech of teen- 
age peer groups from Harlem. 

Roger W. Shuy, Walter A. Wolfram and William K. Riley. Linguistic Correlates of So- 
cial Stratification in Detroit Speech. Final Report, Cooperative Research Project No. 
6—1347, U.S. Office of Education (1967). Preliminary social and linguistic analysis 
of several speech features of Detroit speakers of both races. 

Walter A. Wolfram. A Sociolinguistic Description of Detroit Negro Speech (Washington, 
D.C.: Center for Applied Linguistics, 1969). A technical linguistic and social analysis 
of several of the most important grammatical and pronunciation features in Negro 
speech in a large metropolitan center. 
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This section, “Aspects of African American Language,” presents a num- 
ber of significant, systematic linguistic aspects of AAVE. The essays in- 
cluded describe the functions, aspects, structures, and characteristics of 
AAVE. These readings describe and define the complex and unique na- 
ture of AAVE. They report the distinct linguistics of grammatical varia- 
tion and perspectives of African American language. 

In “Aspects of Intonation in Black English,” Elaine E. Tarone argues 
that “the majority of the intonational characteristics found in the black 
English corpus could be traced directly to systematic differences between 
black street culture and white ‘mainstream’ culture, with regard to the 
function of the speech event within the two speech communities, rather 
than to differences in phonology (different rules of intonation). Speech 
events occurring in black street culture seem to call for specialized use of 
intonation patterns that are themselves entirely consistent with standard 
English rules for intonation.” 

John Myhill in “The Rise of Be as an Aspect Marker in Black Eng- 
lish Vernacular” contends that “all the evidence presented here supports 
the view that the construction be, + Verb + -ing has increased dramati- 
cally in frequency in this century for speakers of BEV. This form has 
been around for some time in BEV, and so it is not the fact that it can be 
used which represents a change but rather the FREQUENCY with which 
it is used.” 

Ronald R. Butters argues further in “Black English {-Z}: Some 
Theoretical Implications” that “certainly there is evidence that, at least 
for some speakers, phonological deletion is the case for all three of the 
{Z} morphemes. For one thing, the phonological environment appears to 
affect the frequency of at least {-Z,}, thus certainly implying the opera- 

tion of a phonological deletion rule... much of the absence of {-Z;} in 
black English is ascribable to the fact that black speakers have—as do 
the speakers of many non-standard dialects—many high-frequency 
words (primarily units of measure) that are zero plural nouns (like sheep 
and deer in standard English): mite, cent, pound, for example.” 

In the selection “Tense and the Form be in Black English,” Ralph W. 
Fasold asserts that “perhaps none of the contrastive features of Black En- 
glish has proved more interesting to linguists than the use of the form be 
as a part of a main verb phrase (Bailey 1965; Stewart 1967, 1969; Dillard 
1967: Labov et al. 1968; Feigenbaum 1968; Wolfram 1969).... Be in 
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Black English turns up in just those general environments in which we 
find the conjugated forms is, are, am, was, were in Standard English. 
That is, be occurs before predicate nominals, adjectives, past participles, 
locatives and certain types of prepositional phrases, and in the temporary 
aspect construction be + Verb + ing. Examples are: Usually I BE the one 
that have to go find everybody (predicate nominal)...” 

Marvin D. Loflin, Nicholas J. Sobin, and J. L. Dillard in “Auxiliary 
Structures and Time Adverbs in Black American English” delineate 
“several things about the time adverbs that cooccur with these auxiliary 
forms. First there are five that cooccur with , four with —ed, three with 
been, three with is, three with was, and seven with be. There are seven 
different time adverbs, all of which cooccur with be. Proper subsets of 
the be set cooccur with each of the remaining auxiliary forms. The $ and 
_ed subsets are identical except for the occurrence of tomorrow with 9; 
BAE, like other varieties of English, does not have *He made hats to- 
morrow.” 

In the seminal article “The Black English Semi-Auxiliary Come,” 
Arthur K. Spears introduces the occurrence of “the semi-auxiliary come 
and the motion verb come. The semi-auxiliary typically occurs in con- 
texts shared with the motion verb come. However, one feature of the 
semi-auxiliary sometimes allows one to distinguish it from the motion 
verb; it does not have a distinct preterit form. Thus the semi-auxiliary is 
invariantly come, while the motion verb is variably come or came in the 
preterit, depending on whether or not the speakers use the SE preterit 
form.” 

In “The Origin of the Verbal —S in Black English,” Edgar W. Schnei- 
der notes that “one of the controversial issues in the study of black Eng- 
lish has been verb morphology, particularly the synchronic status and the 
diachronic provenance of the paradigmatically related present tense verb 
endings —s and zero. The observation that the third person singular —s 1s 
frequently deleted by lower class black speakers has led to the assump- 
tion the ‘the third singular present tense marker is not required in black 
dialect’ (Lanier 1976, cf. Funkhouser 1973, Fickett 1972, Loflin, Sobin, 
and Dillard 1973, Smitherman 1977).” 

In the article “Study of Verb Classes in African American English,” 
Lisa Green presents “a description of two classes of verbs, auxiliaries 
and aspectual markers, in African American English. The auxiliaries be, 
do, and have can bear negation, move to the front of the sentence in yes 
/no questions, and delete in yes/no questions. The aspectual markers be, 
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BIN, done, and be done do not undergo such processes, but they assign 
aspectual meaning to the sentences in which they occur. The discussion 
of the verb classes in this article focuses on patterns of the auxiliary sys- 
tem as a whole, and highlights the generalization that speakers of the dia- 
lect make when they use this system. The description shows that the lan- 
guage system is rule governed, and it also presents some meaning differ- 
ences between forms in African American English and Standard A- 
merican English.” 

Finally, in “The Sentence in African-American Vernacular English,” 
Stefan Martin and Walt Wolfram state that “even where its sentence 
structure is notably different from most other dialects, AAVE is gener- 
ally not unique: those syntactic structures purportedly found only in 
AAVE are in fact part of the dialects spoken by other groups, especially 
but not limited to Anglo-American vernacular English speakers who live 
in the southern United States.... When we say that AAVE shares its fun- 
damental sentence structure with other varieties of English, we mean that 
the essential clause and phrase constituents within the sentence are the 
same....” 
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Aspects of Intonation in Black English 








Elaine E. Tarone 


An important object of recent sociolinguistic research has been an 
American dialect spoken primarily by adolescents in the black speech 
communities in Northern urban areas. This dialect is presently called 
“black English.” Sociolinguists such as Labov etal. (1968), Dillard 
(1972), and Shuy, Wolfram, and Riley (1967) have presented convincing 
evidence that black English is widespread throughout the urban North 
and that it varies little in its segmental characteristics whether it occurs 
in New York City, Detroit, Washington, Los Angeles, or other urban 
areas. Such research has presented convincing evidence that black Eng- 
lish is a systematic dialect with its own rules of semantics, syntax, and 
segmental phonology—a dialect having possible roots in West African 
languages. 

While the semantic, syntactic, and segmental phonemic structure of 
black English have all been described in some detail, its suprasegmental 
characteristics—stress, rhythm, and intonation—have been largely over- 
looked in most studies. At the same time, investigators have consistently 
recorded the impression that these suprasegmental features are probably 
just as distinctive in black English as the other, more carefully described, 
features of syntax and segmental phonology. 

Intonation, the patterns of pitch used in speech, is one of the supra- 
segmental features of black English that has not received much close ex- 
amination in sociolinguistic research. Yet it appears to be one of the 
most important features for the communication of attitude in all social 
situations. Most sentences or phrases can be uttered with several differ- 
ent intonation contours, according to the speaker’s momentary feeling 
about the subject matter. Kenneth Pike (1945:22) has remarked that “we 
often react more violently to the intonational meanings than to the lexi- 
cal ones; if a man’s tone of voice belies his words, we immediately as- 
sume that the intonation more faithfully reflects his true linguistic inten- 
tions.” 

Thus, when the characteristic intonation patterns of black English dif- 
fer from those of white speech, we may expect some fairly serious mis- 
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communication of attitude between blacks and whites. For example, it is 
commonly said that black English has a wider range of intonation than 
white speech and that whites can easily “misinterpret” the excited sound 
of blacks in conversation. Newsweek (21 Feb. 1972, p. 79) reports that 
several years ago a white policeman arrested several black youths on the 
street in Indianapolis because he thought they were engaged in a very 
serious argument verging on violence. In reality, they were playing a 
competitive verbal game called the “dozens,” in which the players make 
up elaborate obscenities with which to describe one another’s relatives. 
In this incident, an intonational pattern communicated hostility and rage 
to the policeman; the same pattern communicated excitement and play- 
fulness to the black speakers. The implications of such differences in in- 
terpretation of attitude, based on intonational differences between black 
and white speech, are serious. 

Thomas Kochman (1969) points out that in the black street culture a 
different sort of oral tradition has developed than that in the white mid- 
dle-class community. Oral-aural skills, rather than reading and writing 
skills, are valued. One survives on the streets by one’s wit, by the ability 
to outtalk the other and thereby to outwit him. In games like the dozens, 
players establish status by demonstrating their verbal ability; there are 
winners and losers, and the winners—the fast talkers—gain in status. 
Such rule-bound verbal competition is characteristic of black street cul- 
ture and has probably influenced the relative patterning of intonation in 
black English.’ Within the context of black street culture, the participant 
in the speech event brings to his communication attitudes and motiva- 
tions that are different from those of white middle-class culture (Koch- 
man 1969). These attitudes and motivations are most marked in the rule- 
bound games referred to, but they also extend into many other, less 
structured, communication situations in black street culture. Intonation, 
in its function as communicator of attitude, might therefore be expected 
to reflect this difference in attitude between the participants in black and 
white middle-class speech events. 

In order to learn more about intonation in black English, an investiga- 
tion was undertaken in Seattle, Washington, in 1972 to describe the in- 
tonation patterns characteristic of the adolescent vernacular of the black 
street community and to compare those patterns with the intonation pat- 
terns of two other speech varieties: the adolescent vernacular of the 
white street community (“white English”) and the formal style used by a 
speaker of black English (referred to here as “formal black English”). 
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The study was in two parts. The spontaneous speech of two peer 
groups of adolescents was recorded in fairly equivalent settings—one in 
the black and one in the white community. The speech varieties thus ob- 
tained were vernacular black English and vernacular white English (not 
to be confused with standard English). The intonation patterns of the re- 
corded vernacular speech of the two groups were transcribed phoneti- 
cally, and the transcriptions for the two groups were compared for final 
intonation contours. Similarly, the speech of one individual, an adult na- 
tive speaker of black English, was recorded in two settings in order to 
obtain two styles of speech: a vernacular black English, which was es- 
sentially the same as the black English mentioned above, and a formal 
black English style. The intonation patterns of the two speech styles 
were transcribed phonetically and compared. All the recordings were 
made by this investigator, a white twenty-seven-year-old female, who 
was very familiar to both groups of adolescents.” 

The first group of subjects comprised seven black adolescents (aged 
sixteen to twenty; four males and three females) who lived ina predomi- 
nantly black area of Seattle and participated in the street culture of that 
area. The group was dominated primarily by the males, who frequented 
the community center where the recordings were made. The extralegal 
values of the street culture were strong among most of them; several had 
been to state correctional schools during the past two years. Recordings 
were made of a series of freewheeling discussions led by a black woman 
in the lounge of the community center. The topics of discussion centered 
upon black consciousness and women’s rights as opposed to the pimp 
ethic of black street culture. The discussions were heated, and the par- 
ticipants appeared to be oblivious of the tape recorder during most of the 
recording period. Verbal competition occurred with great frequency, es- 
pecially as the males matched wits with the black woman on the topic of 
women’s rights. 

The second group of subjects was a group of eight white adolescents 
(aged sixteen to twenty-four; four males and four females) who lived in a 
predominantly white area of Seattle and participated in the adolescent 
street culture of that area. Here again, the extralegal values of the street 
culture were strong, and many of the members of the white group also 
had records with the Youth Division in Seattle. Recordings were made 
during a series of group discussions led by a white woman, dealing with 
sex roles, the issue of men and women using each other, prostitution, and 
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marriage. These discussions also engaged the attention of the partici- 
pants, who appeared to ignore the tape recorder. 

| In spite of the similarity of the two recording situations (the informal- 
ity of the groups and the topics of discussion), in the white group there 
was no occurrence of competitive games like the dozens, as there was in 
the equivalent black adolescent group. In the white group, interaction 
tended to be topic-oriented, as the speakers centered their attention on 
the topic at hand and adjusted their comments to it. In the black group, 
the topic of discussion usually did not appear to be as important as the 
game of verbal wit and its competition. 

The director of the black community center, a thirty-two-year-old 
black man raised in Saint Louis, participated in the informal discussions 
just described and also was interviewed in a formal situation in which he 
was asked about his own participation in those informal discussions, and 
about the language that he had used. His utterances in both situations 
were recorded and transcribed as described above. 

Thus three speech varieties were recorded, transcribed, and compared 
in this investigation: black English, the adolescent vernacular of the 
black street community; white English, the adolescent vernacular of the 
white street community; and formal black English, the formal style of a 
speaker of black English. The data for terminal intonational contours 
were grouped according to phrase types, with chi square tests for the 
significance of difference applied between and among groups. The ter- 
minal intonation contours found in the black English data differed sig- 
nificantly from those found in the white English and formal black 
English data in several respects: 

1. Overall, a wider pitch range was used in the black English utter- 
ances—range that extended into much higher pitch levels, than either the 
white vernacular or the formal speech of the adult informant—and high 
pitches were more frequent. So, for example, in a system of transcription 
of four pitch levels, with 4 as very high, 3 as high, 2 as medium, and | as 
low pitch, there was a much greater use of level 4 in the black English 
terminal contours than in those of white English or formal black English, 
in which level 3 was usually the highest. 

The reasons for the wider pitch range may be directly traceable to the 
competitive nature of the black speech events. As noted, the participants 
‘n the black English discussion were competing and playacting in a so- 
cial game; the element of aggressiveness and competitiveness was re- 
flected in a wider range of intonation. 
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Related to the wide pitch range was the use of a very high pitch, 
which often shifted into a falsetto register when the speaker created a 
dramatic effect in his argument by building up suspense or by establish- 
ing the strength of his own feelings about the issue at hand: 


21¢ fthat’s “fall she’s lookin for," “she’s “lookin in the wrone“place “when she 
look “my sfway.* 


In this utterance the speaker shifted into a falsetto register (noted by the 
superscript f) to protest that he did not intend to support any woman fi- 
nancially. Kenneth Johnson (1971) has referred to the falsetto register as 
the friendly or “game” level of intonation, one used to establish rapport 
and group feeling in the black street community. 

2. The black English phrases recorded in this study had more level 
and rising final pitch contours (except on the question phrases dealt with 
below), whereas the white English and formal black English phrases had 
more falling final contours. In black English, the level and rising final 
contours were used at a higher pitch level than was characteristic of ei- 
ther of the other two codes. Pike (1945:61) has pointed out that a pri- 
mary meaning of level final contours is that of strong implication, which 
may add to or contradict the meaning of the words themselves. Another 
primary meaning of both level and rising final contours is that of expec- 
tation of response; such contours generally imply that the speaker con- 
siders his utterance to be incomplete by itself and in need of some kind 
of supplementation. This supplementation may be a comment from the 
hearer or an inference he Is to draw. 

It is noteworthy that the black English rising and level final contours 
were recorded in a social situation where there was much verbal compe- 
tition and where word games were being played whose purpose was to 
make strong implications, indirectly, about other participants and their 
mutual relationships. In addition, the use of final contours that indicate 
some expectation of response is appropriate to the “call and response” 
nature of many black speech events, for in them, as Kochman (1969) 
points out, a much more active role is assigned to the audience than in 
comparable white speech events. In rapping to a peer group, there is of- 
ten active audience participation. The “call and response” pattern derives 
from the black church service and the role played by the congregation; it 
seems also to be extended to secular speech events in the black commu- 
nity. In such events, there are few utterances in isolation; immediate ver- 
bal response from the audience is usually expected. The speaker per- 
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forms and the hearers respond. Every utterance is subject to supplemen- 
tation or comment from the audience; the speaker’s expectation of each 
supplementation may be reflected in his use of rising and level final con- 
tours. 

3. In an earlier study on intonation conducted by Bengt Loman 
(1967) and in a 1971 pilot study for the Seattle investigation, it appeared 
that in more formal and structured situations, speakers of black English 
used a falling final intonation contour in asking yes/no questions, such as 
Are you the teacher? or Is the man here? In standard English, such ques- 
tions usually occur with a rising final pitch contour. For white speakers, 
the falling pattern used by black English speakers in formal situations in 
the studies just cited has a meaning of peremptoriness, of demanding a 
response. Thus a black child using this pattern in a classroom situation 
might say: 


3¥ ou *the >tea! cher?! 
*The man *here?' 


using an intonation pattern that a white teacher might consider to be so 
demanding as to be rude. The white teacher would have a more accurate 
understanding of the “tone of voice” being used, if he or she were aware 
of the speaker’s role in the speech events of the black street community 
—the competitive nature of speaking, the performance aspect of speak- 
ing, and the necessity to appear competent and in control even in threat- 
ening situations. In the final Seattle study, where recordings were made 
in an informal, nonthreatening setting, the falling final contour was not 
used for yes/no questions. It would appear that when the speaking situa- 
tion was somewhat formal and threatening (black youngsters speaking to 
white adults, for example) black English speakers used a falling contour 
in asking general questions—an intonation pattern associated with 
strength, aggression, demanding a response. When the speaking situation 
was informal and familiar, the black English speakers used the same ris- 
ing contours as the speakers of white English and formal black English. 

4. An interesting finding of the Seattle study is documented in the 
thirteen utterances from the black English corpus transcribed below. In 
these utterances, the i/-clause of a conditional sentence occurred without 
the lexical item if, the dependent clause being marked by word order and 
intonation alone, either by a rising or level final contour or by a 3-2 non- 
final contour: 
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People don’t “want to do it, ?then no sense gettin *mad “about it.” 
*Y ou ?a”ble to *do 7it, just *do fit.’ 

‘Hey, *talk to “him, *you talk to *him? 

*He “can walk out, *she 'can walk out. 

*She can do me soniy “good, ‘that’s *'cool.' 

*Somebody offered *you “one, would you “take it?” 

She wanted “proof, *I could *give her proof.’ 

*And she find out about yon shit?tin a lick over “there, *your 
layin six feet in some “dirt. 

>She 7ain’t got *sense “enough to keep her ‘offspring clean, how in the hell’s she 
gonna keep her‘self 'clean?! 

2Her ‘man’s comin over, "her mess’s supposed to be to*gether. ' 

*She, *she “want to argue and all that, - ois zuh*huh, “?yeah.”” 

“They can’t be clean like me, “for’ get” 

2She ?smell ‘em 7when “they’re *co*min, Tas? gonna °tell em. 


32ass’s *gonna be 


2 


There is at least one implication of this phenomenon for language 
testing in the black community. Deutsch, Katz, and Jensen (1968) have 
suggested that a “restricted code” (black English qualifies as a restricted 
code with some investigators) often does not use the logical conjunctions 
of an elaborated code like standard English. It has been further suggested 
that if speakers of a restricted code do not use such conjunctions, their 
language and probably their logical processes are somehow deficient. 
So, for example, some might claim that because a child did not use the 
logical conjunction if to mark the dependent clause in a conditional sen- 
tence, he has no way of differentiating dependent and independent 
clauses and hence may have a difficult time in conceptualizing condi- 
tionality. However, the findings of the Seattle study indicate that it is 
this view of language that is deficient—and not the child’s language. 
Testing that is unable to measure the use of intonation to mark the de- 
pendent clause of a conditional sentence is itself deficient in its delinea- 
tion of the scope of language. Although suprasegmental features are 
generally excluded from the scope of language testing, they may be cru- 
cial to the marking of logical relationships in some dialects. Certainly, 
one must be careful about inferring anything about logical processes on 
the basis of language tests that do not measure the full scope of language 
use. 

To summarize briefly, the intonational features that most signifi- 
cantly characterized the black English data in the Seattle study were: 
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1. A wider pitch range, extending into higher pitch levels than 
in white English or formal black English, and often shifting 
into a falsetto register. 

2. More level and rising final pitch contours on all sentence 
types in an informal situation. 

3. Apparent greater use of falling final pitch contours with 
yes/no questions in formal, threatening situations, but level 
and rising final contours in informal, familiar situations. 

4. The use of nonfinal intonation contours, without the use of 
the lexical item if, to mark the dependent clause of some 
conditional sentences.” 


The majority of the intonational characteristics found in the black 
English corpus could be traced directly to systematic differences be- 
tween black street culture and white “mainstream” culture, with regard 
to the function of the speech event within the two speech communities, 
rather than to differences in phonology (different rules of intonation). 
Speech events occurring in black street culture seem to call for special- 
ized use of intonation patterns that are themselves entirely consistent 
with standard English rules for intonation. 

It is clear, in light of this study, that researchers into the nature of 
black English and other dialects of American English would do well not 
to overlook the importance of suprasegmental features such as intona- 
tion. Intonation has proven to be extremely sensitive to differences in 
social situation. In its rote of communicating the attitude of the speaker, 
its importance in intercultural situations may have been greatly underes- 
timated. 


Notes 
' The specific nature of these speech events and the rules that govern their operation are 
described in great detail by Labov et al. (1968). Basically, they are all games of verbal 
competition with definite rules. 


* The subjects knew that they were being recorded in connection with a University of 
Washington project, but they were not told until after the recordings were made that the 
project was to study speech patterns. All subjects were then asked to sign a release for 
their recorded speech to be used in this study. 


> The findings of the Seattle study are summarized in more detail in the original report 
(Tarone 1972), which is also forthcoming in ERIC Documents. 
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6. 


The Rise of Be as an Aspect Marker in 
Black English Vernacular 


John Myhill 





Introduction 


Early sociolinguistic studies of black English vernacular (e.g., Stewart 
1967, 1986, Dillard 1972) argued that differences between this dialect 
and other dialects of English can be attributed to the fact that BEV, 
though in the process of decreolization, still retains certain features of an 
earlier creole stage. More recently, however, linguists studying BEV 
(e.g., Labov 1987, Bailey and Maynor 1987) have noted a number of fea- 
tures not present in earlier stages of this dialect, suggesting that it is 
presently diverging in some ways from other dialects of English. Bailey 
and Maynor identify in particular the increasing use of invariant be as 
representing such a development.’ In this paper, I will examine the di- 
vergence hypothesis by analyzing the speech of ten BEV speakers living 
in Philadelphia; having concluded that the frequency of invariant be is 
indeed increasing, I will then analyze the distribution and function which 
it is coming to have as part of the BEV tense/aspect system. Finally, I 
will discuss this development in its social and linguistic context, the fact 
that this change has taken place may be attributed to social changes af- 
fecting the black population, while the function it has adopted fills a 
space in the BEV tense/aspect paradigm. 

A few comments on terminology are necessary. Linguists have distin- 
guished between two different types of invariant be. One of these results 
from the deletion of underlying will or would (e.g., I be there soon). The 
other is referred to as BE», and it is not derived from any other form: it iS 
the use of this invariant be that I will focus on in this paper. | will use the 
term COPULA to refer to be2, conjugated be (both the auxiliary verb and 
the main verb), and the zero form of the copula. CONJUGATED COPU- 
LA refers to forms of the copula other than invariant be; this includes the 
zero form and forms of be showing person and number agreement with 


the verb.” 
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The Increasing Use of be, + Verb + -ing in BEV 
It is be which is currently increasing in frequency. Table 1 shows evi- 
dence cited by Bailey and Maynor (1987) in support of this claim. 

The data are taken from the speech of BEV speakers living in the 
Brazos Valley in East Central Texas. The seven folk speakers are all 
over the age of seventy and have had less than a grade-school education; 
they are mostly tenant farmers and their wives. The twenty children are 
twelve or thirteen years old and have had about as much formal educa- 
tion as the older speakers; they differ in that they have attended inte- 
grated schools. Table 1 shows the frequency of use of be, as opposed to 
other forms of the copula. These data (and indeed all the data in this pa- 
per) include only present-tense forms (or, in the case of invariant be and 
the zero form of the copula, forms with present-tense meaning). 


Table 1: Frequencies of be, and Other Copula Types 
According to Following Environments 


Verb+ gonna predicate predicate 
“Ing adjective locative NP 
Hf dult 
i 124 112 230 81 450 
nadie 8 (6%) 0 8 (3%) 11(12%)  8(2%) 
other copula 
be 
Texas 
children 109 111 213 102 376 
— copula g9(42%) 0 5 (2%) 18(15%)  8(2%) 
€2 


For four of the five environments the percentages of be2 are about the 
same for the folk speakers and the children. However, for the category 
Verb + -ing, be, is much more common for the children, accounting for 
forty-two percent of the copulas, while for the adult folk speakers it ac- 
counts for only six percent of the copulas. It is true that these data are 
taken from apparent time rather than real time, and so it is theoretically 
possible that the difference in be, frequency before Verb + -ing is the 
result of age-grading. However, as Bailey and Maynor point out, it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that the folk speakers should have decreased their use 
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of be, as they got older in only one environment while leaving its fre- 
quency in other environments essentially unchanged; if the differences 
in frequency of be were the result of age-grading, we would expect the 
folk speakers to similarly show a lower frequency of use of be, in other 
environments, but this is not the case. In fact, they use be, twice as often 
before predicate locatives as before the present participle, while the chil- 
dren use be, before predicate locatives only about a third as often as they 
use it before the present participle. Therefore, it is safe to assume that 
the marked difference in frequency of bez usage is the result of recent 
historical change. 

Other researchers of BEV have similarly found be, + Verb + -ing to 
be much more common in modern, urban dialects than in older and rural 
dialects. Sommer (1986) found that half of the tokens of be occur in the 
progressive construction for lower-class fifth-graders in Atlanta, while 
for the New York City BEV speakers in Labov et al. (1968), half of the 
examples of be) are in progressives. The Philadelphia BEV speakers 
studied in the present paper also make frequent use of be» before Verb + 
-ing. On the other hand, folk speech shows relatively infrequent use of 
be, in progressive constructions; data in the Linguistic Atlas of the Gulf 
States from Louisiana and Mississippi show only two occurrences out of 
thirty-eight (Bailey and Bassett 1986), while slave narratives analyzed in 
Brewer (1979) have only one progressive be, out of twenty-four tokens. 

Thus it appears that the frequency of be, + Verb + -ing is indeed 
sharply increasing, suggesting that it is in the process of grammaticaliz- 
ing.and coming to fill some specific function in the BEV tense/aspect 
system. Before investigating this function directly, | will discuss some 
general considerations in the study of tense/aspect systems. 


The Study of Tense/Aspect//Modality (TAM) Markers 
In the following discussion, I will group tense, aspect, and modality 
markers together under the heading of TAM MARKERS (following 
Givén 1982); the considerations discussed here apply equally to the 
study of marking of tense, aspect, or modality. 
The independence of form and meaning. 7 
realized some time ago (€.g., Chomsky 1972) that syntax and semantics 
are not simply isomorphic mappings of each other; they determined that 
syntactic structure must be studied independent of semantic factors. It 1s 
necessary to do the same in the study of semantic aspects of language 


such as TAM marking. 


Linguists studying syntax 


a 
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TAM marking cannot be a structural notion. This is because there is 
never a perfect correlation between a given form and an objectively de- 
finable meaning; forms frequently change their functions, retaining se- 
mantically anomalous old usages and developing semantically 
anomalous new usages. 

This lack of correspondence between form and meaning holds not 
only for individual forms but for grammatical categories as well. While 
languages may have a uniform syntactic or morphological position for 
TAM marking, it is far more often the case that the tense markers, aspect 
markers, and modality markers of a language do not form a single syn- 
tactic or morphological class (Bybee 1985); for example, English forms 
such as have to and used to have the syntactic distribution of verbs but 
the semantic distribution of TAM markers. 

The importance of precisely formulated definitions. The building 
blocks of a theory of TAM marking cannot be structurally defined cate- 
gories based upon particular grammatical categories in particular lan- 
guages. Rather, they must be independently defined semantic concepts 
which can be objectively applied to the description of any language. 
Categories such as HABITUAL, FUTURE, and ANTERIOR are useful 
for the study of TAM marking (Givon 1982) because they may be objec- 
tively defined; for the purposes of this paper, for instance, I have defined 
HABITUAL as an action which is done by the same subject more than 
once, and | almost never had any trouble determining which clauses 
were HABITUAL and which were not by this definition. Concepts de- 
fined in this way do not correspond precisely to any particular structur- 
ally defined categories in any language, just as a syntactically defined 
rule cannot necessarily be given a uniform semantic characterization. 

Rather, the distribution of a given TAM form in a given language must 
be described as the product of a combination of these primitive semantic 
categories. 

A universal theory of TAM marking should not be built on concepts 
which cannot be (or at least have not been) objectively defined. Comrie 
(1976, 16), for instance, defines PERFECTIVE and IMPERFECTIVE as 
follows: 


Perfectivity indicates the view of the situation as a single whole, without distinc- 
tion of the various separate phases that make up that situation: while the imper- 
fective pays essential attention to the internal structure of the situation. 
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This definition cannot be objectively applied to most linguistic forms. 
For instance, is the verb in He ran to the store perfective or imperfec- 
tive? There is no answer. It might be perfective, in that the action is 
viewed as a whole; it might be imperfective, in that the internal structure 
is described with more attention than in He went to the store. This ts the 
case more often than not; outside of Indo-European languages in general 
and the Slavic languages in particular, it is usually not possible to look at 
a given instance of a form and make a nonarbitrary decision as to 
whether it is perfective or imperfective.’ 

The evolution of TAM markers. TAM markers develop historically 
from verbs and adverbs (Givén 1979). Like all historical processes, this 
is gradual; it is impossible to point to a single moment in this develop- 
ment and say that this is where the change from verb or adverb to TAM 
marker took place. It is similarly not possible in a synchronic analysis to 
make a discrete division between TAM markers on the one hand and 
verbs and adverbs on the other; rather, there is a continuum from verb or 
adverb to TAM marker, so that some forms are more TAM-like than oth- 
ers. 

Verbs and adverbs are semantically marked; they convey meaning 
other than tense, aspect, and modality (e.g., volitionality, direction, or 
manner). As they develop into TAM markers, they lose this semantic 
markedness. A given verb or adverb is likely to develop into a given 
TAM marker to the extent that it shares semantic features with that 
TAM marker. For instance, verbs meaning ‘want,’ which convey a 
meaning of futurity to their verbal complements, are likely to develop 
into future markers; this process consists in their losing their other se- 
mantic properties, such as volitionality. However, even forms tradition- 
ally considered to be TAM markers retain a strong semantic connection 
to the time they were verbs; for example, wi// was originally a verb ex- 
pressing desire and it still conveys the related meaning of willingness in 
sentences like Give them the name of someone who will sign for it (By- 
bee and Pagliuca 1985). This means that such forms are still not pure 

TAM markers; if they were, they would convey only the meaning of 
tense, aspect, and modality, and they would be used for all and only the 
instances of a particular tense, aspect, or modality. 

Frequency as a measure of grammaticalization. How can we objec- 
tively categorize a form by measuring the extent to which it has become 

a TAM marker and the extent to which it is still a verb or an adverb? We 
cannot rely upon syntactic or morphological distribution; have fo is syn- 
tactically identical to decide to, but the former is clearly much farther 
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developed toward being a TAM marker. We also cannot rely upon an in- 
tuitive notion of meaning. Want is at least as likely to convey a meaning 
of futurity to its nonfinite complement as is wi//, yet we would not want 
to say that want is a TAM marker. We cannot say in an absolute sense 
that want has the meaning of volitionality while wil] does not; as noted 
above, wil// still retains some of the volitional meaning it had when it was 
a verb, while want may be used in nonvolitional contexts such as This 
book wants to be put on the shelf (meaning ‘This book goes on the 
shelf). 

The most obvious way to objectively measure the extent to which a 
form is a TAM marker is by noting its frequency; we may begin with an 
operating principle that semantic markedness and frequency are inverse- 
ly proportional to each other. The development of a TAM marker from a 
verb or adverb, then, consists of two simultaneous and inseparable pro- 
cesses: a loss in semantic specificity and markedness and a correspond- 
ing increase in frequency. The same, of course, may be said of any gram- 
maticalization process. 

The effect of syntactic factors upon TAM marking. It is clear that syn- 
tactic factors frequently affect the choice of one or another TAM mark- 
er. For instance, in Spanish, verbs with future meaning in main clauses 
are coded with one or another indicative form (ir a + infinitive, or the 
present or future indicative), but in subordinate clauses headed by cuan- 
do ‘when,’ the present subjunctive must be used. Examples such as this 
are quite common. In such cases, we must be careful not to confuse syn- 
tactic effects with semantic effects. For example, we must not attempt to 
attribute the use of the present subjunctive to any undefinable semantic 

difference between cuando clauses and main clauses with future mean- 
ing. We also commonly find cases where it is not clear whether a given 
effect is syntactic or semantic, where both syntactic factors and semantic 
factors appear to be correlated with the use of a given TAM marker. It is 
important here to distinguish the syntactic effect from the semantic ef- 
fect, keeping in mind that it is possible that in some cases both syntactic 
and semantic factors may have independent effects. This problem can be 
solved through the use of multivariate statistical analysis, by dividing the 
factors affecting the distribution of a given form into syntactic factors 
and semantic factors; the statistical analysis will then be able to calculate 


the independent effect of each of these factors. 
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The Rise of Be + -ing as a Habitual Marker 

The sharp increase in the frequency of progressive be described earlier 
in this paper suggests that it is developing toward becoming a TAM 
marker. Be is semantically so weak that it is not clear how we might 
study the semantic change involved in this development; quantitative 
study of frequency is therefore indispensable here. 

Having established that, for at least some BEV dialects, progressive 
be, is developing toward being an aspect marker, the next step is to find 
out what meaning it is coming to have. There is little doubt that it is pri- 
marily associated with habitual meaning (Fasold 1969, 1972), but it can 
occur in nonhabitual contexts (Labov et al. 1968, Dunlap 1974, Baugh 
1983) and it is not used in all habitual contexts. Table 2 compares data 
for Bailey and Maynor’s adult folk speakers and children with data 
which I have gathered for the Philadelphia speakers. Clearly, both the 
Texas children and the Philadelphia speakers use progressive be, with 
habitual meaning far more often than do the Texas folk speakers.” 


Table 2: Frequency of Forms of Copula + Verb + -ing 


with Habitual Meaning | 
be, conjugated copula 
Texas adult folk speakers 3 (6%) 46 (94%) 
Texas children 54 (77%) 16 (23%) 
Philadelphians 96 (50%) 97 (50%) 


Table 2 shows that be, + Verb + -ing is becoming more common with 
habitual meaning relative to the other forms of the copula. However, 
there are a number of other forms which also may be used with habitual 
meaning in BEV; table 3 shows the relative frequency with which vari- 
ous forms were used with habitual meaning for the Philadelphia speakers 
I analyzed.” 

Although be, + Verb + -ing is still much less common as a marker of 
habitual meaning than the simple present, there is no doubt that it is in- 
creasing in frequency. As will be seen in the following section, it is as- 
sociated with a certain type of habitual; thus, through the increase in the 
frequency of progressive be,, BEV now makes a distinction between dif- 
ferent types of habituals which it did not make before. To understand 
this distinction and the change which has taken place in BEV, it is nec- 
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essary to examine carefully the distribution of habitual progressive be, 
which I will do in the next section. 


The Quantitative Study of Be, + -ing 

The data used for this study were taken from tape-recorded interviews 
with ten BEV speakers living in Philadelphia.’ These speakers are not 
intended to represent a random sample of black Philadelphians; rather, 
they form a social network with limited contact with whites, and the lan- 
guage they use is an extremely basilectal form of BEV. 848 tokens of 
present habitual verbs for these speakers were coded for a variety of fac- 
tors and analyzed using a multivariate analysis.° In accordance with the 
research strategy outlined previously, the factors coded for were chosen 
so as to be objectively codifiable. They were also chosen because they 
appeared to correlate with the use of be, + Verb + -ing, of course; how- 
ever, the coding was entirely objective, in no case being affected by 
whether or not progressive be, was used. 


Table 3: Different Ways of Expressing Habitual 
Meaning (Philadelphia) 


percentage of 


N all habituals 
Simple present 601 M1% 
conjugated copula or@+ -ing 97 11% 
be, + Verb + -ing 96 11% 
Will 48 6% 
Gonna 3 si 
Might 3 -- 


The function of progressive be2. The most significant generalization 
which may be made about the use of be, + Verb + -ing is that it is most 
likely to be used when the speaker is expressing some sort of disapprov- 
al for the subject of the verb. Since the predicate has habitual meaning, 
the action specified in the predicate is likely to reveal (in the opinion of 
the speaker) some moral or ethical deficiency on the part of the subject:” 


Why I challenge her? “Cause she be makin’ me mad. 
He be eatin’ up my food, sittin’ aroun’, gittin’ like a big fat rat. 
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Table 4: Effect of Verb Type on Distribution of Progressive Be, 


n be >————— PROB 
say, tell, talk 57 26 (46%) .70 p < .005 
other verbs 791 70 (9%) 30 


In both of these cases, the speaker is expressing disapproval for the 
subject, and progressive be is used. This function of progressive be Is 
reflected in a number of ways in the quantitative data. For example, be 
+ Verb + -ing is particularly common when the speaker is accusing the 
subject of gossiping or not necessarily telling the truth, generally for the 
purpose of causing trouble, enhancing the subject’s reputation, or dam- 
aging someone else’s reputation. Table 4 shows that when the verbs say, 
tell, and talk in particular are used where the subject is being accused of 
gossiping or not necessarily telling the truth, progressive be, is much 
more common than in other situations. "° 

The results shown in table 4 and following tables are taken from an 
analysis of the data using the VARBRUL-2 analysis program (Sankoff 
and Labov 1979). Factor effects (PROB) vary between 0 and 1, with 
values higher than .5 favoring the use of be. + Verb + -ing and values 
lower than .5 disfavoring its use. The number shown to the right of the 
symbol “p <” indicates the probability that the result shown could have 
occurred due to chance; here the probability is .005, or .5%. 

Speakers also use progressive be, when they do not necessarily be- 
lieve what they are quoting is true, as for example 


J: Darryl be tellin? me and Darryl be tellin’ Henry the same thing, that he be 
comin’ around here to see you. 
P: Well I don’t see ‘im. 


Here Darryl is being accused of coming around for some unspecified 
foul purpose. By using the progressive be form, J suggests that, while 
Darryl claims to be coming around to see P, this is not necessarily the 
case, and P confirms that Darryl is in fact lying. 

The use of be, + Verb + -ing in expressions of disapproval is also re- 
flected in the fact that it is very rare with first person subjects; this is 
shown in table 5. The distinction is demonstrated by the following ex- 
ample: 


That’s what Darryl be sayin’. This is what Darryl be sayin’. An’ then they be 
thinkin’ I’m sayin’ all this. 
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Darryl is again being accused of habitually causing trouble, and bez + 
Verb + -ing is accordingly used when Darryl is the subject. Then, when 
the speaker is the subject, the conjugated copula is used (J’m sayin’ all 
this).'' 

Be, + Verb + -ing is more common with subjects referring to specific 
entities than with subjects referring to nonspecific entities. This is shown 
in table 6. The frequency is again related to the affective meaning of pro- 
gress be), since a character attack is much more likely upon a specific 
person, as is shown in the following example: 


an’ the only reason why motherfuckers is that jealous is when they doin’ shit. 


Here the speaker is suggesting that the only people who get jealous are 
the ones who are cheating on their partners; he disapproves of such ac- 
tion, which is why he characterizes it as shit, but he is not referring to 
any specific motherfuckers and he says they doin’ shit instead of they be 
doin’ shit. 


Table 5: Effect of Subject Type on Distribution of Progressive Be, 


n —be, PROB 
noun 186 40(22%) .73 p<.005 
2nd or 3rd person pronoun 438 47(11%) 45 p<.0l 
Ist person pronoun 205 9 (4%) at 


Be is much more likely to occur with human subjects, since humans 
are much more likely to arouse feelings of disapproval than are nonhu- 
mans. See table 7, which is illustrated in the following example: 


That’s what pisses me off so much about Jessie. 


Here the speaker clearly is showing disapproval, but be, + Verb + 
-ing cannot be used to make a characterization of the habitual behavior 
of the subject because the subject is not human; the person responsible 
for the speaker’s disapproval is not the subject but the object of a prepo- 
sitional phrase. The speaker therefore uses the simple present (pisses me 
off) rather than progressive be, (be pissin’ me off). 


eB he MMe pat cae ator 


OE eee eee ae Se ss ee Me ee 


SOB Stile Re ee 
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Table 6: Effect of Specificity of Subject on Distribution of 
Progressive Be, 


H —be, PROB 
specific subject 955 65 (12%) 57 p< .05 
nonspecific subject 291 31 (11%) 43 


Table 7: Effect of Human Subject on Distribution of Progressive Be, 


ai —he, PROB 
human subject 801 95 (12%) Ry 2. p < .025 
nonhuman subject 47 1 (2%) Dy 


Table 8: Effect of Clause Type on Distribution of Progressive Be, 


N be, PROB 
Declarative 784 95 (12%) att p < .005 
Interrogative 64 1 (2%) 23 


Effects which may be syntactic or affective. Two of the significant 
factor groups may be interpreted either as being further reflections of the 
affective nature of be, + Verb + -ing or as related to syntactic constraints 
on its distribution. 

Progressive bez is more common in declaratives than in interrog- 
atives, as table 8 indicates. This, too, may be related to the affective use 
of progressive be>, in that statements are inherently better suited to char- 
acter attacks than are questions. Thus compare Do you step to a lot of 

people in the neighborhood? and Half the time she be startin’ it. The 
transitive verb step to means ‘provoke a verbal or physical confrontation, 
generally with little provocation’; thus, while in an individual instance 
stepping to someone may be justified, stepping to a lot of people can 
only mean that someone ts a troublemaker. But rather than stating that 
the listener is a troublemaker, the questioner in this example is asking 
whether she is; therefore, by using the simple present rather than pro- 
gressive be, (Do you be steppin’ to ...), speaker is maintaining his objec- 
tivity and not disapproving of the conduct of the listener. On the other 
hand, the other speaker in the example is stating that the subject starts 
fights, and therefore uses be, + Verb + -ing. 

Table 9 shows that be, is more common in positive sentences than in 
negative sentences. Ain’t was coded as the negative of the conjugated 
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copula, while don’t be was coded as the negative of be2. The results 
shown in table 9 may be related to the use of be: to express animosity in 
that one may be more likely to express animosity because of something 
which has been done than something which has not been done. 

It is also possible that the results reported in tables 8 and 9 may be 
traced to syntactic constraints. The environments which here disfavor 
be, + Verb + -ing—questions and negatives—are those which call for 
verbs to be categorized as either main verbs or auxiliaries, with main 
verbs taking a dummy do and auxiliaries being inverted with the subject 
in questions and followed by not in negatives. The set of words in the 
auxiliary class has been decreasing for the last 400 years, and no new 
words have entered this class; thus it is not surprising that be, cannot 
function as an auxiliary (*Be he tellin’ you this?, *He be not tellin’ me 
this). However, tables 8 and 9 show that its use as a main verb is also re- 
stricted in that it is comparatively rare in the environments where it must 
function syntactically as a main verb (1.e., questions and negatives). It is 
possible that be, is historically derived from the conjugated copula, and, 
lacking an auxiliary form of its own, it may have borrowed the auxiliary 
form of the conjugated copula for use in questions and negatives.'* Thus 
be may be negated with either don’t be or ain’t, while the conjugated 
copula can only be negated with ain’t, accounting for the comparative 
rarity of progressive be2 in the negative; similarly, the conjugated copula 
might be used to replace bez in questions, accounting for the rarity of be, 
in this environment.” 

Be, and third person singular subjects. Table 5 showed that be, + 
Verb + -ing was most common with nominal subjects, less common with 
second and third person pronominal subjects, and least common with 
first person pronominal subjects. This appears to run counter to previous 
studies, which have found that there is an apparent tendency for be to be 
used with third person singular subjects LESS often than with first per- 
son singular subjects. For instance, see table 10, taken from Bailey and 
Maynor (1987).’* If we combine ALL instances of be, including con- 
structions like be aroun’ here as well as constructions like be talkin’ to 
her, we find that be, is much more common with first person singular 
subjects than with third person singular subjects. Similar findings are re- 
ported in Labov et al. (1968). There is therefore an apparent contradic- 
tion in these data, which I will investigate in the remainder of this 
section. 


a RR de ES had Bi 


Pipi 3s. ely his ip ts’ 
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Table 9: Effect of Presence of Negative Marker on 
Distribution of Progressive Be 


fi be, PROB 
Nonnegative 731 90 (12%) 0 p<.05 
Negative 111 6 (5%) Al 


One possible explanation for the prevalence of bez with first person 
singular subjects is that the speakers in the Philadelphia sample are sim- 
ply different from the other speakers studied. However, this does not 
seem to be the case. In Bailey and Maynor’s data, if we include all to- 
kens of be>, first person singular subjects favor be (see again table 10). 
However, if the data are limited to -ing tokens, first person singular sub- 
jects disfavor be, which is similar to the results from my data (compare 
tables 5 and 11). What this means, then, is that, in the environment of 
following present participle, first person singular subjects disfavor the 
use of be>. Otherwise, first person singular subjects FAVOR the use of 
be2. Thus J be talkin’ to her is less common than He be talking to her, 
but J be aroun’ here is MORE common than He be aroun’ here. 


Table 10: Relative Frequency of Be, (All Present Copulas) 





for Texas Children 
I" sg 3rd sg other 3rd sg + other 
be, 23(17%) 33 (4%) 63 (28% 96 (10%) 
other 111 pe 143 868 


copula 


Table 11: Frequency of Progressive Be, for Texas Children 


Ist sg other 
be, + Verb + -ing 18 (34%) 62 (44%) 
other copula + -ing 31 78 


Table 12 gives further evidence that the Texas speakers and the 
Philadelphia speakers are basically the same; here I counted all occur- 
rences of the copula (not just habituals) for two of the Philadelphia 
speakers on one side of a tape and categorized them as in table 10. The 


numbers here are similar to those of other Studies, with third person sin- 
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gular subjects disfavoring be, the most, more so than first person singu- 
lar subjects (compare tables 10 and 12). It appears, then, that the Phila- 
delphia speakers do not differ significantly in this respect from those in 
the studies mentioned above. For both the Texas speakers and the Phila- 
delphia speakers, there is an apparent contradiction in that, when all to- 
kens of the copula are included, be is MORE common with first person 
singular subjects than with third person singular subjects (see tables 10 
and 12), but when only the -ing environment is included, be is LESS 
common with first person subjects than with third person singular sub- 
jects (see tables 5 and 11). 


Table 12: Frequency of Be, (All Present Copulas) 
for Philadelphia Speakers 


Ist sg 3rd sg other 
be; 3 (11%) 3 (3%) 4 (9%) 
other copula 24 113 39 


The reason for this is that third person singular subjects are extremely 
rare in the Verb + -ing construction, and it is this construction which 
most strongly favors the use of be (see table 1). Although sentences like 
He is/be/@ aroun’ here are much more common than sentences like J 
am/be/@ aroun’ here, at the same time sentences like He is/be/@ talkin’ to 
her are LESS common than sentences like J am/be/@ talkin’ to her. This 
is shown in table 13, which gives the data for all the copulas on one side 
of a tape of two of the Philadelphia speakers. 


Table 13: Frequency of Copula + Verb + -ing for 
Two Philadelphia Speakers 


Ist sg 3rd sg other 
copula + verb + -ing 7 (26%) 3 (3%) 11 (26%) 
other copula 20 113 32 


As noted in table 1, Bailey and Maynor found that be, is considerably 
more common for Verb + -ing than in other environments. But, as shown 
in table 13, third person singular subjects hardly ever occur in this envi- 
ronment; instead, they almost always occur in such environments as that 
following predicate adjective (e.g. He is/be/@ angry), where be, is almost 
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never used. On the other hand, the use of first person singular subjects 
with Verb + -ing (e.g., J am/be/@ talkin’ to her) is fairly common, and 
because this environment most strongly favors the use of be2, we find be, 
occurring with first person singular subjects more often than with third 
person singular subjects (see tables 10 and 12). Thus our observations of 
the relative effect of first and third person subject on the use of be, are 
that the distribution of these forms with regard to different forms of the 
copula is skewed; in order to get a true picture of the effect of first and 
third person subjects, we must hold constant the type of copula; if we do 
this by limiting the be data to only the Verb + -ing environment, we see 
that third person singular subjects actually favor be2: see table 14. 
Change in the BEV Aspect System 

I have argued that progressive be, in BEV is developing toward being a 


TAM marker of habitual actions used in situations in which the speaker 
disapproves of 


Table 14:Frequency for Philadelphia Speakers of Progressive Be, 
(Habitual Only) Compared to Conjugated Copula + -ing 


Ist sg 3rd sg other 
be + verb + -ing 9 (33%) 53 (58%) 34 (46%) 
conjugated copula + -ing 18 39 40 


the conduct of the subject, and that this is a fairly recent development. 
Come, go, and done have already been identified as grammaticalized 
forms associated with disapproval in BEV (Spears 1982). The BEV 
paradigm of such forms is shown in table 15. 

The first function, CHRONOLOGICAL SEQUENCE, represents the 
form used in narratives when there is a temporal juncture between two 
sentences; in such situations, standard English generally uses the historic 
present. Myhill and Harris (1986) showed that the present plus the ver- 
bal -s inflection is used in narratives in BEV regardless of the person and 
number of the subject, so we find sentences such as an’ then I runs out 
the door. In such situations, if a BEV speaker is expressing disapproval, 
he uses either come plus the present participle, as in an’ then he come 
touchin’ me again, or go plus the present stem, as in an’ then he go 
touch me again. The same type of alternation is possible in anterior 
clauses, so that J had bought a new shirt has simple anterior meaning 
while He done went to bed with Verne is used when the speaker is ex- 
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pressing indignation in addition to anteriority. Similarly, J tell him no 
every time is just habitual, while He be tellin’ me the same ol’ shit is also 
associated with disapproval.’° 


Table 15: TAM Markers Associated with Disapproval 
in Black English Vernacular 


Function Form Example 

Chronological 

Sequence: present + -s An’ then runs out the door. 
neutral come verb+-ing An’ then he come touchin’ me. 
disapproval 

Anterior: have~had+past I had bought anew shirt. 

neutral done + past He done went to bed with Verne. 
disapproval 

Habitual: present I tell him no every time. 

neutral be + verb + -ing He be tellin’ me the same ol’ 
disapproval shit. 


The factors affecting the distribution of these various forms are, of 
course, a good deal more complicated than this. Nevertheless, table 15 
gives a roughly accurate, if idealized and oversimplified, picture of one 
part of the BEV TAM system: those TAM markers which are used when 
the speaker is expressing disapproval. 

The increase in frequency of be, + Verb + -ing and hence probably 
also its association with disapproval, is a fairly recent phenomenon, and 
it is possible that the same is true of the other aspect markers associated 
with affective meaning listed above. I do not know of any studies which 
have investigated whether these other markers had their affective asso- 
ciation in earlier stages of BEV; it seems reasonable to speculate that the 
development of the ‘disapproval’ paradigm is a fairly recent phenome- 
non which has been responsible for the simultaneous change in the func- 
tion of a number of different markers. 

Social motivation for the change. At the beginning of the twentieth 
century, the overwhelming majority of the black population of the Unit- 
ed States lived in rural areas of the South: since then, there has been a 
massive migration of the black population to cities in general and north- 
ern cities in particular, until in 1970 only fifty-three percent of the black 
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population lived in the South and only twenty-three percent lived in rural 
areas (Hamilton 1972, Lee 1972). As blacks have moved into cities, whi- 
tes have moved out, with the result that in many cities today there is very 
little contact between the races. Bailey and Maynor (1987, 467-68) note 
that 


The two groups of informants in our corpus seem to represent two different peri- 
ods in the emergence of a distinct BEV speech community. The folk speakers are 
probably representative of the social and linguistic situation before the Great Mi- 
gration. Primarily rural ..., these informants have never lived in spatial separa- 
tion, even though they have lived most of their lives under legal and institutional 
separation. In spite of their politically and socially subordinate positions, they 
have always lived in close proximity to whites and have had day-to-day contact 
with them. As a result, their speech is much like that of the whites with whom 
they have been in contact. The children, on the other hand, all live in Bryan, the 
major urban area in the Brazos Valley.... In spite of the fact that these children 
live in an institutionally integrated society, they are actually more segregated spa- 
tially and more isolated culturally from whites than the folk speakers ever were.'° 


Bailey and Maynor (1987) suggest that the Great Migration of blacks 
has brought about a greater amount of isolation from the white commu- 
nity and hence the standard language, and this isolation has caused 
changes in BEV such as the increased use of be, + Verb + -ing. 


Table 16:Frequency of Vicky’s Use of Progressive Be, 
Compared with Other Philadelphia Speakers 


progressive bez other habituals 
Vicky 3 (4%) 68 
Other Speakers 93 (12%) 684 


Bailey and Maynor’s explanation is entirely consistent with my own 
data; as shown in table 2, the Philadelphia speakers used progressive be; 
far more often than did Bailey and Maynor’s folk speakers. Additionally, 
there was one Philadelphia speaker, Vicky, who used progressive be, 
very rarely. Data comparing her to the other Philadelphia speakers are 
given in table 16. 

Since progressive be, is associated with the more basilectal forms of 
BEV, it is rarely if ever used by blacks with a relatively high socioeco- 
nomic position. However, this cannot explain why Vicky uses be; + 
Verb + -ing so rarely; responses to a questionnaire showed that she is 
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identical in terms of socioeconomic status with the other speakers in the 
sample. Nor can the difference be attributed to age; Vicky is 37 years 
old, not significantly older or younger than anyone else in the sample. 
What differentiates Vicky from the other speakers is the fact that she 
grew up on a farm in Alabama and lived there from birth to age 8 and 
again from ages 13 to 15. All the other speakers have lived their whole 
lives in Philadelphia. When Vicky recalls her childhood in the South, 
she says that whites and blacks had quite a lot of friendly contact; note 
the following excerpt from an interview with Vicky where she talks 
about this: 


: It was whites (in Alabama). There were white neighbors .. . 

: Were they friendly with y’all? 

: Yeah, we got along fine. 

Could you go over their house or could they come over yours? 

: Yeah, we’d go play with they kids, they’d come over play with us. [pause] 
We all grew up together, the kids. Only thing different, we didn’t go to the 
same church an’ the same school. [pause] 

Right aroun’ now when you go down there; what’s it like? 
: There’s more mix. More blacks and white goin’ together than New York or 
California. Some of my uncles is involved with [white] girls down there. 


<7< 9s 


< 


Vicky’s situation as a child was quite different from that of her 
daughter Jessie. Jessie has lived her whole life in Philadelphia, going to 
integrated schools. She has no white friends and has never had any white 
friends. Jessie’s situation is similar to that of the other eight speakers in 
the sample who grew up in Philadelphia, both in terms of lack of contact 
with whites and in terms of frequency of use of be, + Verb + -ing. 

Considering the amount of contact Vicky had with whites when she 
was growing up, it is not surprising that she has a low frequency of use 
of progressive be>. But while for northern blacks, contact with whites is 
necessarily associated with high economic position, southerners like 
Vicky came into contact with whites without any change in economic 
stat-us. This may be said to characterize the development of black soci- 
ety in this century: no particular change in economic status, but an 
increasing isolation from white society. In this situation, it is hardly 
surprising that BEV should be undergoing changes introducing features 
not present in other dialects of English."” 
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The convergence/divergence issue 
The present paper is intended to be a detailed study of the use of a par- 
ticular construction (progressive bez) in BEV, and | think that there is 
strong evidence for believing that the conclusions reached here and in 
Bailey and Maynor (1987) regarding this construction are essentially 
correct. The use of this construction has become a key issue in a recent 
debate among sociolinguists concerning general trends in the develop- 
ment of American dialects; to state the matter briefly (if oversimpl- 
istically), a number of sociolinguists (e.g., Bailey and Maynor 1987, 
Labov 1987) advanced the position that divergence between black and 
white vernaculars is a general trend, whereas a number of other sociolin- 
guists (Butters 1987a, 1987b, Vaughn-Cooke 1987, and Wolfram 1987) 
have disputed the validity of this position. This debate has convinced me 
that there is no simple answer to the question of whether black and white 
vernaculars are diverging. We simply do not have enough evidence 
available to draw any definite conclusions yet, and I believe we will only 
get sidetracked if we stop or delay empirical research in order to try to 
get a definitive answer right now. 

If 1 were forced to take a guess now as to what the actual situation is, 
I would say that probably black and white vernaculars are diverging in 
some ways and converging in others, and the extent of diver- 
gence/convergence varies widely depending upon who we take as repre- 
senting typical speakers of BEV. Thus while for a certain portion of the 
population of American blacks we do observe the linguistic trend of in- 
creased use of progressive be and the social trend discussed above, 
there are also a large number of American blacks whose speech is more 
like that of whites than was the speech of their parents. My own research 
is directed toward determining HOW black and white vernaculars are 
diverging and HOW they are converging, I report divergence here be- 
cause that is what I found in my data; in Myhill (1988), I report conver- 
gence where I find convergence in my data. This is typical of research in 
the field (see the above references and also Bailey 1987, Rickford 1987, 
and Spears 1987), which suggests in general that there is no simple an- 
swer to the question of whether black and white vernaculars are diverg- 


ing. 

Conclusion 
All the evidence presented here supports the view that the construction 
be. + Verb + -ing has increased dramatically in frequency in this century 
for speakers of BEV. This form has been around for some time in BEV, 
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and so it is not the fact that it can be used which represents a change but 
rather the FREQUENCY with which it is used. Previously, invariant be 
could be combined with the present participle just as many other verbs 
could (e.g., start, begin). Now, however, it is a productive part of the 
BEV aspectual system; admittedly, it is less common than forms such as 
the simple past, the simple present, and the conjugated copula + -ing 
(which in addition to its habitual usage also has progressive and future 
usages), but it is vastly more common than other verb-plus-present- 
participle constructions. In the history of BEV, this development of pro- 
gressive be) represents a move away from other dialects of English made 
possible by the changing social situation of BEV speakers. 

The present study gives a detailed picture of the status of be, + Verb 
+ -ing in present-day BEV. Progressive be, is infringing upon the seman- 
tic domain of the simple present, the progressive, and will, though at the 
moment it has taken only eleven percent of this domain in the data which 
I collected in Philadelphia. It is possible that it will hold steady at this 
percentage, as a somewhat semantically marked way of expressing the 
habitual: or, it may expand in function, gaining further ground at the ex- 
pense of the other ways of expressing habituality, or perhaps moving 
more strongly into nonhabitual contexts (where it is already possible al- 
though not at all common). The methodology outlined and used here 
makes it possible for such developments to be traced with considerable 


precision. 


Notes 
| Bailey and Maynor (1985) found that invariant be is present in the speech of some 
southern white folk speakers and that similar constraints govern its distribution for these 
speakers and BEV speakers; however, even for southern whites who use invariant be it is 
not as common as it is for BEV speakers. I thank Guy Bailey, Ron Butters, Bill Labov, 
and Arthur Spears for their helpful comments on earlier drafts of this paper. The research 
for this paper was partially funded by a grant from Language Learning. 


2 Previous studies (e.g., Labov et al. 1968) have shown that presence or absence of the 
conjugated copula is conditioned by a number of phonological and grammatical factors; 
however, the existing evidence suggests that realizing the conjugated copula as zero has 
no semantic effect. As will be seen, there is some semantic overlap between the conju- 
gated cupola and invariant be in that both forms can be used in habitual/iterative envi- 
ronments. The purpose of the quantitative study reported in this paper is to determine 
what factors favor the use of invariant be in habitual/iterative clauses; the variation be- 
tween the zero form of the copula and the overt conjugated copula is therefore not rele- 
vant to this study, and so zero and overt conjugated copulas are combined. 
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> R. Butters (personal communication) points out that in some cases speakers may change 
their frequency of use of a morpheme in one environment but not in others. He reports 
that in his own speech after his eighteenth birthday, the frequency of don’t relative to 
doesn't with third person singular subjects fell sharply while the relative frequency of 
these forms with other types of subjects did not change; I suspect this is not uncommon. | 
believe, however, that this situation is somewhat different from the change in frequency 
of be, + -ing reported by Bailey and Maynor. The change in Butters’ speech resulted in a 
closer approximation to the standard language (a common reason for age-graded 
changes); there is a good social reason not to increase the frequency of doesn’t in other 
environments (producing forms such as J doesn’t), namely that this would represent a 
move AWAY from the standard language. The situation is different regarding the differ- 
ence in frequency of be, + -ing; if the folk speakers HAD decreased their frequency of 
be, as they got older in order to more closely approximate the standard, there would have 
been no reason for them not to also decrease their frequency of be, in other environments 
as well (e.g., before predicate locatives) as this would bring their speech MORE into con- 
formity with the standard. This suggests that the older speakers have not changed their 
frequency of be. 


* The concepts ‘perfective’ and ‘imperfective’ might appear to have cross-linguistic ap- 
plicability because verb forms and aspect markers in many languages have been given the 
name ‘perfective’ or ‘imperfective’ even though their function is not related to such a 
uniform definition of these concepts as Comrie’s, and even though their distribution is 
not related to that of the Slavic verb forms which these concepts were designed to ex- 
plain. This is the case, for example, with the Chinese particle /e (said by Comrie to be 
‘perfective’ although its usage in no way resembles that of the Russian perfective) and 
the Hebrew ‘perfect’ and ‘imperfect.’ 


> The percentage of use of bez here is lower (50%) than for the children in Bailey and 
Maynor’s data. However, I included all habituals in the data presented in table 2, while 
Bailey and Maynor distinguished between verbs of “extended duration’ and ‘limited du- 
ration,’ including only the former as habitual. Since the verbs of ‘limited duration’ in 
Bailey and Maynor’s data were generally not coded with be,, it follows that if we had 
used the same coding systems, the percentages of be, for my speakers and the children in 
Bailey and Maynor’s sample would have been a lot closer. I did not distinguish between 
habitual events of ‘limited’ and ‘extended’ duration in my own coding because I found it 
difficult if not impossible to objectively distinguish between these meanings. 


° Included as ‘simple present’ were forms with or without the -s verbal inflection. 


’ The data were gathered by Wendell A. Harris at the University of Pennsylvania as part 
of the National Science Foundation project to study the influence of urban minorities on 
language change. The speakers included five males and five females; the males were 44, 
36, 34, 32, and 19 years old and worked (generally irregularly) as (respectively) a printer, 
an interviewer, a shoemaker, a foreman, and a criminal. The women were 37, 17, 17, 16, 
and 16 years old; the 37-year-old woman worked as a secretary, two of the teenage girls 
were in high school, and the other two had dropped out. With the exception of the inter- 
viewer and the printer, all had had minimal contact with whites, and their speech repre- 
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sented an extremely basilectal variety of BEV; these were among the black speakers hav- 
ing least contact with whites reported in Ash and Myhill (1980). Except for the 
37-year-old woman, all had been born in Philadelphia and had spent their whole lives 
there (see the discussion below). 


* A few tables show fewer than 848 tokens for the combined factors. This is because in 
some cases there was a small percentage of tokens which did not fit neatly into any of the 
factors; these tokens were coded as blanks for that particular factor group but included in 
the variable rule analysis. 


” In the clauses where progressive bez is used in expressions of disapproval, it is fre- 
quently not the ONLY expression of disapproval in the clause; in many cases, either the 
verb or something else in the VP also conveys disapproval. 


'° It should be noted that, although the data base had only 47 tokens of say, tell, and talk 
where the speaker did not necessarily believe what was said, the tendency to use be, + 
Verb + -ing in these environments was so strong that the results reported in table 4 are 
highly statistically significant (at the .005 level). 


'! Table 5 also shows that be, + Verb + -ing is more likely with nominal subjects than 
with second or third person pronominal subjects. While the explanation for this is not 
clear, it may also be related to the affective nature of be, + Verb + -ing, in that nominal 
subjects are lower in ‘empathy’ with the subject (Kuno and Kaburaki 1977) than are pro- 
nominal subjects; progressive be2, being associated with disapproval for the subjects, is 
associated with low empathy. 


12 See Brewer (1974), Harris (1985), and Rickford (1986) for extensive discussion of the 
historical origins of invariant be. 


'3 The possibility that ain't may be used to negate either the conjugated copula or be, has 
led other researchers (e.g., Bailey and Maynor 1987) to exclude tokens of ain't from their 
study. Fasold (1969) found that invariant be was favored by frequency-of-occurrence ad- 
verbials such as offen and sometimes; however, that study included all present tense 
forms, not just those with habitual meaning. The present study included only forms with 
habitual meaning; I included a factor group coding for the presence of frequency-of- 
occurrence adverbials, and these were found not to significantly correlate with the pres- 
ence or absence of progressive bez. Thus there is no direct connection between fre- 
quency-of-occurrence adverbials and be; they co-occur because they are both associated 
with habitual contexts. 


14 Of course, the data in tables 5 and 10 are not directly comparable, since table 5 in- 
cludes different data from table 10 and groups these data differently. Table 5 distin- 
guishes between first person pronouns, second and third person pronouns, and noun 
phrases; table 10 distinguishes between first person singular subjects, third person singu- 
lar subjects, and other subjects. Table 5 is limited to habitual tokens while table 10 is not. 
Table 10 only includes copulas; table 5 is not limited in this way. Table 10 includes 
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copulas with any following environment, while table 5 only includes the following -ing 
environment. Finally, the speakers analyzed in table 5 are not the same as those analyzed 
in table 10, although they are all speakers of BEV. The purpose of this section of this es- 
say is to determine which of these differences accounts for the fact that be, is favored by 
third person subjects over first person subjects in table 5 while the reverse is true in ta- 
ble 10. 


'> All of the forms associated with disapproval may of course also be used in neutral 
situations; go is a future marker, done may be used in anterior clauses, be, can have 
purely habitual meaning, and come still has its original directional meaning as a verb of 
motion. Nevertheless, these forms are also associated with contexts in which disapproval 
is being expressed. As noted above, this type of dual function always comes about in the 
course of the development of a word into a TAM marker. 


'© The Encyclopedia Brittanica Atlas (Sutley 1979) puts the population of Bryan in 1978 
at 71,100 


'7 On the basis of the data presently available to me, it seems possible that be + -ing is 
used with a fairly high frequency when the speaker is expressing disapproval in a number 
of BEV urban speech communities. If this is the case, it is important to ask how this 
change has spread. R. Butters (personal communication) has suggested to me that this 
may be due to the fact that American blacks are part of a national black culture to a 
greater extent than American whites are part of a national white culture, so that, although 
urban blacks frequently have very little contact with whites living in the same city, they 
often have considerable contact with blacks in OTHER cities. 
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Black English {-Z}: 
Some Theoretical Implications 





Ronald R. Butters 


Introduction 


A great deal of the most exciting current work in American speech in- 
volves what has recently come to be called “variation theory.” Stem- 
ming particularly from the work of William Labov,’ variation theory is 
premised in large part upon a reevaluation of the structuralist concept of 
“free variation” (as in, for example, the “free variation” between the 
pronunciation /—in/ and the pronunciation /-i_/ for the morpheme {- 
ing}). Linguists have long recognized that speech communities, and even 
individual speakers, are not always consistent in the application of many 
linguistic rules and that this variety is at least sometimes associated with 
social class, formality levels, and so on.” What variationists have discov- 
ered is the extraordinary stylistic and sociological importance of such 
variation, and the apparently remarkable consistency with which the fre- 
quency of a given alternant is patterned throughout society and through- 
out an individual’s stylistic repertoire. One well-known example in- 
volves the variable presence or absence of {-Z} morphemes in the 
speech of American blacks. One finds—in, say, the transcript of the in- 
formal conversation of an adolescent street gang in an urban ghetto— 
two book beside two books ({-Z1}), the boy hat beside the boy’s hat ({- 
Z,}), and the man go beside the man goes ({-Z3}). With such a group 
under such circumstances, {-Z} tends to be quite rare; as the formality 
level increases, however, so does the presence of {-Z}. Likewise, almost 
any other social group would show a higher percentage of {-Z}, for it is 
more common among females than males, and increases with age and 
higher social class. 

The most common explanation of this phenomenon has been that all 
speakers have, as rules of their grammars, optional rules called VARIA— 
BLE RULES, which govern such variation. However, the form and con- 
tent of these rules is still subject to much debate. The main difficulty is 
that variable data are essentially SOCIOLOGICAL, whereas the theo- 
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retical framework of transformational grammar, into which the variation- 
ists have attempted to cast variable data, is a PSYCHOLOGICAL one. 
Although the two frames of reference are not incompatible, the attempt 
at synthesizing them has led recently to at least two important theoretical 
problems. In the first part of this essay, I shall briefly summarize some 
recent arguments to the effect that most current formulations of variable 
rules are too simple in concept, obscuring the nature of variability within 
the individual by attributing all variability to linguistic competence 
alone. In the second part, I shall argue further that Labovian variable 
rules contain a hidden idealization, and that this idealization tends to ob- 
scure the nature of INTRAGROUP variability, for example, in the treat- 
ment of black English {-Z} in the work of Ralph W. Fasold* and Labov, 
Cohen, Robins, and Lewis.’ 


The Complexity of Linguistics Variability 

The notion “variable rule” as originally described by Labov involves 
the attachment of numerical indices to optional linguistic rules, the rules 
themselves being otherwise virtually identical to the rules found in other 
versions of the generative—transformational model. If, for example, final 
/—z/ is found to be deleted 69.4 percent of the time in data collected 
from black speakers of English, then one posits a rule for these speakers 
that deletes /— z/ in 69.4 percent of its applications. 

Several previous papers discuss the theoretical status of such quanti- 
ficational indices, and particularly their implications for a theory of first 
language learning.° They argue that if the percentages themselves are ac- 
tually to be thought of as attached to variable rules, as Labov at first im- 
plied,’ then it becomes difficult to believe that anyone could ever learn a 
human language, for the number of indices of variability is both huge 
and unsystematic, embracing potentially hundreds of thousands of ran- 
domly remembered quantifications.” The most recent formulations of 
variable rules have abandoned the assignment of actual percentages in 
favor of hierarchies of variability in which some rules are simply more 
optional than others.’ Even so, the number of implicational relationships 
remains huge, suggesting to Kiparsky that other explanations must be 
sought; and that at least some optionalities are “NOT learned by the 
child, but [are] predictable from exactly the kinds of substantive con- 
straints... [and] general functional considerations ... as those discussed” 
in Kiparsky’s article and suggested to him on quite independent 
grounds.’ If Kiparsky’s arguments are valid (and I find them compel- 
ling), then many GREATER THAN versus LESS THAN relationships 
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ought not be stated in rules at all: they will be found to be functions of 
universal constraints upon grammars or upon general principles of lan- 
guage use. But universal constraints and general principles aside, the 
problems that the nature of language acquisition presents for the 
Labovian variable rule still stand. The most natural approach to a solu- 
tion would seem to be to explore the various kinds of explanations that 
the richness of the Chomskyan model makes available—including those 
that involve performance—rather than to treat all variable data for the 
idealized speaker-listener as if that data were a matter of linguistic com- 
petence for which one must write grammatical rules. Much of the hostil- 
ity that has sometimes been displayed toward the complexities of the 
Chomskyan model seems unwarranted. Labov, for instance, writes of 
explanations involving performance as dealing with “a waste—basket 
category, in which all inconvenient data on variation and change can be 
deposited.”'' It would seem more rewarding to explore the subtleties of 
explanation that the competence/performance distinction may make 
available: variable rules are but one mechanism among many necessary 
to account for the psychological complexities of linguistic behavior in a 
social framework. 


The Statistically Idealized Speaker-Listener 
A less obvious, but equally serious, failing of most current formulations 
of variable rules involves the question of just who the speaker is that the 
rules of a grammar are supposed to account for. In the formulations of 
such linguists as Chomsky” this speaker is quite frankly an idealization, 
and his language is an idealized idiolect, a concept which has often been 
attacked as theoretically unsound.” 

In reality, however, the use of variable rules does not at all remove 
the idealization from linguistic theory. Indeed, variable rules in most cur- 
rent formulations merely extend the idealized speaker-listener into the 
realm of statistical idealization. The psychological reality of the claim 
that, for example, in “black English” there is a rule that deletes final /-z/ 
69.4 percent of the time is obviously not very great insofar as it might 
predict the behavior of any particular individual. Instead, the figure 
represents some sort of numerical average—a speaker who is TYPICAL 
or REPRESENTATIVE of his peer group. Dropping the percentages in 
favor of “more or less than” statements in no way changes the essentially 
idealized nature of the model that incorporates the data. Nor does this 
particular statistical idealization have any greater claim in theory to sys- 
tematicity or empirical validity than does an idealization based upon the 
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exhaustive analysis of a single idiolect, contrary to Labov’s assertions. 
Such claims appear to have been based on two things: (1) the belief that 
the examination of actual speech is a more valid linguistic procedure 
than is the examination of subjective reactions, and (2) the belief that 
statistical idealizations of variable data will predict the actual behavior 
of any member of the group from which the data was drawn. 

The first belief need concern us only briefly, for it is a methodologi- 
cal claim, not a theoretical one. For various methodological reasons it ts 
often “difficult to construct a coherent system for the speech of most in- 
dividuals,”'* primarily because it is difficult to see the patterns and regu- 
larities in the variable speech patterns of individuals when they are 
studied in isolation. One cannot, however, legitimately conclude that 
therefore the individual’s KNOWLEDGE of his language is less “regular 
and systematic” than that of the speech community, as does Labov.'” The 
“grammar of the speech community” in fact seems to be a less precise 
theoretical notion than the “grammar of the idealized speaker-listener” 
because of the difficulties involved in defining the limits of the commu- 
nity.'® 

The second belief, were it true, would indeed suggest special status 
for the statistically idealized speaker-listener, for if the result of the sta- 
tistical analysis of variable data is to uncover absolutes of intragroup be- 
havior, rather than mere tendencies and averages, then the notion “gram- 
mar of the speech community” has indeed a precise object of investiga- 
tion. As Wolfram puts it, “If we take the constraints we have formalized 
[on the basis of group data] ... and compare them for individual speak- 
ers, we will find the constraints to be quite regular.””” Labov, too, finds 
such underlying regularity: “Each individual fits into a regular pattern of 
social and stylistic stratification.... It is [not] necessary to resolve the 
community into as many separate grammars as there are speakers.”'® 
Even Kiparsky accepts the theory of intragroup homogeneity: “The rela- 
tionship between the frequencies on different cases is fairly constant. If 
one speaker deletes case more often than plural, that will be the case for 
any other speaker, or the same speaker one day later.”””” 

Such assertions, however, do not fit the evidence, much of which 
may be found in the work of the variationists themselves. Though so- 
cially identical speakers display great overall linguistic similarity, varia- 
tions between any two such speakers for a given variable may be great. 
Linguists must examine intragroup differences as well as intragroup 
similarities if a true picture of the nature of the sociology of language is 
to emerge. 
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That a high degree of convergence may be present in a group is not to 
be denied. For example, Labov finds a high degree of intragroup homo- 
geneity for certain phonological variables, particularly at the allophonic 
level, in New York City speech. The pronunciation of the standard Eng- 
lish dental fricatives in initial position as affricates or stops, for instance, 
shows remarkable consistency from speaker to speaker once social vari- 
ables are taken into account.” Labov’s conclusion that there seems to be 
a connection between affrication or stopping of initial [6] and [o] and 
“toughness” or “roughness” of speech is sound. One might well posit a 
variable rule changing these fricatives to stops in “tough” style for virtu- 
ally all New York City speakers. 

Such remarkable consistency in the speech of New Yorkers with re- 
spect to this allophonic variation does not, however, mean that other as- 
pects of language behavior will show similar intragroup regularity. Syn- 
tactical variation, for instance, is particularly inconsistent. Thus Elliott, 
Legum, and Thompson, dealing with what appears to be a sociologically 
quite homogeneous group, discovered very different responses within 
the group to acceptability judgments concerning sentences containing 
reflexives.”’ Similarly, Carden finds five different “dialects” among 
twenty-five informants with respect to their grammaticality judgments 
for the tag questions in John doesn’t think Mary arrived until 6 p.m., 
does he? John thinks that Mary didn’t arrive until 6 p.m., does he? and 
John doesn’t think that Mary arrived until 6 p.m., doesn’t he? and the 
string Mary arrived until 6 p.m. The nature and validity of some of these 
responses may be open to question.” But one cannot simply reject such 
data as unimportant, as yielding a mere “mosaic of unaccountable and 
sporadic variation.”~ Indeed, as Labov notes, the Elliott, Legum, and 
Thompson study offers significant evidence of the validity of Labov’s 
concept of implicational hierarchies.” 

Phonological and morphological levels also show intragroup variabil- 
ity. Robson finds, for instance, two speakers of Jamaican Creole who do 
not differ at all socially, yet who have quite different phonological rules 
for the reflexes of Standard English /h/.” Likewise, the black English 
{-Z} suffixes, contrary to the usual view, show striking variability at 
morphological and phonological levels. They show, too, that conclusions 
based upon limited data sometimes seem more reliable and meaningful 
than those based upon large accumulations of data. We see, in short, that 
the true picture emerges only when both single idiolects and composite 
“lects” are studied in conjunction with one another. 
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The data for {-Z.} (possessive) and {-Z3} (agreement) at first glance 
seem to deny claims of significant intragroup variability. Thus Labov, 
Cohen, Robins, and Lewis find a very consistent pattern from street gang 
to street gang with respect to the absence of {-Z;3}: the composites for 
each gang show {-Z3} absence in more than 50 percent of its possible 
occurrences in all phonological environments in both styles examined.” 
The number of cases of {-Z,} examined was too small to be conclusive 
for individual groups, but it shows, again, well over 50 percent absence 
in both styles. 

Labov, Cohen, Robins, and Lewis give no data for individuals, and 
thus nothing further can be said conclusively about the presence or ab- 
sence of individual variability for {-Z,} and {-Z3} in their study. But 
several things suggest that further consideration is necessary. First, while 
all the percentages (save one) are greater than 50, they nevertheless vary 
from group to group, from 53 percent (for the Cobras in style A) to 100 
percent (for the Thunderbirds in style B)—a rather significant-looking 
variation, especially considering that these two street gangs differed less 
from each other in age than either did from other groups studied. Such 
percentages suggest variation within the groups. Second, in discussing 
hypercorrection for {-Z,} and {-Z3}, Labov, Cohen, Robins, and Lewis 
(p. 165) note that the “tendency to “hyper-Z’ does not follow any regular 
pattern; some individuals do it a great deal, others hardly at all.” In an- 
other study, in fact, they found one informant “who used an extraordi- 
nary amount ... it was almost the norm for her.” Irregular, sporadic 
occurrence of “hyper-Z” within an IDIOLECT can be taken as evidence 
that the forms being hypercorrected do not really exist at all in the un-- 
derlying grammar of the hypercorrecting speaker (as Labov, Cohen, 
Robins, and Lewis conclude about {-Z2} and {-Z3} in general). Occur- 
rence in some speakers and not in others, however, obviously suggests 
the possibility that some speakers have the underlying form, but delete it, 
whereas others have it as a simple present tense marker for ALL forms. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that Fasold (p. 365) also finds 
it “likely that there are nonstandard dialect speakers of two types: those 
whose rules do not call for the insertion of {-Z2} and {-Z3}, and those 
who insert the suffix but who have a variable syntactic deletion rule 
which allows them to remove some instances of the suffixes.” Fasold’s 
evidence is not presented in his brief article, nor is it completely clear 
just what is meant by “insertion” in this context; his conclusion, how- 
ever, shows the prevalence of intragroup variability and the need for 
greater examination of the behavior of individual speakers. Fasold’s as- 
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sertion that deletion rules for {-Z2} and {-Z3} (and {-Z,} as well) are al- 
ways syntactic, rather than phonological, may be false in a significant 
number of individual cases when viewed more closely.”’ 

Certainly there is evidence that, at least for some speakers, phono- 
logical deletion is the case for all three of the {-Z} morphemes. For one 
thing, the phonological environment appears to affect the frequency of at 
least {-Z,}, thus certainly implying the operation of a phonological dele- 
tion rule. Labov, Cohen, Robins, and Lewis (p. 161) find a consistently 
higher percentage of deletion in the environment before a consonant than 
before a vowel (prevocalic deletion varying from 1 to 10 percent, pre- 
consonantal deletion varying from 4 to 30 percent). Moreover, the same 
authors note that there is some deletion of final /s/ in monomorphemic 
words such as box and six (though never, in their data, in a prevocalic 
environment), thus suggesting that some speakers have a general phono- 
logical variable rule that would also delete morphemic {-Z} when it is 
allomorphic /s/. Finally, much of the absence of {-Z)} in black English is 
ascribable to the fact that black speakers have—as do the speakers of 
many nonstandard dialects—many high-frequency words (primarily 
units of measure) that are zero plural nouns (like sheep and deer in stan- 
dard English): mile, cent, pound, for example. To this extent, of course, 
Fasold appears quite right in asserting that there is nonphonological ab- 
sence of {-Z,}; the presence of such items in the data, however, makes 
the absence of {-Z,} seem more frequent elsewhere than in fact it is and 
perhaps less related to phonological environments. Removing them from 
the data should bring the number of deletions far closer to that which 
could be explained by a general phonological rule, rather than the 
nonphonological process that Fasold asserts is always and everywhere 
the case.”® 

These three arguments, moreover, assume the validity of the hypothe- 
sis of intragroup homogeneity with respect to variability. Looking be- 
hind the statistical idealizations at the actual situation shows that intra- 
group behavior with respect to {-Z)} is marked by a good deal of variety: 
much of the absence of the plural morpheme in the data of Labov, 
Cohen, Robins, and Lewis seems to have been the work of a few indi- 
viduals: “Among the T-Birds, 26 of the 40 deleted plurals were the work 
of Robbie H. For the Oscar Brothers, 15 of [the] 18 cases were from one 
speaker, Jerry M.” (p. 163). Most interesting, too, is their assertion that 
“the process of consonant-cluster simplification which affects the plural 
in general ... is strongest with the central peer groups. When we contrast 
the central members of the Jets with the peripheral and marginal mem- 
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bers, for example, we find plural deletion is a stylistic device employed 
primarily by the core members” (p. 164). 

We see, in short, by moving behind the statistical idealization, what 
is actually an exceedingly complex social situation. The regularities that 
Labov and others have rightly perceived in the linguistic behavior of 
peer groups—where linguists had earlier seen only random and sporadic 
variation—are remarkable. But they are not absolute regularities. Far 
from being linguistically homogeneous, the peer groups show a good 
deal of internal variety and fluctuation, including diverse individual re- 
sponses to the wide range of linguistic data to which each person has 
been exposed and reflecting a wide variety of linguistic abilities avail- 
able to human beings. Distinguishing between the statistically idealized 
member of the speech community and the actual members of the com- 
munity is a necessary part of linguistic procedure and linguistic theory. 
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Tense and the Form Be in Black English 





Ralph W. Fasold 


The Negro dialect, Black English, has a distinctive use of be as a main verb, ex- 
pressing iteration rather than instantaneous or constant statue. Although the Stan- 
dard English phrases will be and would be can have a meaning similar to Black 
English be, phonological deletion of these modals cannot account for all occur- 
rences of be in Black English. It is argued that the best analysis is one which rec- 
ognizes only one verb to be, which can occur without tense. 


The Meaning of ‘Black English.’ 

Attention by linguists to the working-class Negro vernacular has re- 
vealed a number of interesting linguistic features.’ As might be expected, 
most of the grammar and pronunciation features of the dialect also ap- 
pear in Standard English. Other features are absent in the standard dia- 
lect but are shared with white non-standard dialects. A few features, 
however, appear exclusively in the Negro non-standard dialect. Because 
of these unique features, and because of current social and political is- 
sues, it is appropriate to assign a non-pejorative label to the dialect. We 
will use the term Black English, both to avoid the negative connotations 
of words like ‘sub-standard,’ ‘dialect,’ and ‘non-standard’ and to take 
advantage of the current use of the term ‘black’ as a positive term of ra- 
cial identity. 

Since the linguistic system we call Black English is on a continuum 
of American English social dialects, it will be easier to define it in terms 
of its features than in terms of its speakers. A linguistic feature is a fea- 
ture of Black English if, at a given structural point, it appears in the 
speech of working-class black people in contrast to a corresponding fea- 
ture of Standard English. A linguistic feature is technically also a feature 
of Black English if it appears in both dialects at a structural point where 
there is no contrast. Black English, then, is a construct containing all the 
features of these two types defined above and only these. Because the 
dialect is part of a continuum, there will be relatively few speakers of 
Black English in the narrow sense; few people will use all the contras- 
tive features of Black English every time it is possible to do so. The term 
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‘speaker of Black English’ will herein be used to refer to a person who 
uses Black English features frequently, on the basis of a subjective de- 
termination of frequency. 


Be as a Problem 

Perhaps none of the contrastive features of Black English has proved 
more interesting to linguists than the use of the form be as a part of a 
main verb phrase (Bailey 1965; Stewart 1967, 1969; Dillard 1967; 
Labov et al. 1968; Feigenbaum 1968;Wolfram 1969; Loflin MS). Pe- 
rusal of these references will reveal that there is considerable difference 
of opinion as to the function and analysis of Black English invariant be. 
For this reason, we shall attempt to carefully document its function and 
behavior before suggesting an analysis. 

Be in Black English turns up in just those general environments in 
which we find the conjugated forms is, are, am, was, were in Standard 
English. That is, be occurs before predicate nominals, adjectives, past 
participles, locatives and certain types of prepositional phrases, and in 
the temporary aspect construction be + Verb + ing. Examples are: Usu- 
ally I BE the one that have to go find everybody (predicate nominal); 
Most of the problems always BE wrong (adjective); Most of the time they 
BE up on the playground (\locative); Sometimes we just BE joking 
(be + Verb + ing). But no conjugated.form of be can be substituted in the 
above sentences without changing the meaning. 

The meaning of Black English be, as we shall show, involves repeat- 
ed but not continuous occurrence. At any moment the predication may 
be valid, but there are gaps between instances of the event described. 
Thus it is not surprising to find be used with increased frequency in the 
descriptions of the celebration of holidays (which recur at intervals) and 
in descriptions of games (which are played repeatedly but not continu- 
ously). Usually we can say that be characterizes predicates which are 
distributed over points in time, but occasionally it is the SUBJECT and 
not the predicate which is so distributed. In the sentence Every time I get 
in a fight, they be smaller than me, it is not that the predicate be smaller 
is true of the same persons at different points of time, but that there are 
various people at different times all of whom are smaller than the speak- 
er. Similarly, when one little boy was asked what a sting-ray bicycle 
looked like, he replied: Some of them be big and some of them be small. 
Certainly any particular bicycle is permanently either big or small; but at 

different points of time one might encounter different bicycles, and any 
one of these may be either big or small. 
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Since this is the case, it should be clear that the Black English use of 
be is not the same as the vestigial use of subjunctive be in the speech of 
some Standard English speakers, as in If this be treason, I am a traitor. 
However, besides the subjunctive and the usual use of be in infinitive 
constructions, in imperatives, and with modals, there are other puzzling 
cases of the appearance of be in Standard English. Compare, for exam- 
ple: If you are quiet, I'll get more done vs. If you be quiet, I'll get more 
done. Some will argue that the appearance of be in the second sentence 
is due to the subjunctive; but the force of the sentence is not subjunctive, 
but imperative. Furthermore, if negative versions of the above sentences 
are formed, the results are: Jf you aren’t quiet, I won't get a thing done 
vs. If you don't be quiet, I won’t get a thing done. But in the Standard 
English styles in which the subjunctive is possible, its negative would be 
If you be not quiet .... The presence of the don’t negative is even more 
clearly imperative than the affirmative version of the sentence. A test of 
this sentence with my colleagues at the Center for Applied Linguistics 
showed that all saw a hortative implication as the difference in meaning 
between Jf you aren't quiet... and If you don’t be quiet. ... Whatever its 
explanation, this use of the form be in Standard English is rare and heav- 
ily restricted.* On the other hand, be in Black English is frequently in 
evidence as part of the main verb phrase, and is not nearly as restricted. 
Therefore it does not seem reasonable to regard be in Black English as a 
result of a simple adjustment in the rules which govern these rare occur- 
rences in Standard English. 


Types of Evidence 

At this point, it will be useful to make explicit what value will be placed 
on the various kinds of evidence on which the analysis will be based. We 
recognize that some types of evidence are more reliable than others as 
indicators of the speaker’s knowledge of his language. 

Running Text 

The best kind of evidence is that produced in running text of speech in 
which language is not a focus. The bulk of our work is based on 
tape-recorded conversations collected as part of the Detroit Dialect 
Study (Shuy et al. 1968) or in the work of the Urban Language Study of 
the Center for Applied Linguistics.* Admittedly, the use of a tape re- 
corder may tend to reduce the reliability of the evidence so collected, but 
we consider it superior to other types of evidence available. Labov 
(1966:122-3) cites interesting cases of people who were unable to in- 
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crease their rate of pronunciation of postvocalic r even when they were 
made explicitly aware of the nature of the variability of postvocalic r, 
and were told to read a passage while trying to pronounce it. Similarly, it 
was found (Labov et al. 1968, 276-8) that in spite of the fact that multi- 
ple negation is one of the most consciously stereotyped features of 
non-standard speech, most of the members of the youth groups worked 
with showed total realization of a certain type of multiple negation in 
tape-recorded speech. In our own data, we found instances in which be 
appeared even in contexts where the informant could be assumed to be 
highly aware of the social implications of his speech. 


Speaker Judgments 


At the opposite extreme is the situation in which a speaker is asked to 

make judgments about his own speech. Answers to questions about the 

acceptability of sentences and the meaning of constructions is the least 

reliable kind of evidence available, because the informant will often 

have in mind only part of the possible usage, and this results in distorted 

judgments.” In one case, I asked a ten-year- old boy to give me a judg- 

ment on the grammaticality of the sentence He be at school more often 

than he be home. In my recorded data, I happened to lack examples of be 

with adverbs like often, and I wanted to find out if this was a systematic 

gap or an accidental one. The informant would not accept the sentence. 

When I asked him why, he replied, Because he don’t BE at school more 

often than he BE home. He BE at home more often than he BE at school. 

It is usually unclear whether a sentence is being rejected because it is not 
possible in the dialect, or because it does not match the speaker’s con- 
cept of the real world situation. Hence, evidence from speakers’ judg- 
ments is used only when it can be corroborated by the more reliable 
kinds. 

Elicitation Techniques 

Between these extremes, there are various techniques for inducing in- 
formants to utilize their competence along lines of interest to the lin- 
guist. One such experiment involves asking people to repeat sentences of 
some length. If their repetition involves changes in a sentence, and sev- 
eral informants make the same change, then these changes may be as- 
sumed to reveal differences between the grammar of the informants and 
the grammar of the sentence they heard.” Another such elicitation proce- 
dure of intermediate reliability will be de-scribed later. 
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Adverb Data 


If it is true that the meaning of be involves events or objects that are dis- 
tributed intermittently over time, there should be certain adverbs which 
would tend to co-occur with be forms, and these adverbs should indicate 
this sort of intermittence. Tabulations of a large sample of data show that 
this is true to a striking degree. 


Co-occurrence Tabulations 


As a basis for the analysis, I listened to recorded interviews with 76 
speakers of Black English, both male and female, divided among chil- 
dren, adolescents, and adults. These people live in Detroit and in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Of these speakers 56 used be in the interviews, for a total of 
357 instances. For the study of adverb co-occurrence the taxonomy of 
time adverbs developed by Crystal (1966) was used (see Table 1). Some 
sub-varieties of Crystal’s Class A time adverbs, which he labels ‘How 
often? Frequency of occurrence,’ seem to be the ones which match the 
meaning of be as described above. Crystal’s Classes Al, A2, and A3 are 
‘Non-occurrence,’ “Single occurrence,’ and ‘Fresh occurrence,’ respec- 
tively. Non-occurrence is neutral with respect to the meaning of be, since 
one can equally well be denying continuous occurrence or intermittent 
occurrence in negation. Adverbs of single-occurrence and fresh-occur- 
rence would be incompatible with a notion of intermittent occurrence.° 
For these reasons, these categories are not treated in our analysis of be. 
The remaining varieties of Class A time adverbs match the meaning of 
be. Table 1 shows the co-occurrence of be with these adverbs. Two 
points require comment: first, the lack of occurrences with Class A6 is 
surprising. However, the sentence He don’t be at school more often than 
he be at home, which was mentioned earlier, would indicate that this is 
an accidental gap in the evidence under investigation, and that there is 
no incompatibility between this class of adverbs and be. Second, the two 
labels “How often?’ and ‘How long?’ for Class A9 point up a basic am- 
biguity, in adverbs like always and all the time: they can mean that the 
event takes place without a break, or that it takes place whenever the 
appropriate conditions for the event exist. It is this latter meaning which 
is involved in our examples. 

There are 27 co-occurrences of be with the remaining five major 
classes of time adverbs in Crystal’s taxonomy. Of these, eight are with 
most of the time, which Crystal has listed under Class B, ‘How long? Re- 
stricted duration.’ It seems, however, that an adverb like most of the time 
is Subject to the same ambiguity as all the time, and should be consid- 
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ered a ‘Frequency of occurrence’ adverb in the same way. If this is ac- 
ceptable, then we have 92 examples of co-occurrences with frequency of 
adverbs and 19 with others. An analysis of these 19 cases shows that all 
the adverbs involved refer either to an extended period of time within 
which an event occurs frequently, or to a point of time which recurs. 

Another environment in which time is referred to, and which is diag- 
nostic with respect to the meaning of be, is the occurrence of clauses be- 
ginning with whenever, or with when in the sense of ‘whenever.’ Be may 
occur in the when clause itself, as in When people be talking she’d give 
you a E right quick; or in the main clause, as in When he turns it, one be 
going this way and the other one be going all around. There were 37 oc- 
currences of be in this environment. By percentages, this means that be 
co-occurs with a when clause in 11.5% of its total occurrences, and with 
a frequency adverb 25.8% of the time. Allowing for four examples in 
which be co-occurs with both a when clause and a frequency of adverb, 
this means that be occurs in one of these diagnostic environments 36.1% 
of the time. 

These figures are more impressive when we compare them with co- 
occurrences of present-tense concord forms of be with frequency ad- 
verbs.’ A total of 538 instances of present-tense concord forms of be 
were tabulated for 18 of the informants who also use non-concord be. 
Frequency adverbs of Classes A4-A9 were present in only 8 exam- 
plel.3% of the total. Furthermore, of these 8 examples, 6 were co-occur- 
rences with always, which is ambiguous in the way discussed above. 
This leaves a co-occurrence frequency of two clear cases out of 538, or 
less than 1% for present tense examples, compared with more than 25% 
where the copula is be. Data like these could hardly be accidental. It is 
also interesting to note that the time adverbs now and right now are most 
frequent with the present-tense concord be forms, but never co-occur 
with non-concord be. 


Exceptions 

In the 357 examples of non-concord be, all were more or less clearly ex- 
amples of the meaning-type we have proposed, with four exceptions. A 
small number of exceptions is to be expected whenever a large amount 
of real language data is examined, but it is instructive in this case to ex- 
amine these four more closely. These exceptions are deviant because 
they seem to refer to a single event in the past. Two of these, oddly 
enough, involve descriptions by two different informants of incidents in 
which students played a trick on their teachers. One girl was asked what 
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the students did in one such incident, and replied: They tell her that some 
other teacher wanted her, then when she be going down the hall, they 
say, ‘April Fool!’ The other example, which involves the Class A2 ad- 
verb one time, is in answer to the question: Tell me a couple of times 
when you tricked the teacher, what did you do? The answer was: Well 
one time we wrote ‘Hit me on top of my head’ and we put it on a piece of 
paper, then we put a hole through it and we put it on her back, and she 
be walking through the hall with that on her back. These two sentences, 
along with the other two deviant sentences, were checked for acceptabil- 
ity with two boys, one ten and one fifteen years old. Both of these Black 
English speakers independently said that the two sentences were accept- 
able. It may be that although one incident was described in each case, the 
children thought of it as something which happened frequently. Note that 
the first quotation has the verb forms fell and say, which are not the past 
forms a Standard English speaker would expect. Of the other two cases 
involving past specific time reference, one was the description of an 
automobile accident. When asked what had happened, the child began: 
One of them be going fast. The sentence in this context, besides being a 
false start, was rejected by both judges. The other example involved a 
description of a fight in which a girl had broken her arm. The sentence 
was: She made her run into a tree and the girl arm be like that and she 
couldn't move. This sentence was accepted by one informant and not the 
other. It seems that there is some reason to consider the last two exam- 
ples as errors of performance such as occur in natural language use, es- 
pecially the one which was rejected by both informants.’ The first two 
examples seem to involve a conceptual spreading of a single event over a 
period of time, and raise issues that go beyond the scope of this paper. 


The ‘Will/Would’ Hypothesis 

Besides examples of non-concord be which have iterative meaning, a 
large number of examples of the use of be seem to indicate future. Such 
sentences are Jt be October 16 before we can get move (written the pre- 
vious September) and J been working there since about Jan.—about 
February, somewhere in February, late February—been about—copula 
more weeks it be six months. This suggests that the be forms might sim- 
ply involve the deletion of the present or past form of the auxiliary will 
by a phonological process. In fact, it is not difficult to catch Standard 
English speakers uttering be forms when they are sure that they have 
said will be or would be. In our data presented above, however, there are 
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Table 1: Time Adverb Co-occurrence with Be 


Number of Total 





Occurrences in 
Class Meaning Adverb of be Class 
A4 Rare occurrence Hardly 2 
very seldom J 3 
A5 Occasional occur- sometimes 39 
rence some days Z 
every now and 1 
then ] 43 
quite a bit 
A6 Frequent occurrence -- 0 0 
A7 Usual usually 7 
occurrence on the holi- 3 
days, on Hal- 3 
loween l 
mostly ] 15 
generally 
on most occa- 
SIONS 
A8 Regular every 10 
occurrence time/day/morn 5 15 
ing 
(+Sentence) 
at night, in 
the night- 
time/morning 
A9 How often? How always 6 
long?(Continuous oc- alll the time 2 8 
currence | _ 
Total: A4-A9 84 


a great many examples in which be is used in contexts which could not 
be future. On the other hand, future is NOT the only meaning of will. In 
his comprehensive work on the English verb system, Joos (1964:147) 
classifies wil/ and the other English modals as markers of ‘relative (as 
opposed to factual) assertion.” The meaning of will in particular is ‘At 
the time of speaking ... there is ADEQUATE CASUAL ASSURANCE 
of eventual occurrence: the event is assured by everything the speaker 
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has not overlooked; its failure to occur is inconsistent with all cogent 
circumstances’ (156). ‘This often has the denotation of futurity simply 
because “time will fell” whether the asserted relation of the specified 
event to the real world suffices to being its occurrence’ (158). It is easy 
to find Standard English sentences with wil] which match the Black Eng- 
lish meaning of be very well, e.g.,, He'll be good when his father is 
home, but when his mother has him alone, he'll usually be a little devil. 
This is ‘adequate casual assurance’ about an event projected over a 
number of points of time in the future, on the basis of what has occurred 
at a number of points of time in the past, and it is very close to the mean- 
ing described above for Black English be. Note also that the when clause 
and the adverb usually, which co-occur so often with Black English be, 
are very natural with this use of Standard English will be. Ehrman 
(1966:36—7), in her study of English modals, discusses ‘habitual or itera- 
tive’ uses of will: 


Some grammarians refer to iterative or habitual action as meanings of will. What 
they refer to is the time-neutral wil] which appears in generalized contexts of de- 
scription. Sentence ... (120) illustrates iterative action, though much of the no- 
tion of iteration is carried by the adverb ‘occasionally’...(120)... but sometimes a 
man in Miyagi or Akita prefectures is much more hairy than the average Japa- 
nese, and occasionally a girl will be strikingly lovely.... 


Again, the presence of the adverb occasionally is strikingly natural. The 
meaning is also exactly parallel to the meaning of Black English be. 
When we compare Standard English uses of would be, similarities to 
the Black English usage of be are again observed. One of Joos’ citations 
(p. 217) is: and when he brought them, they would be taken in by the 
cook. Compare this with a sentence from our data: J would put it under 
my pillow, and the next morning when I wake up I find some money and 
the tooth be gone. This example shows that Black English speakers have 
this use of would in the same sorts of situations in which they use be. 
The close match in meaning between would be and will be in Standard 
English and be in Black English, together with the occasional ‘slurring’ 
of the contracted forms ‘d and ‘// by Standard English speakers, suggests 
that be in Black English is simply the same thing, but perhaps a little 
more frequent. But if Black English be is to be explained as the deletion 
of the contractions ‘// and ‘d, it should be easy to find will and would 
re-appearing in situations in which contraction is not allowed. For ex- 
ample, the negative counterpart of be should be either won’t be or 
wouldn't be. But beside these negatives, we also get don’t be, as in After 
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school is out, 1 DON’T BE home on most occasion. It is clear that phono- 
logical deletion of ‘// and ‘d cannot account for all Black English be sen- 
tences. 


Elicitation Experiments 

For further evidence that wil] and would do not underlie all instances of 
Black English be, some of the data collected by the Sociolinguistics Pro- 
gram of the Center for Applied Linguistics were examined, consisting of 
tape recordings of interviews with residents of the District of Columbia. 
Part of the questionnaire on which the interviews were based consisted 
of a series of structured experiments designed to elicit specific gram- 
matical forms which were not likely to appear in free conversation. One 
of these experiments was designed to elicit a kind of abbreviated sen- 
tence in which, as in negative sentences, will and would cannot be con- 
tracted. The sentence type elicited was the short affirmative statement of 
the form J know + Pronoun + Auxiliary. Thus the short affirmation of He 
should do his work is I know he should, where should is the repeated 
auxiliary. When there is no overt pre-verbal constituent, a form of do is 
used, as in He shines shoes: I know he does. For be sentences, one would 
expect J know he will and I know he would as the short affirmation, if un- 
derlying will and would are present, but J know he do if they are not. 

The experiment involved an interaction between the informant and a 
tape recording, in which the informant was asked to respond to a stimu- 
lus sentence on tape. These sentences, which had actually been spoken 
by Black English informants in the Detroit interviews, were selected and 
re-recorded with Black English features of grammar and phonology. To 
begin the experiment, sample sentences with answers provided were 
played for each informant. The stimulus sentence was recorded by a 
male voice, the answer by a female voice. In this way, the informant 
could be told that he would have to respond the same way the woman 
did. The samples given were these: 


(M)He can drive a motorcycle. (F) | know he can. (M) Can what? (F) Drive a 
motorcycle. 

(M)The teacher could be wrong. (F) | know she could. (M) Could what? (F) Be 
wrong. 

(M)Darryl hit his brother. (F) I know he did. (M) Did what? (F) Hit his brother. 

(M)Them boys over there, they can beat up anybody. (F) I know they can. (M) 
Can what? (F) Beat up anybody. 

(M)My cousin, should do his work. (F) I know he should. (M) Should what? (F) 
Do his work. 
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After the five examples with answers were given, the actual test sen- 
tences began. The first sentence contained the overt constituent can, and 
was intended to test whether or not the informant understood the task 


(the great majority did). The usual result on the first test sentence was as 
follows: 


Tape: John can climb that tree. 
Informant: I know he can. 

Field worker: Can what? 

Informant: Climb that tree. 


Eleven other test sentences followed, designed to clarify several points 
of Black English syntax. Four sentences dealt with be. These were: 


(1) If he got a walkie-talkie, he be happy. 
(2) Sometimes Joseph be up there. 

(3) He be in in a few minutes. 

(4) Sometimes my ears be itching. 


The working hypothesis was that would should appear in the response 
to sentence |, wi// for sentence 3, and do only for the other two. 

The results of this experiment were tabulated for 31 black working 
class informants of both sexes and three age groups (10—12-year-old 
children, 16-19-year-old adolescents, and adults 21 and older).’ The re- 
sponses fell into six categories. Most of them involved the three ex- 
pected forms, will, would, and do (sometimes does). In a number of 
cases, the informant could not complete the task. Others covertly trans- 
lated the stimulus sentence into Standard English and responded to the 
translation. In five instances, the inappropriate modals can, should, and 
could were given. These results, which appear in Table 2, were largely 
as expected. 

Do forms never appeared in responses to sentences 1 or 3, but wil/ 
and would were sometimes supplied in the responses 2 and 4. This is to 
be expected, since the do sentences, but not the will or would sentences, 
represent a stigmatized grammatical feature. Standard English transla- 
tions in the cases of sentences | and 2 were revealed by the response / 
know he is, with the conjugated form of the copula supplied. Sentence 4 
was converted to Standard English in two ways: some informants gave / 
know they are, substituting the conjugated form; others either repeated 
the test sentence as / know the ears itch or I know they do, but when 
asked Do what?, answered itch instead of be itching. Since it was possi- 
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ble to adjust sentence 4 in the direction of Standard English either by us- 
ing the present tense form are or by eliminating the be + Verb + ing con- 
struction entirely, there were many more conversions to Standard 
English in the responses to sentence 4 than for the other three. 


Table 2 
Translation Other No Re- 

do will Would TO se Modals = sponse 
L. sas Be 0 l 21 l 1 7 
happy 
2.034, De 1] 2 8 4 2 1 
up there 
3. ... bein 0 25 2 0 2 4 
4.... be 14 0 2 11 0 4 
itching 
Resolution 


From the results of the above tests, together with the presence of don’t as 
well as won’t and wouldn’t in the interview data, it seems reasonably 
clear that will and would are not sufficient to explain all the cases of be 
in Black English. In addition, there is evidence in the data that will 
would not be appropriate, since there are be sentences which would of 
seem acceptable even if will were added. Two such examples are: Some 
kids, they blame things on other people, and my teacher, sometime she 
know they be doing it, and So then if you be last, you gotta be it. The in- 
sertion of a more reliable kind, metalinguistic comments can be brought 
to bear on a problem of this nature. One informant, whose speech was 
studied intensively by CAL linguists, explained the meaning of He be 
sick as follows: ‘He BE sick means that he sick all the time, that every 
time you see him he’s sick.’ This description is not likely to correspond 
to any description a Standard English speaker would give for the mean- 
ing of He will be sick.” 

It seemed necessary to us thoroughly to investigate the possibility 
that will or would might be the underlying explanation for ALL occur- 
rences of Black English be as a main verb; however, most linguists who 
have worked on the dialect have, surprisingly, found it questionable that 
will forms underlie ANY of the be occurrences. We have already seen 
that will consistently turns up when informants are asked to give abbre- 
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viated forms of be sentences; such data are of medium reliability. But in 
the interview data there are also indications that wil] forms underlie 
some occurrences of be. In a fairly large number of instances, a con- 
tracted form of will appears with a verb in the same context as a be form. 
Some examples with will are the following: 


You still WON’T be marked absent, ‘cause it just BE nine o’clock. 

The little kids they BE, you know, jumping playing with they dogs and 
THEY’LL run around the fields sometime ... 

I think ’LL just—just stay at home and if the service want me, come and get 
me. I BE right here at home for quite some time. 

... like they BE saying the pledge to the flag ...and HE’LL walk around and 
the teacher don’t say nothing. 


Others involve would in the environment: 
I WOULD clap whether they won or lost, I just be clapping. 
... like when some kid be bad or something, SHE’D holler at them. 
I know you WOULD win, all of them you WOULD knock out of the circle, 
yeah, I think that was the way, it was, you know, take turns, if you missed, the 
other guy it BE his turn, you know. 
Some of them WOULD chase other kids home they didn’t like. They BE fight- 
ing and going on. 


Two particularly revealing examples involved false starts: 


I BE buying—I’D buy a little house and stuff. 
She WOULD be—she like BE a mother or something to me. 


Such examples as these crop up frequently in the speech of many of the 
people who supplied the primary data. It seems certain that, in most such 
cases, deletion of the phonetic remnants of will and would account for 
the appearance of be. 

Finally, there are metalinguistic data which indicate that will is the 
explanation for some occurrences of be. On another day, the same infor- 
mant who gave the explanation of be cited above gave this quite differ- 
ent account: ‘I wouldn’t say J be sick because then you’d know when 
you gonna be sick. It means that you gonna be sick in the future.’ And 
later in the same interview: ‘If you say J BE sick that’s not a complete 
sentence, ‘cause’ you got BE in it, J’a BE. And I’a be is in the future.’ It 
seems clear that the informant is thinking of be in cases where it results 
from the deletion from will." 
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These observations make it obvious that be forms in Black English 
are to be accounted for in two different ways. Some instances are quite 
close to Standard English sentences, and involve phonological deletion 
of will or would.’* Others are quite foreign to Standard English; these 
have negative and abbreviated forms in which the pre-verbal constituent 
is a form of do.'* This analysis entails the assumption, which seems to be 
completely justified, that any occurrence of be is potentially ambiguous 
in just these three ways. 


Absence of Tense 

If not all occurrences of be are explainable by underlying will or would, 
then where do the do be forms fit in Black English grammar? It seems 
that four facts need to be accounted for. First, the form is pronounced be, 
essentially the same as in Standard English. Second, its privileges of oc- 
currence, in terms of syntactic environments (e.g., preceding predicate 
nominals, predicate adjectives etc.) are exactly the same as the conju- 
gated be forms in Standard English and Black English. Third, while do 
be is common, did be never appeared in the 48 Detroit interviews which 
were intensively studied by Wolfram, or in the 49 Washington inter- 
views which have so far been examined. Finally, any analysis must take 
into account the meaning of be in the situations in which it is used. 

One possible solution is that this be is simply a new lexical item, dis- 
tinguished from the conjugated copula forms by the presence of a mean- 
ingful feature of some kind (Labov etal. 228-37). But it would be a 
remarkable state of affairs if there should be a linguistic system which 
had just two copulas, both of which are pronounced be in some of their 
occurrences. It seems much more reasonable to investigate the possibil- 
ity that they are actually the same item. 

It will be instructive to note those situations in which Black English 
has forms pronounced be which do parallel Standard English be. Our 
discussion of will be and would be suggests one such situation, that in 
which a modal auxiliary is part of the construction. As in Standard Eng- 
lish, there are Black English sentences such as He might be home now 
and Should they be bad kids? Another such situation is that of imperative 
sentences: Be quiet is as appropriate in Black English as it is in Standard 
English. A third situation is the case of infinitives: He supposed to be 
here is a sentence of a sort which appears in Black English. What is 
common in all three of these situations is that tense is absent. This sug- 

gests that the absence of tense might also be the solution to the analysis 
of be as a main verb. Under such an analysis, Black English, unlike the 
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standard dialect, permits main verb be to occur without an accompany- 
ing tense indicator. '’ 

Figures 1-4 illustrate how this analysis exploits the fact that Black 
English main verb be is the same as the form in infinitives and with mo- 
dals. The structure in Figure 1, representing They are working, differs 
from the structures in Figures 2 and 3, representing phrase markers (at 
one stage of derivation) of They might be working and They want to be 
working, in that only in Figure 1 does be co-occur with a tense mor- 
pheme. We assume that both Standard English and Black English have a 
rule, controlling the use of the suppletive forms of be, which automat- ~ 
ically inserts are in the place of be + [-Past] following plural subject or 
you.'° The structures in Figures 2 and 3 do not meet the requirements for 
the insertion of are or any other conjugated form of be, all of which de- 
pend on the presence of a tense indicator. The proposal that the Black 
English main verb be lacks tense implies the structure in Figure 4 for 
They be working. There is no tense morpheme in construction with be, 
so the requirements for the insertion of a conjugated be form are not met. 
As a result, there is no need to posit any special grammatical apparatus 
for Black English to account for the be phenomenon at this syntactic 
level, except to permit be to appear in main verb phrases without tense— 
a construction which is not possible in Standard English."® 

In this way, the non-tense analysis accounts in a natural way for the 
fact that the form is phonetically [bi:]. It also explains why the form ful- 
fills the same copula and auxiliary functions as do the conjugable forms, 
simply because it is the same item. At the same time, it explains the ab- 
sence of did be forms: the appearance of did as a tense carrier entails the 
presence of the past tense marker, which is precluded by the analysis of 
main verb be as non-tense. This fact leads us to another problem: the 
status of do in the do be forms. This kind of do cannot be a tense carrier, 
which means that insertion of do as a tense carrier is not a valid analysis 
for Black English. The analysis which seems most promising is one in 
which do appears as a pro-verb in every sentence and is deleted under 
certain circumstances. Tense affixes, if present, are attached to do if it is 
not deleted. If there is no tense in a Black English sentence, and if the 
conditions for do-deletion are not met, the do is retained without affix. 
But if do can appear unmarked for tense in do be sentences, there is a 
question about the status of other verbs in the dialect which are appar- 
ently in the present tense, but without overt tense markers. This leads us 
into the whole area of the status of tense in Black English, which is as 
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yet an unresolved problem. The few instances of does with be are best 
viewed as contaminations from Standard English. 








S Ss 
‘ Pred Phrase NP Pred Phrase 
° they they Aux + 
Aux VP 
r* | Modal be V 
be [-Past] V F* 
might work ing 

work ing 

Figure 1. Phrase Marker for Figure 2. Phrase Marker for 

They are working. They might be working. 
; aN 
! NP Vi 
NP Pred Phrase | ) 
we they Aux i 
they VP IP 0 V 
want [-Past] VP work ing 

lo be V 
work ing 

Figure 3. Phrase Marker for Figure 4. Phrase Marker for 

They want to be working. They be working. 
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A final point about the use of be in Black English is to ask if its 
meaning is consistent with the non-tense hypothesis. As we have noted, 
the meaning of be constructions in Black English is something like “sub- 
ject or event distributed intermittently in time.’ This seems a perfectly 
reasonable meaning for non-tense. Although we cannot go into detail, we 
assume an analysis something like the following: At a level of greater 
abstraction than that represented in Figures 1-4, there are structures 
which explicitly account for the meaning of sentences.'’ At this level, 
sentences which contain be in their surface forms will be represented as 
specifying intermittent occurrence. These structures are then trans- 
formed into structures containing be not followed by a tense element. 
For those dialects which have subjunctive be, abstract structures indicat- 
ing hypothetical predication are presumably also transformed into struc- 
tures with be at the lower level of abstraction. As a result, a sentence like 
If this be treason, I am a traitor would be understood in different ways 
in Black English and in a Standard English dialect which has the sub- 
junctive, despite the fact that the low-level grammar of the sentence is 
similar in both dialects. In the standard dialect, it would mean something 
li-ke: ‘If this is treason, which is doubtful, then I am a traitor.’ In Black 
English, the meaning would be: ‘If this is treason at certain times while 
‘t is not at other times, then I am a traitor.’ If we recognize tense as op- 
tional in copula constructions of Black English, then these four facts are 


accounted for. 


Notes 
| This work was supported by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation. An abbreviated 
version of this article was presented at the Lin guistic Society of America Summer Meet- 
ing in Urbana, Illinois, in July 1968. | wish to thank Walter A. Wolfram, Roger W. Shuy, 
William Labov, and William A. Stewart for helpful comments on earlier versions of this 
analysis. None of them, however, will agree with everything I say. 


2 The usage is also remarkably resistant to analysis. Even after considerable effort, 1 am 
unable to supply satisfactory analysis for these Standard English cases. 


3 Roth the Detroit Dialect Study and the Urban Language Study materials are now part of 
the data being studied by the staff of the Sociolinguistics Program of the Center for Ap- 


plied Linguistics. 


4 After extensive research in the area of acceptability testing, Quirk & Svartvik (1966:13) 
state: ‘In most of our own tentative sorties in this field over the past few years, however, 
we have taken it as axiomatic that direct questioning is the least reliable technique and 
that the informant’s focus of attention should be systematically shifted away from the 
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investigator’s problem, as a necessary condition of achieving a controlled and natural (if 
not naive) reaction.’ 


> Baratz (1969:102-11) gives the results of such a repetition test involving Black English 
speaking children. 


° There were no time adverbs of ‘Fresh occurrence’ in our data, but there was one adverb 
of ‘Single occurrence,’ which we mention below. 


” On the basis of Labov’s arguments (1969), we assume that the absence of the copula is 
accounted for by rules which delete the remnants of the contractions of is and are. Ex- 
cluding these would make very little difference to the tabulations presented here, since 
cases of zero copula co-occurred with frequency adverbs 1.5% of the time, compared 
with 1.3% for present tense examples. 


* This type of rejection or acceptance by an informant is given only very tentative cre- 
dence. In these cases especially, I was unsure about whether I had succeeded in getting 
the notion of grammatical acceptability across. It may be important, however, that the 
sentences rejected were those which deviated from a large majority of data to begin with, 
and that there was some consistency in the behavior of the two informants. 


> A person is a member of the working class, for the purposes of this study, if he has an 
Index of Status Characteristics of 57 or higher (following Warner et al., 1960:13 1-159). 


’ It is highly significant that the informant found it necessary to disambiguate the ad- 
verbial all the time by adding the sentence with every time you see him. Apparently he 
wanted to make it clear that the durative implication of all the time was not intended. 


It also neatly illustrates why such statements cannot be trusted without corroborating 
evidence. When he was giving the first definition of be, involving the adverbials ail the 
time and every time you see him, the informant had the do be case in mind. In the defini- 
tions above, he is thinking only of will be. In neither case is he able to give the whole 
picture, because he has only part of it in focus. This is typical of the behavior of a native 
speaker of any language or dialect. | 


'? Labov et al. (129-31, 238-40) and Wolfram (95-104) have shown that there are gen- 
eral phonological processes in Black English by which final / and d may be deleted. 


* It could, of course, be argued that only the do be cases are really part of Black English 
grammar, and that the will be instances are examples of code-switching to Standard En . 
lish. What one decides in a case like this depends on his concept of the status of Black 
English for a speaker in contact with Standard English. If one considers Black English 
and Standard English, for some individual, to be partly parallel but completely se ni 
grammars, then the code-switching theory is appropriate. If, as seems more cuneate to 
me, one assumes that the individual uses language on the basis of a single grammar 
which shares many rules with Standard English, lacks others, and has still others which 
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the standard dialect lacks, then code-switching is not necessary to explain the two types 
of be. 


'4 1 oflin comes close to this solution with his proposal that be is a marker of ‘A-temporal 
tense.’ Since the function of tense is to say something about time, it seems better to say 
that tense is missing completely than to say that it is a tense which marks no time. Lof- 
lin’s interpretation of the meaning of ‘A-temporal tense,’ that it can have strictly past and 
strictly future meaning as well as the meaning discussed here, also disagrees with the 
present analysis. Loflin also does not seem to consider his ‘A-temporal’ de to be the same 
form as conjugable be. 


'S Of course, some Black English dialects do not show number agreement in the conjuga- 
tion of be: in these dialects, the sentence would be They is working. 


'6 Be itself is subject to the same kind of hypercorrection, as in Lillian BES over there 
most of the time. 


'7 We ignore the theoretical question as to whether or not there is a semantic level dis- 
tinct from syntax. 
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Auxiliary Structures and the 
Time Adverbs in Black American English 








Marvin D. Loflin, J.L. Dillard, and Nicholas R. Sobin 


In recent years, black American English (also called Negro nonstandard 
English) has received a great deal of attention from researchers. From 
the original position that black English is simply the dialect of the region 
in which black speakers happen to reside (Pederson 1967), there has 
been a change toward realization that different varieties of English are 
spoken by economically disadvantaged Negroes and by other residents 
of the same areas (including middle-class Negroes and white speakers of 
nonstandard dialects). Recent behavioral tests (Baratz 1969; Baratz, 
Shuy, and Wolfram 1968; Tucker and Lambert 1969) have shown that 
respondents are capable of identifying informants as black or white from 
auditory cues only (that is, from listening to the taped speech of those 
informants) with a degree of success ranging from 73 to 82 percent. A 
higher percentage of success in terms of color of the informants alone 
would not be expected, since socioeconomic factors other than ethnic 
group membership enter into the identification of speakers of black 
American English. 

A question arises as to what degree of difference there is. The con- 
ventional assumption is that the differences are phonological and lexical 
only, since that is the usual assumption about the relationship between 
dialects (Saporta 1965). Several recent studies have drawn conclusions 
about the phonological relationships without considering the syntactic 
relationships at all (Houston 1969). Other studies have found syntactic 
differences (Loflin 1967, 1969). The resolution of this conflict is obvi- 
ously basic to further serious work on black English. 

In our approach to this problem, we assume—as appears to be nec- 
essary in terms of current theory—that a language is a symbol system in 
which meaning symbols are postulated in equivalence relations with 
sound symbols. Meaning symbols represent an internal cognitive phe- 
nomenon and sound symbols represent an overt behavioral phenomenon. 
If the system of meaning-sound relations of black English is identical to 
that of standard English (except for a few trivial differences, which can 
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be accounted for in the traditional terms of low-level rules), then black 
English has the same grammar as standard English (and other varieties 
of English that may be judged to be nonstandard in sociolinguistic 
terms). If, on the other hand, the system of meaning-sound relations of 
black English is different from that of standard English, it seems neces- 
sary to account for that difference in terms of grammatical (syntactic) 
differences. In other words, the procedures should be the same proce- 
dures that would be applied to two hitherto-unknown languages about 
which no tradition has grown up as to whether they are different lan- 
guages or dialects of the same language. 

For any language, both meaning symbols and sound symbols are de- 
scribable in terms of elements and relations. A theory should provide a 
reasoned framework in terms of which all languages can be compared 
and the universal, general, and idiosyncratic features of their meaning 
and sound features discussed. Although arguments can be made for the 
existence of such a theory in phonology, no such theory exists in seman- 
tics. Consequently, in many ways it is presumptuous to ask whether or 
not the auxiliary structures of standard American English (SAE) and 
black American English (BAE) are significantly different, that is, whet- 
her or not the auxiliary meaning symbols and sound symbols of SAE and 
BAE enter into identical equivalence relations. In spite of an inadequate 
theory, however, it is possible to explore the problem by examining a 
few of the issues in developing a theory that will compare the auxiliaries 
in two language varieties. 


Table 1: Verb Auxiliary Forms 


SAE BAE 
he jumps 6 he jumps 

-s he jumped -ed he jumped 
-ed he has jumped 
has -en he had jumped 
had -en he has beenjumping been-ing he been jump- 
has been -ing he had been jumping ing 
had been -ing _he is jumping is -ing 
is -ing he was jumping was-ing _ he (is) jumping 
was -Ing be -ing he was jumping 


he be jumping 
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Critical issues concerning the structure of BAE that have been raised 
in examining a few of the issues in developing a theory that will com- 
pare the auxiliaries in two language varieties. The literature have been 
centered (correctly, in our opinion) upon the verbal auxiliary structures. 
For this discussion, a reduced but apparently equivalent set of auxiliary 
forms of both language varieties has been selected. They are given in ta- 
ble 1. 

Obviously, the two sets of forms are not identical. The forms listed 
for BAE fairly represent what an investigator would find in analyzing 
data obtained from BAE speakers. That such differences exist has been 
widely—if informally—demonstrated in the pedagogical literature. For 
example, many of the differences between SAE and BAE are discussed 
by Loban (1967:77), who gives ten categories of language difficulties 
that Negro children share in the classroom: 


1. lack of agreement between subject and verb, third person 
singular (other than the verb fo be) 

2. omission of auxiliary verbs (especially those formed from 
the verb to be) 


3. inconsistency in the use of tense 

4. nonstandard verb forms 

5. lack of agreement of subject and verb while using forms of 
the verb fo be 

6. careless omission of words 

7. nonstandard use of the verb fo be 

8. nonstandard and confusing use of pronouns 

9. double negatives and failure to put “s” on nouns showing 


possession 
10. nonstandard noun forms omission of the verb to be 


His specific examples include auxiliary forms very similar to those in ta- 
ble 1.Thus, no matter how much similarity is assumed for SAE and BAE 
auxiliary meaning symbols, sequences of their auxiliary sound symbols 
are only partially the same. If we assume eight unique meaning symbols 
corresponding to the eight auxiliary sound sequences of SAE, we must 
admit that these eight meaning symbols will be paired with the auxiliary 
sound symbols in BAE in a way different from a pairing in SAE. The 
rules stating equivalence relations between auxiliary meaning symbols 
and auxiliary sound symbols must be different for the two varieties. 
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But if our assumption about the sameness of meaning symbols for 
the auxiliaries of both language varieties is correct, the dissimilarity in 
sound forms can be considered to be trivial; cognitive elements are being 
realized in different ways. That is, they are variant realizations of the 
same meanings. On the other hand, if the meaning symbols can be shown 
to represent different semantic interpretation sets, then differences be- 
tween the auxiliary forms of the two languages must be considered sig- 
nificant.’ 

For any pair of utterances containing auxiliary forms that are not 
identical in sound but are identical in meaning, we have a case of trans- 
lation equivalence. Thus, in table 1 the BAE forms are translation 
equivalents of the SAE forms. A similar pairing may obtain between ut- 
terances of any two languages such as SAE and Finnish. If a single set of 
auxiliary meaning symbols is postulated for any two language varieties, 
the auxiliary sound symbols may vary from totally to partially similar. 
Of course, they may also be totally dissimilar. What must be examined 
here is the assumption that the auxiliary meaning symbols for SAE and 
BAE are identical. 

It is our thesis that the auxiliary meaning-sound equivalence rela- 
tions for auxiliaries of SAE and BAE are different. This follows from 
our assumption that auxiliary forms have the class meaning of the set of 
time adverbs that cooccur with them. Thus, the type meaning of an auxil- 
iary form is the set of meanings of time adverbs that cooccur with it. For 
any given utterance token, one of the set of time adverbs cooccurs with 
the auxiliary form. In fact, the auxiliary form itself without a time adverb 
is as many times ambiguous as there are different possible time adverbs 
that might cooccur with it. It is a simple matter to demonstrate that auxil- 
iary forms of standard English and BAE cooccur with different time ad- 
verb sets. In effect, BAE and SAE auxiliary forms are potentially ambig- 
uous with different sets of time adverbs. If we are going to answer the 
question, What do the auxiliary forms mean? we must look for their 
meaning outside the forms themselves. For purposes of this discussion, 
the independent semantic meaning associated with auxiliary structures is 
that of the time adverbs. In a more extended study, it might be possible 
to assume that other kinds of adverbs have relationships with auxiliary 
structures such that auxiliary structures may be ambiguous not only with 


regard to time adverbs but also with regard to others such as manner or 


frequency. 
What follows is a limited set of time adverbs that cooccur with the 


auxiliary structures of BAE. The sentences were elicited from infor- 
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mants after the same patterns were heard in recordings of free conversa- 
tion. We note several things about the time adverbs that cooccur with 
these auxiliary forms. First there are five that cooccur with ©, four with 
-ed, three with been, three with is, three with was, and seven with be. 
There are seven different time adverbs, all of which cooccur with be. 
Proper subsets of the be set cooccur with each of the remaining auxiliary 
forms. The 9 and -ed subsets are identical except for the occurrence of 
tomorrow with 8; BAE, like other varieties of English, does not have 
*He made hats tomorrow. 


8 IS 
He make hats yesterday. He is makin’ hats today. 
He make hats today. He is makin’ hats tomorrow. 
He make hats tomorrow. He is makin’ hats right now. 
He make hats everyday. 
He make hats first. WAS 
He was makin’ hats yesterday. 
-ED He was makin’ hats today. 
He made hats yesterday. He was makin’ hats everyday. 
He made hats today. 
He made hats everyday. BE 
He made hats first. He be makin’ hats yesterday. 
He be makin’ hats today. 
BEEN He be makin’ hats tomorrow. 


He been makin’ hats today. He be makin’ hats everyday. 
He been makin’ hats everyday. He be makin’ hats first. 
He been makin’ hats lately. He be makin’ hats lately. 

He be makin’ hats right now. 


If we checked with native speakers of SAE, we would note that the 6 
form in BAE is typically selected as being most nearly equivalent to 
SAE third person singular present, makes. If we check SAE time adverb 
auxiliary cooccurrences we find today, tomorrow, everyday, and first all 
cooccurring with the -s form of the verb. However, we do not find yes- 
terday. We are led to conclude that the © auxiliary type for BAE and the 
-s auxiliary type for SAE are different with regard to meaning types 
when the meaning type for SAE and BAE is defined as the meanings of 
the set of time adverbs that may cooccur with them. The © form of the 
auxiliary in BAE is at least one more way ambiguous than the -s form of 
the auxiliary in standard English: it cooccurs with yesterday. Thus, with 
regard to specific instances of translation equivalents, utterance tokens 
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from the two language varieties may be identical. However, with regard 
to meaning types in the particular instance of 8 and -s, we are led to 
conclude that the auxiliary forms are not identical. Apparently, in BAE, 
8 and -ed are interchangeable except in cases involving the future. 

No single auxiliary form in SAE cooccurs with as many different 
time adverbs as does the be form in BAE. This fact suggests that there is 
no equivalent auxiliary type in SAE. In other words, there is no form as 
many ways ambiguous in SAE as be is in BAE. We are forced to con- 
clude that BAE has two auxiliary types that do not have identical equiva- 
lences in standard American English. 

Table 1 confirms the fact that have + -en is missing from the BAE 
list. If we shift our perspective to SAE, we note that four different auxil- 
iary forms contain have + -en. Each of these four, it is assumed, has a 
cooccurring time adverb set that represents the type meaning of the aux- 
iliary form. Thus, because BAE does not have have auxiliary forms, we 
are led to conclude that at least four different auxiliary types occur in 
standard American English which do not occur in black American Eng- 
lish. Once again, this does not mean that there are no translation equiva- 
lents in BAE for the utterance tokens of SAE with have auxiliary forms. 
A preliminary study now under way indicates that have forms in SAE 
may be translated into at least five different BAE auxiliary tokens: 0, 
-ed, been, was, and be. 

The intent here has been to display cooccurrences between time ad- 
verbs and black American English auxiliary forms to substantiate the 
claim that auxiliary types in the two language varieties are different. Our 
major assumption has been that auxiliary types have a type meaning 
equivalent to the set of time adverb meanings that cooccur with them. 
We did not present an exhaustive list of time adverbs; however, we pre- 
sented a sufficient list to substantiate the claim of difference. We con- 
clude that auxiliary type meaning symbols are not the same for SAE and 
BAE. Native speakers of the two language varieties have different time- 
type orientations. They use partially similar form tokens, but for any 


given auxiliary form, a native speaker of standard American English 


would have different expectations regarding cooccurring time adverbs 
than would the native speaker of black American English. Thus, two na- 
tive speakers of SAE and BAE would interpret an ambiguous auxiliary 
differently. Certainly this is indirect evidence that one’s language, par- 
ticularly the auxiliary and time structure of the language, determines 
what predictions one would make in ambiguous situations; that is, one’s 
language determines how one sees the world in ambiguous situations." 
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For both theoretical and pedagogical purposes, it seems unrealistic 
to continue to assume that BAE and SAE are identical in grammar while 
disregarding differences of the type indicated above. Phonological dele- 
tion processes (Labov 1969) will not account for all the differences 
above. Neither will the postulation of adjective-verb identity in the syn- 
tactic case component, with concomitant postponement of the introduc- 
tion of the copula to the surface level, since differences between the @ 
copula and be are not limited to adjectives. Attempts to derive BAE 
structures from SAE structures by rule-at-a-time procedures seem sterile 
at best. For these reasons, serious dialect work can no longer assume that 
BAE is to be investigated only in terms of lexical and phonological dif- 
ferences from SAE or that the grammatical differences of the former 
may be conceived as “deviant” surface structures. 


Notes 

' This table, prepared by Loflin and Sobin, is basically the result of work by Loflin with a 
fourteen-year-old informant over the period of nearly a year. The cooccurrence phenom- 
ena listed were found to exist also in the language of a large number of other informants, 
whose speech was taped in spontaneous peer-group interaction (games, drawing, free 
conversation). In the data collected mainly by Dillard there are a few suggestions of addi- 
tional cooccurrence relationships that are still not identical to those of SAE. Dillard, es- 
pecially, suspects (like Stewart 1965) that done V (immediate perfective) and been V 
(remote perfective) figure in the auxiliary structure of BAE. There are many complicating 
factors, such as stylistic emphasis (Loflin 1969) and age of informant—the informants 
used by Stewart and by Dillard having been much younger than Loflin’s four- 
teen-year-old. At any rate, the distribution of these additional forms would not be identi- 
cal to anything in SAE. 


* Exactly how similar or dissimilar grammatical forms must be before they are considered 
different types has never been resolved in dialect work. 


> More recent work with speakers of BAE from Saint Louis, Missouri, raises some doubt 
about this statement. Of particular interest is the negative, for which the following pat- 
terns apparently obtain: 


Nonnegative Negative 
he stop workin’ he don’ stop workin’ (ever) 
he ain’ stop workin’ (near past) 
he stopped workin’ he didn’ stop workin’ (ever in the past) 


Thus, -ed, in addition to not being future, cannot be negativized with the sense of ever to 
include past and ongoing present, nor can it be negativized as near past. 


* It does not follow that one of these world views is “deficient” or “restricted” in any 
sense. 
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The Black English Semi-Auxiliary Come 








Arthur K. Spears 


Black English has, in addition to the motion verb come, and come which ex- 
presses only speaker indignation. To some extent it shares grammatical properties 
with auxiliary verbs, Typically, it occurs in utterances that can be taken as identi- 
cal to ones occurring in non-Black dialects; and it is apparently for this reason 
that it has remained undetected. The existence of this come indicates that an even 
greater difference exists between Black and White speech than previously 
thought. It is also of interest that the semi-auxiliary come occurs even in acrolec- 
tal varieties of Black English. This reveals that the postcreole continuum in the 
United States differs from that in Guyana as described by Bickerton 1975, who 
states that forms which are identical to ones in the base language, but function- 
ally distinct, are not part of the acrolect.* 


Introduction 

Even though a substantial body of literature exists on Black English 
(BE),' no prudent linguist would assume that all the features which set it 
off from other English dialects have been cataloged. Indeed, it is com- 
mon knowledge that no language has been completely described, even 
those that have benefited from centuries of scholarly investigation. Thus, 
from one point of view, it is not entirely surprising that a second come, 
functionally unrelated to the motion verb come, should have gone undis- 
cussed in the literature on BE, its existence apparently unrecognized. 

The primary concern of this paper is to demonstrate that two verbs of 
the shape come exist in BE. One is the familiar motion verb; the other is 
a formally identical semi-auxiliary, which shares certain morphological, 
syntactic, and semantic properties with auxiliaries. 

The lack of attention to the semi-auxiliary come, which expresses 
speaker indignation, may also result in part from the existence, in creole 
and putative post-Creole languages such as BE, of what may be termed 
CAMOUFLAGED FORMS, which are phonologically similar or identi- 
cal to forms in the base language (the source of most of the lexical 
items), but which are used with different semantic values. An example of 
a camouflaged form in BE would be distributive be (e.g., He always be 
talking)—which, unlike Standard English (SE) be, is used specifically to 
express iterative aspect.” 

Camouflaged forms are important for the study of creole and post- 
Creole continua since the degree of their functional similarity to coun- 
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terpart base-language forms can serve as an important indicator of the 
stage of decreolization of a language—and, as they become increasingly 
understood, shed some light on the process of decreolization itself. Of 
particular interest in the case of the semi-auxiliary come is the fact that it 
appears in a wide range of BE varieties, even the most acrolectal ones. 
This is contrary to what one might expect in view of the discussion of 
the Guyanese creole continuum in Bickerton 1975. His position is that 
the underlying representation of the verbal system in acrolectal Guy- 
anese English is substantively identical to that of speakers whose Eng- 
lish is not creole-influenced. But the BE semi-auxiliary come argues in 
favor of the position that full camouflage, involving complete unrelated- 
ness of function, may exist even in the furthest reaches of the acrolect, 
whether or not such is actually the case in the Guyanese continuum. 

The existence of camouflage and its importance for the study of de- 
creolization raises the existence of the semi-auxiliary come to a level of 
significance which it might not have if it were discussed merely as an- 
other dialect difference. The significance of come is also heightened by 
the fact that it does not represent merely a lexical difference between BE 
and other varieties of English, but a grammatical one. The following dis- 
cussion seeks to establish that come is to be included among those ele- 
ments which make the BE verbal system unique. 

The plan of this paper is as follows. In §2, the semi-auxiliary come is 
contrasted with the motion verb. The objective of that section is to dem- 
onstrate that the two verbs must be distinguished, and to clarify in what 
sense the semi-auxiliary is said to express speaker indignation. In §3, the 
grammatical properties of the semi-auxiliary are discussed with refer- 
ence to those of ‘true’ auxiliaries. Subsequently, attention is turned to 
the notions of mood and grammaticalization in order to state explicitly 
the rationale for considering the semiauxiliary both as a mood-marker 
and as a grammatical morpheme. In §4, go, a form similar to the semi- 
auxiliary come in that it expresses a kind of negative evaluation (but dif- 
ferent in that it occurs in non-Black as well as Black varieties of Eng- 
lish), is discussed with respect to questions concerning the origin of 
come. §5 focuses on the nature of camouflage in general, tile signifi- 
cance of come’s status as a feature of the BE acrolect, and the system- 
separateness of BE dialects vis-a-vis non-Black ones. 


The Semi-Auxiliary Come and the Motion Verb Come 


The semi-auxiliary typically occurs in contexts shared with the motion 
verb come. However, one feature of the semi-auxiliary sometimes allows 
one to distinguish it from the motion verb: it does not have a distinct 
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preterit form. Thus the semi-auxiliary is invariantly come, while the mo- 
tion verb is variably come or came in the preterit, depending on whether 
or not speakers use the SE preterit form.’ Consequently, in a sentence 
like the following, which contains the semi-auxiliary, there is no way to 
determine, on the basis of phonemic shape and syntax alone, whether the 
come in the sentence is the motion verb or the semi-auxiliary: 


(1) He come walking in here like he owned the damn place. (S)* (In such a case, 
to determine which come is present, contextual factors must be considered, 
which may indicate that no motion is involved. Phonetics can also be useful 
in this regard; cf. §3.) 


Since the semi-auxiliary is always immediately followed by V-ing, with 
no intervening pause (represented by a comma), certain kinds of con- 
structions containing the motion verb cannot be confused with those 
having the semi-auxiliary: 


(2) a. They come to tell me what happened. 
b. They come and told me what happened. 
c. They come into the house running. 
d. And there they come, stopping all along the way 


In come V-ing constructions, the verb in -ing may express (a) the 
specific type of movement in coming, if the verb in -ing is itself a motion 
verb; (b) an action simultaneous with the movement conveyed by come; 
or (c) some action that immediately follows the movement expressed by 
come, and which in some respect is typically closely associated with the 
idea of arrival. 

The motion verb come can be followed by any motion verb except 
go, which expresses the opposite movement orientation. Come and go 
are pragmatically incompatible. In case (a), where a motion verb in -ing 
immediately follows the motion verb come, what is actually expressed is 
one action—movement: 


walking 
running 

(3) She came skipping down the sidewalk. 
crawling etc. 


Case (b) is illustrated as follows: 
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(4) The dogs came barking down the street. 
The interpretation is straightforward: the dogs were barking as they came 
down the street. 


Case (c) is exemplified thus: 


(5) So I was m my room reading a book, and my mom comes pounding on the 
door and walks in and asks me, ‘Where’s the car?’ (S) 


This sentence, clearly, would not be interpreted as meaning that the 
mother came, bringing the door with her and pounding on it, after which 
she walked in and asked her question. Consideration of how things usu- 
ally are in the world, and in the rest of the speaker’s narrative, make it 
clear that an uninterrupted sequence of actions is involved. One action is 
movement to the door; pounding on the door immediately follows. Poun- 
ding on a door is very closely associated with the idea of arrival. That 
the V in -ing must refer to some action closely associated with arrival is 
indicated by the anomaly (represented with a cross-hatch) of sentences 
like this: 


(6) #The repairman came fixing the furnace. 


Here a simultaneity reading is extremely bizarre: dragging the furnace 
with him, presumably, and fixing it at the same time, came the repair- 
man. My claim is that the only other interpretation possible is that of un- 
interrupted sequence, which requires that the second action be Closely 
associated with arrival. But an uninterrupted-sequence interpretation for 
6 is quite odd—since, under normal circumstances, some kind of interac- 
tion would occur between the repair man and whoever received him be- 
fore he proceeded to fix the furnace. The anomaly of 6, then, is a result 
of its oddness under each of the two interpretations allowed by the se- 
mantics of this construction with the motion verb come. 

Note that 7 is slightly better than 6—although it still does not strike 
one as felicitous: 


(7) #A neighbor came borrowing a cup of sugar. 


Although the neighbor, in the stereotypic scenario, would remain at the 
door and receive the cup of sugar there, the action of borrowing and ac- 
tually receiving the cup of sugar would not immediately follow the 
movement expressed by come. But 8 is much better: 
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(8) A neighbor came asking to borrow a cup or sugar. 


Here the request to borrow a cup of sugar might be seen more easily as 
occurring upon arrival and, with more difficulty perhaps, immediately 
after movement stopped. This sentence could also be said with a pause 
after came; but the essential point is that the pause is not necessary. 
Since 8 is more amenable to the uninterrupted-sequence interpretation 
under discussion, it is significantly better than 7. 

Returning to ex. 1, note that if such a sentence were heard or read in a 
transcript by non-speakers of BE, they would have no reason not to as- 
sume that the motion verb was involved. The come there occurs in the 
same ... V V-ing construction in which the semi-auxiliary occurs, and 
the sentence as a whole is amenable to one of the permitted interpreta- 
tions discussed above. 


A sentence like 9 might also easily be taken as containing the motion 
verb: 


(9) He come trying to hit on me. (S) [This sentence was said by a woman speak- 
ing of a man who had been trying to proposition her.] 


This might strike one as slightly odd if come were taken to be the motion 
verb, although there are contexts in which an equivalent sentence with 
the motion verb would sound perfectly normal, e.g., We all came here 
last Friday-Zeb came up the road laughing, Mary came telling dirty 
jokes, Sue and Jethro came complaining about the weather, and Joe 
came trying to proposition every woman in his car. However, with a sen- 
tence like 10, problems in interpreting come as a verb of motion begin to 
emerge: 


(10) We sitting there talking, and he come hitting on me for some money. (S) 
|He is included in the referent of we. Here hit on means approximately ‘to 
ask to borrow. ’] 


Clearly, if both parties are sitting while talking, it is difficult to account 
for any motion to which come might refer. 


In a sentence like 11, it becomes clearer that a formally identical but 
semantically distinct item is being dealt with: 


(11) She come going in my room—didn’t knock or nothing. (S) 
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If come as well as going were interpreted as motion verbs, the sentence 
would be anomalous, since come going implies simultaneous movements 
with different orientations. But the sentence is not anomalous, because 
come is not a motion verb in this instance. 

The existence of sentences like 12 leaves little doubt that two verbs 
are to be distinguished: 


(12) He come coming in here raising all kind of hell. (S) 


Here we see two instances of come: the first is the semi-auxiliary, and 
the second is the motion verb—which the speaker would have no reason 
to utter twice, not being a stutterer and not having made a false start. 

It was noted above that the semi-auxiliary expresses the speaker’s at- 
titude of strong disapproval or indignation. In the discussion above pho- 
netics was not dwelt upon; but it is important, since sentences with the 
semi-auxiliary come are invariably uttered with the intonation and force 
of indignation, as well as an appropriate constellation of non-verbal be- 
haviors. Typically, as can be seen from exx. 1 and 9-12, the complement 
of the come of indignation expresses an action that is presumptuous, an- 
tisocial, or grossly inappropriate, and it is that action toward which in- 
dignation is directed. 

Some sentences, on first consideration, might seem to invalidate the 
analysis of come as expressing speaker indignation; e.g., 


(13) He come telling me how fine I was. (S) 


Here the social context must be considered. This example was uttered by 
a woman who was the object of amorous attention from a recently-met 
married man. In uttering the sentence, the woman was clearly pleased by 
the man’s compliment, but sought to indicate, by her use of the come of 
indignation, the inappropriateness of his comments. Ex. 13, then, consti- 
tutes an instance of mock indignation, stemming not from the content of 
the compliment per se, but rather from the speaker’s perceived obliga- 
tion to interpret the compliment negatively, in view of the social context. 

Thus, although indignation can be posited as the basic meaning of 
come, evidence indicates that some extended uses do not actually ex- 
press sincere indignation on the part of the speaker. It is not difficult, 
however, to argue that such extended uses are a function of come’s basic 
meaning just as certain extended uses of sentences which are formally 
questions are a function of the basic ‘request for information’ meaning 
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of questions. This is not to imply that the relationship between basic and 
extended meanings is a simple or direct one, but only that it is a princi- 
pled one. 

The semi-auxiliary come, then, expresses indignation which may re- 
sult from several factors. Any complement of come which expresses 
something perceived in an extremely negative fashion, and which causes 
indignation on the part of the speaker, serves as the justification for its 
use. 

One might consider the position that the come of indignation should 
be taken as a metaphoric extension of the verb of motion, rather than es- 
tablishing two verbs. Any attempt to support such a position, however, 
encounters insurmountable obstacles. First, if metaphoric extension is to 
be supported, there should be some explanation of its basis, and ideally 
some idea of its origin. Although the come of the indignation may well 
be the result of an original metaphoric extension, the original metaphor 
is synchronically unrecoverable. Furthermore, the question of metaphor 
in the origin, evolution, and present status of come is distinct from that 
of whether two come’s must be established on the basis of synchronic 
syntactic and semantic factors. The preceding discussion is, then, suffi- 
cient for establishing the existence of two come’s. Indeed, the sole fact 
that both occur in the same clause, each with its own meaning, is suffi- 
cient for establishing the existence of the two. 

The view of semi-auxiliary come as a metaphoric extension becomes 
even more difficult to support because its semantic value is not what one 
might expect, based on previous studies of the semantic extensions of 
deictic phenomena linked to the motion verbs come and go. Thus Clark 
1974 offers an interesting hypothesis on the evaluative uses of go and 
come in idioms such as 


(14) He came through a good deal last year. 
(15) He went through a good deal last year. 


She suggests that two classes of idioms, one with go and one with come, 
are related to other types of deixis, all of which derive from the basic 
deictic contrast between EGO and NON-EGO. The evaluative uses of 
come and go ‘are related to normal-state idioms in that the evaluative use 
of come implies that the person or event described has ended up in some 
speaker-approved or public-approved state. The evaluative use of go, 
however, is either neutral or negative in connotation’ (317). Although a 
deixis-based explanation of meaning phenomena connected with the 
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come and go idioms that Clark treats appears viable, such an explanation 
is not feasible for the semi-auxiliary come—since, contrary to what one 
would expect with a deixis-based explanation, come is evaluatively 
negative. 


The Status of the Come of Indignation in Be Grammar 


It was stated in §1 that the come of indignation is called a semi-auxiliary 
because it shares some properties with auxiliaries. However, the term 
‘auxiliary’ itself presents problems: it has been used both as an essen- 
tially syntactic term, in transformational and traditional grammar, and as 
a cover term for elements that, for the most part but not always, share 
certain types of syntactic behavior. ‘Auxiliary’ has often been used, 
sometimes confusingly, to refer to elements which are argued to be gen- 
erated under the category label AUX as well as those which are not. (Of 
course, AUX is always essentially syntactic.) 

3.1. Regardless of how the term ‘auxiliary’ is actually used, there 
seems to be agreement concerning what it should refer to: those elements 
which meet certain syntactic and morphological criteria (to be listed be- 
low). It should be noted further, however, there is certainly no general 
agreement about whether auxiliaries should be dominated by an AUX 
node. (For detailed discussions of competing analyses, see Pullum & 
Wilson 1977, Akmajian et al. 1979.) 

It should be made clear that ‘semi-auxiliary’ as used here is neutral 
with respect to the controversy concerning whether the category AUX 
should be part of grammar; more specifically, it is neutral with respect to 
the question of whether the semi-auxiliary come would be categorized as 
an AUX, if indeed the category AUX is accepted. It is fully recognized 
that verbs might most profitably be thought of as forming something like 
a continuum, with auxiliaries at one end, main verbs at the other, and 
various semi-auxiliaries arranged along the line between. 

In this paper, ‘semi-auxiliary’ is used as a cover term for those ele- 
ments, including come, which differ in important ways from main verbs, 
but which may not meet all the commonly-accepted syntactic criteria for 
auxiliaryhood. The requirement is only that they meet one or more of the 
set of syntactic and morphological criteria outlined below, in addition to 
a semantic one: the expression of at least one of the notional categories 
of tense, aspect, and mood.” 

Although the common criteria for auxiliaryhood are syntactic and 
morphological, several considerations help justify the use of the seman- 
tic criterion. First, auxiliaries (in all senses of the word), as well as 
semi-auxiliaries, express tense, aspect, and/or mood.° While one would 
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not want to make a semantic property a sufficient condition for auxil- 
iaryhood, it is surely appropriate as a necessary condition, since it char- 
acterizes those elements already accepted as auxiliaries. The association 
of auxiliaries and semi-auxiliaries, taken as a group, with tense, aspect, 
and mood has been so strong that at least, one item, have (to), which is 
auxiliary-like only in semantic terms, has been classified as a semi-aux- 
iliary by some. Note also that one major study (Akmajian et al.) has used 
a semantic criterion to define AUX, which in English would dominate a 
subset of the elements which traditionally have been referred to as 
auxiliaries. Akmajian et al. suggest that the use of a semantic criterion 
‘only makes explicit what is implicit in the cross-linguistic identification 
of other categories. The semantic criteria for identifying Noun or Verb 
in some unfamiliar language may be more covert, because the categories 
are more familiar, but they are nonetheless necessary’ (56). On the 
whole, their analysis, which uses a semantic criterion in an effort to 
establish the viability of AUX as a universal category, suggests that the 
semantic property which come shares with auxiliaries and semi-auxilia- 
ries (expressing a notion of mood) is more significant than it might seem 
if interpreted solely in the light of analyses not cross-linguistically ori- 
ented. 

The six criteria most often mentioned in transformational analyses as 
underlying the distinction between auxiliaries and main verbs are the fol- 
lowing: 

(A) Subject-auxiliary inversion in questions: Auxiliaries are inverted 
with subjects to form questions, while main verbs are not. Come does 
not share this property with auxiliaries: 


(16) a. Will Harry eat? 
b. *Eat Harry? 
c. *Come he trying to break down the door? 


(B) Do support: A supportive do never occurs before auxiliaries, al- 
though it appears before main verbs in certain types of sentences, e.g., 
questions. With respect to this property, come behaves like main verbs: 


(17) a.*Does Harry may eat? 
b. Does Harry eat? 
c. Did he come hitting you again? (S) 


(C) Gerundive and infinitival clauses: Generally, auxiliaries cannot 
occur in such clauses.* This restriction does not apply to main verbs. The 
behavior of come is like that of main verbs: 
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(18) a.*I asked for Harry (to) should eat; *I overlooked 
Harry’s should(ing) eat, 


b. I asked for Harry to eat; I overlooked Harry’s 
eating. 


c. I didn’t want him to come talking to me, cussing 
and carrying on. (S)? 


(D) Tag formation: Auxiliaries are generally allowed to appear in the 
tag of tag questions, unlike main verbs. Come, like main verbs, cannot: 


won't you? 
(19) a. You will speak, 
will you not 
speakn’t you? 
b.* You speak, 


speak you not? 

comen’t he? 
c.*He come calling her a damn fool, 

come he not? 


(E) Negative contraction: The negative not may be contracted onto a 
preceding auxiliary. Come behaves like main verbs: 


(20) a. Harry wouldn't leave. 
b.*Harry preferredn’t to leave. 
c.*Harry comen’t calling me a damn fool. 


(F) Reduction: Some auxiliaries have reduced forms which are con- 
tracted onto the preceding word. This cannot happen with main verbs: 


(21) a. I’]] leave as soon as possible. 
b.*They’ll everything to the eldest son. (i.e.,, they bequeath everything to 
the eldest son.) 


Come does not reduce and contract in the same way as the well-known 
English auxiliaries, but rather follows a pattern widely attested in BE 
and related creole languages. As Rickford (1977:203-4) states, BE per- 
mits the reduction of certain auxiliaries in ways not permitted in non- 
Black dialects of English, standard and non-standard: ‘Don’t, for in- 
stance, can be reduced to a single nasal vowel— 9 or w or o—and didn’t 
can be reduced in ent, ent or _n.’ All dialects of English allow the reduc- 
tion of / am going to to [mg -n]. Rickford continues: 


‘Beyond this point, however, the similarities disappear, SE and White non- 
standard dialects always retain some trace of the initial g in “going”, if only in the 
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form of a velar nasal, as in n. But BE allows the assimilation of the g to the pre- 
ceding nasal, and further reduction can apply to yield simply mana , mno , or ma.” 


(See also the earlier and more detailed discussion of this phenomenon in 
Labov et al. 1968:251-2.) Rickford further notes that the phenomenon of 
initial voiced-stop deletion in auxiliaries and preverbal markers is com- 
mon in English Creoles: ‘There is alternation between ben and en in Ja- 
maican Creole, da and a in Gullah, go and o in Sranan, gun and un, bi 
and i, dUn and Un in Guyana Creole, dz and z in Gullah as well as in the 
creoles of Guyana, Trinidad, Barbados, and the Bay Islands.’ 

With come, the process of initial stop deletion is extended to a voice- 
less stop. Thus the initial /k/ occurs weakened to [h] (as in [h m] and 
[h m]) and deleted entirely: 


(22) [m] trying to take my check, (S)'° 


3.2. Now that the commonly-accepted morphological and syntactic 
criteria for modalhood have been considered, attention will be turned to 
two other possible criteria:(a) uninflectability, which is somewhat con- 
troversial; and (b) restricted occurrence in compound verbal construc- 
tions, which is generally included in discussions of auxiliaries, but is not 
discussed explicitly as a criterion for auxiliaryhood. 

Although uninflectability would not fit in the list of common criteria 
for auxiliaryhood, it is always discussed in lengthy treatments of auxilia- 
ries. Clearly, inflectional restrictions are associated more with auxiliaries 
than with main verbs; and uninflectability can be argued to be a property 
of some auxiliaries, but of no main verbs. Thus if it proved possible to 
demonstrate that the come of indignation is uninflectable, its status as a 
semi-auxiliary would be strengthened. 

It has been claimed that modal auxiliaries do not inflect (cf. Akma- 
jian et al., 53). It is noted that forms like may and might, which have 
been treated as present- and past-tense forms, respectively, should not 
necessarily be considered different tense forms of the same modal auxil- 
iary: each may be a modal in its own right, might indicating a weaker 
possibility than may. Pullum & Wilson (759), following McCawley 
1975, in their discussion of modals and inflection, note certain archaic 
inflected modal forms, e.g., (thou) may’st and (thou) canst. However, as 
Akmajian et al. correctly observe, such forms have no role in contempo- 
rary English, so there is no basis to assume that they should be consid- 
ered in synchronic analysis. The central point is that there is good reason 
to claim that modal auxiliaries do not inflect, while main verbs do. 
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If the semi-auxiliary come is considered a marker of mood, there is 
some reason to compare it with the modal subset of auxiliaries, as op- 
posed to other kinds. Even though BE speakers have no distinct preterit 
form for the come of indignation (as some do for the motion verb), the 
come in our examples can be considered a preterit, because the preterit 
of supportive do appears in questions like 17¢ (Did he come hitting you 
again?) Thus the come of indignation would be analyzed as having a 
zero preterit inflection. 

It is not certain whether the semi-auxiliary come has a 3sg. pres. 
indic. -s in the speech of maximally-inflecting acrolectal speakers, since 
it seems to be used only in (declarative) sentences referring to past 
events. Apparently, if the indignation-causing event occurs in the past, 
come itself is required to be past tense. As noted already, we know this 
only because of the did in questions. Even so, come always expresses 
speaker indignation at the time of the speech event, regardless of the 
time of the event about which indignation is expressed. Consequently, 
no conceptual motivation exists, so to speak, for a past-tense come. If 
come were to be inflected for the 3sg. present indicative, it would most 
likely be in sentences referring to an indignation-causing event which 
occurs habitually, or which is occurring at the time of the speech event. 
Conceivably, some acrolectal BE speakers could utter sentences like He 
always comes telling me what I shouldn’t do, to express indignation 
about an event which occurs habitually. Some maximally-inflecting BE 
speakers, however, feel that such sentences with the 3sg. -s inflection 
sound odd. What is clear is that all observed (declarative) sentences with 
come are past tense. This could be caused by pragmatic factors—or, 
more likely, there may simply be morphological restrictions on come 
which are symptomatic of its partially auxiliarized nature. Such morpho- 
logical restrictions, should they exist, would be comparable to those 
pointed out by Shopen 1971 in his discussion of the partially auxiliarized 
go in go + V constructions (¢.g., Go get me a beer). In brief, the question 
concerning 3sg. -s cannot be answered conclusively. 

3.3. While come cannot be said with certainty to meet a criterion of 
uninflectability, it does, to a certain extent, meet a criterion based on oc- 
currence in compound verbal constructions. In the following discussion, 
come’s co-occurrence with modals in particular will be taken up first by 


remarks on its co-occurrence with other forms in compound construc- 


tions. , 
Come has one property which, while not characteristic of all auxilia- 


ries (in the broader sense, which would include perfect have and pro- 
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gressive be), is characteristic of modals: generally, it cannot occur with 
modals. Most contemporary English dialects do not allow modals to 
co-occur, although certain dialects allow a few combinations. Because of 
this co-occurrence restriction, sentences like the following are infelici- 
tous: 


might 
may 
(23)#He should come going in my room-not knocking or nothing 
would 
etc. 


These sentences are characterized as infelicitous, and crosshatched, be- 
cause (as will be argued below) they are anomalous rather than ungram- 
matical. The issue here is that come apparently does not occur with mod- 
als because of pragmatic factors, while the prohibition against the 
co-occurrence of modals is purely syntactic. There is no conceptual basis 
for the ungrammaticality of a sentence such as this: 


(24)*John may will go home tomorrow. (Cf. It may be that John will go home 
u 
tomorrow; It’s possible that John will home tomorrow.) 


The one case in which come can occur with a modal is instructive: 
(25) You can’t come coming in here knocking over everything a damn fool. 


Come can occur with can’t, but not with can. Nor can it occur with any 
other modal, regardless of whether it is followed by not. This, along with 
the fact that come would be extremely bizarre in an affirmative impera- 
tive (e.g., #Come breaking down my damn door!), reinforces the idea 
that the restriction on come’s occurrence with modals is pragmatic. As 
regards affirmative imperatives, it is clear that, if an action is perceived 
as extremely negative and the speaker is indignant about it, then there 
would be no reason for the speaker to command someone to do it. To 
follow this line of thought, it would seem that come would be more 
likely to occur in statements than questions. However, we do have 17c 
(Did he come hitting you again?); but note that this was uttered by a 
mother to her niece as the mother was already moving to punish her son, 
the accused. The mother, then, was only seeking perfunctory confirma- 
tion of what she already assumed. 

Various considerations indicate that the use of come requires a strong 
assumption that the event about which indignation 1s expressed has taken 
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place, or will take place if there is no intervention. The modals with 
which come does not occur all attenuate or suggest approval in some 
way. They are incompatible with a strong assumption of an event’s real- 
ity or indignation about that event. If this is correct, then come ’s occur- 
rence with can’t can be easily explained. 

Can't, in the context of 25 specifically, expresses a strong obligation 
not to act in the way stated (although in other contexts it might express 
inability, impossibility, or lack of permission). It is stronger and more 
ominous than must not—which, besides, is used only in rather formal 
contexts, unlike come, which appears limited to informal ones. Conse- 
quently, the negative can’t in 25 does not attenuate or suggest approval, 
as do the other modals; for this reason, it is allowed to occur with come. 

In brief, come’s highly restricted occurrence with modals does in- 
deed appear to be pragmatic, not syntactic, as is the case with modals. 
Since it is the result of pragmatic factors, come’s non-occurrence with 
modals serves, if anything, primarily to re-inforce its status as a mood- 
marker, since such pragmatic conflict would be more likely (but, of 
course, not necessary) among forms signaling grammatical meanings 
that fall within the same semantic domain. 

What come does share with modals, and to varying extents with other 
auxiliaries and semi-auxiliaries, is its non-occurrence in perfect and pro- 
gressive constructions: |! 


had come 
has come 
(26) *He has been coming coming in here raising hell and carrying on. 
was coming 
etc. 


Although the restriction on come’s occurrence in compound verbal con- 
structions is apparently pragmatic, the restriction in perfect and progres- 
sive constructions seems purely syntactic.” The restriction against 
come’s occurring in progressives can be seen, alternatively, as a conse- 
quence of its stativity; so non-occurrence in progressives alone would 
not support come’s status as a semi-auxiliary. However, the stativity of 
come cannot be used to explain its non-occurrence in perfect construc- 
tions. 

What is clear is that the quintessential auxiliary (one most different 
from main verbs, e.g., a modal like must) cannot occur following other 
auxiliaries in compound verbal constructions. Accordingly, it would be 
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reasonable to claim that this restriction is diagnostic of auxiliaryhood: to 
the extent that a form is an auxiliary, it will be subject to the restriction. 
Thus the restriction on come’s occurrence in compound verbal construc- 
tions provides support for its classification as a semi-auxiliary. 

3.4. In the preceding discussion, I claimed that the come of indigna- 
tion meets the semantic criterion for auxiliaries because of its function 
as a mood-marker. This claim requires some discussion, since indigna- 
tion has not been discussed as a ‘mood’ in the literature. 

Given that the come of indignation is speaker-oriented (it expresses 
indignation only on the part of the speaker),’* there is reason to classify 
it as a marker of mood—following the characterization of mood, in its 
most general sense, as expressing speaker attitude. However, one prob- 
lem stemming from the classification of come as a mood-marker is that 
traditionally, in its widest application, the term ‘mood’ is associated with 
imperativity, interrogativity, wish or intention, deontic notions such as 
obligation and permission, and epistemic ones such as certainty, doubt, 
and probability. Come does not fit into any of these categories; yet mood 
is clearly the most appropriate of the traditional semantic notions for its 
classification. 

Definitions of ‘mood’ which pretend to adequacy are rare. That of 
Jakobson ({1957] 1971) may well be the most useful to date, in large 
measure because he contrasts mood with other notions such as tense, as- 
pect, and voice, which are grammaticalized in a significant number of 
languages. Jakobson states (1971:135) that mood ‘characterizes the rela- 
tion between the narrated event and its participants with reference to the 
participants of the speech event.’ Accepting this definition, one can clas- 
sify come as a marker of mood. 

3.5. Now that the various criteria for auxiliaryhood have been con- 
sidered, we can return to the issue of the status of the come of indigna- 
tion in BE grammar. I stated above that come can be classified as a 
semi-auxiliary on the basis of its meeting the semantic criterion for aux- 
iliaryhood, and at least one of the morphological and syntactic criteria. 
Of the common morphological and syntactic criteria, the only one which 

come meets is the morphological one concerning reduction. Through the 
consideration of additional properties which can be argued to character- 
ize the quintessential auxiliary—uninflectability, and restricted occur- 
rence in compound verbal constructions—it is found that come is 
auxiliary-like in being subject to co-occurrence restrictions. Obviously, 
come is more like main verbs than some elements which have been la- 
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beled as semi-auxiliaries; however, as noted, auxiliaries and semi-auxil- 
iaries have their status to varying degrees. 

At this point, it is appropriate to clarify the sense in which come 
grammaticalizes the modal notion of indignation. First, grammaticaliza- 
tion is not always clear-cut, but is rather a matter of degree. A grammati- 
calized form is one of a closed set of elements (i.e., small in number, and 
resistant to accepting new members), which make distinctions with re- 
spect to notions such as tense, mood, aspect, and animacy. The smaller 
the closed set of forms to which a particular form belongs, the more 
grammaticalized it is. My claim is that BE come is a grammatical (rather 
than lexical) morpheme, in that it belongs to the closed set of auxiliaries 
and semi-auxiliaries. 

It might be argued that BE come cannot be claimed to grammaticalize 
indignation because it is not ‘grammatically autonomous’: unlike dis- 
tributive be, to take another example of a camouflaged form in BE, its 
meaning can be signaled by sentences in which it does not occur. Ac- 
cording to this argument, 27a, without the come of indignation, can con- 
vey indignation just as well as 27b: 


(27) a. He come in here raising all kind of hell. 
b. He come coming in here raising all kind of hell. 


Furthermore, the indignation reading of a sentence with this come can be 
canceled by uttering it with a jocular or some other non-indignant into- 
nation. 

This argument fails for several reasons. First, it indicates confusion 
about the semantics of BE distributive be, particularly as compared to 
that of the comparable finite be forms. Consider sentence pairs like 
28a-b, where the first has a finite form of be and the second an invariant 
be: 


(28) a. He is working. 
b. He be working. 


The facts are as follows (cf. Wolfram 672): Invariant be expresses only 
iterative aspect. Finite be forms can express iterative aspect (Jn the 
morning, he is always working) or non-iterative aspect (He is working 
right this minute). They are, in other words, neutral with respect to itera- 
tivity. But invariant be is semantically marked with respect to finite be 
forms; it is marked for iterativity. Thus the meaning of 28a is not the ex- 
act equivalent of 28b: the latter is more specific, and its more specific 
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meaning (iterative aspect) is included within that of the more general 
28a. (This type of phenomenon is not unusual in natural language, and 
was noted by Jakobson.) 

The same kind of markedness relationship holds for the come of in- 
dignation. Ex. 27a CAN be used to express indignation, but it does not 
necessarily do so. However, 27b can express only indignation. Even if 
27b is uttered with a jocular or other non-indignant intonation, all that is 
produced is a mixed message, comparable to what one would produce in 
uttering J hate you lovingly. Thus 27a is semantically unmarked with re- 
spect to indignation, just as it is unmarked with respect to remorse, glee, 
sadness, or any other attitude. With these facts in mind, the above argu- 
ment against come as a grammatical morpheme must be rejected. 


Go and the Origin of the Come of Indignation 

One of the most important questions concerning the come of indignation 
is whether it is a creolism—a form that has survived from the putative 
creole past of BE, and is found in related creole languages. Unfortu- 
nately, it is now clear that a full understanding of the origin and devel- 
opment of the come of indignation must come primarily from future 
research. Notwithstanding, several relevant observations can be pre- 
sented. 

As regards the origin of come, there are several possibilities: (a) come 
may be modeled on forms that exist or have existed in non-Black dia- 
lects of English; (b) come may be a creolism, found in related Creoles 
such as Guyanese Creole, Jamaican Creole, and Gullah—and perhaps 
modeled on forms from West African languages that served as input into 
an ancestor of BE; and (c) come may be a BE innovation, resulting from 
the history of social and geographic isolation of Blacks in the US. The 
existence of what will be termed the go of disapproval in Black and 
non-Black dialects of American English bears on questions relevant to 
the first possibility. 

The use of motion verbs in the tense-aspect systems of English and 
other European languages (notably Portuguese) that were involved in 
BE’s presumed creole past is well known (e.g., Eng. go and Ptg. ir ‘to 
go,’ both used as future-tense markers; cf. Traugott 1978). However, the 
literature apparently mentions no forms which are formally identical or 
similar to motion verbs, and are used specifically to express indignation. 
Neither is there any indication that any of the languages concerned has 
grammaticalized the mood notion of indignation. 

However, even though varieties of English other than BE may have 
no specific form to express indignation, it is certain that they have a 
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form which expresses disapproval. This form is go—signaling only dis- 
approval, with no implication of motion. Both the come of indignation 
and the go of disapproval are negatively evaluative, and identical to mo- 
tion verbs. The meanings of the two motion verbs are only similar, not 
identical; but what they do share invites questions concerning the specif- 
ics of how they compare to each other, and the possibility of their being 
somehow related historically. 
Go occurs in sentences like these: 


(29)a. Don’t go acting crazy again. 
b. Go acting crazy again—see if I care. 
c. Don’t go going around ringing people’s doorbells. 
d. Whenever I let him cook, he goes burning everything. 


There are several bases on which the go of disapproval can be distin- 
guished from the motion verb go. First, note that contexts exist where no 
motion interpretation for go is possible: 


(30)(Your) sitting there now is okay, but if you go sitting there past 
midnight, you’re going to get picked up by the police. 


Second, as with the come of indignation, go can take the homophonous 
motion verb as its complement, as in 29¢ above." 

Since the goal of this discussion is only to demonstrate that a go of 
disapproval exists, and to note that it exists in non-Black varieties of En- 
glish, I will not present a detailed discussion of its grammatical proper- 
ties. Note, however, that go cannot be considered a semi-auxiliary under 
the definition elaborated above: the only criterion for auxiliaryhood that 
it meets is the semantic one. (The argument for considering disapproval 
as a mood notion would follow that used for indignation, mutatis mutan- 
dis.) 

As noted, the go of disapproval is different from the come of indigna- 
tion in significant ways. Aside from the fact that different motion verbs 
are involved, there is the difference in meaning: go merely expresses 
disapproval, while come expresses a negative evaluation which is sig- 
nificantly stronger. Finally, as already noted, no basis exists for classify- 
ing the go of disapproval as a semi-auxiliary. Indeed, the fact that come 
is already partially auxiliarized, while go is not, might suggest that come 
served as a model for go. Perhaps the major impetus for speaking of one 
verb as being modeled on the other is that both forms strike one as un- 
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usual, because of the absence of discussions of such negatively evalua- 
tive forms in the literature. 

Classifying come as a creolism would be supported by its existence in 
creoles, particularly the English-based ones. Scrutiny of the most exten- 
sive studies of these languages (Bailey 1966, for Jamaican Creole; Cun- 
ningham 1970 and Turner 1949, for Gullah; Bickerton 1975 and Rick- 
ford 1979, for Guyanese Creole) does not, however, reveal forms of in- 
terest in this regard. Nevertheless, given the camouflaged nature of 
semi-auxiliary come, it would be premature to assume that no such form 
exists in these Creoles." 

The question of whether come is modeled on a form from some West 
African language is quite difficult to deal with at present. There is al- 
ways the possibility, albeit tenuous, that come is modeled on forms from 
other English dialects. In view of this possibility, extra work would be 
required to establish a West African model. 

The possibility that come is a BE innovation—perhaps a result of the 
isolation which Blacks have experienced in the US—makes it even more 
difficult to hypothesize that come is modeled on go or some West Afri- 
can model. Nevertheless, we have no evidence to suggest that come is 
‘indeed an innovation. In sum, consideration of the go of disapproval 
serves primarily to sound a note of caution to anyone who might assume 
a creolist answer to the question of the origin of come. 

Implications 
The discussions presented below will be concerned mainly with (a) an 
elaboration of the brief remarks on camouflage in §1, and their implica- 
tions concerning the nature of decreolization; and (b) a question that has 
been addressed repeatedly in studies of BE: To what extent can one say 
that BE forms a system separate from that formed by White dialects? 

5.1. The fact that the semi-auxiliary come has existed undetected so 
long is in itself of some consequence. It not only shows that rather basic 
aspects of the grammar of a relatively well-studied dialect may go unde- 
tected because of camouflage, but also suggests the presence of other 
significant camouflaged forms—not only in BE, but also in other lan- 
guage-contact situations involving inequalities of prestige and influence. 
The two main questions about camouflage are: (a) What types of camou- 
flage should be distinguished? and (b) Where can one expect to find the 
various types of camouflage along creole and post-Creole continua? 

The two examples of camouflage that have been pointed out are those 
involving distributive be and the semi-auxiliary come. It is clear that be 
and come differ in significant ways. The semi-auxiliary come can be 
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considered a member of a word class distinct from that of its related mo- 
tion verb; but no difference of word class exists between distributive be 
and the related SE be. Both serve as auxiliaries (in progressive construc- 
tions) and as main verbs, e.g., before NP’s and adjectives. F urthermore, 
the semantic relations between the camouflaged form and its related SE 
form are different. Distributive be and its related form both function as 
copulae, and carry aspectual grammatical meanings; however, the semi- 
auxiliary come carries a grammatical meaning, while its related form 
carries a lexical one. In addition, the aspectual meaning of distributive 
be is included, so to speak, within that of the related SE form: distribu- 
tive be signals iterative aspect specifically, while SE be is neutral with 
respect to iterativity. 

These differences, while important, do not capture the most signify- 
cant difference between the two camouflaged forms: come in the great 
majority of cases is SYNTACTICALLY CAMOUFLAGED. But while 
the lexical item be is camouflaged (in that it is formally identical or simi- 
lar to the SE form), the syntactic environments in which it occurs are 
such that, when it occurs in a BE utterance, that utterance is recogniz- 
able as not belonging to SE. This is shown by the following examples 
with distributive be, the closest SE renderings of which would contain 
the appropriate finite form of the verb be (examples from Fasold, 


Chap. 4): 


(31) a. ‘Cause sometime I be sleeping and I don’t feel like the work. 
b. Everybody be happy. 
c. Sometime I be with Rudy. 
d. Christmas Day, well, everybody be so choked up over 
gifts and everything, they don’t be too hungry anyway. 


Thus distributive be, unlike the semi-auxiliary come, represents an 
‘nstance of WORD CAMOUFLAGE. As such, it does not represent a 
phenomenon different from that encountered in basilects and mesolects 
of creole continua. Utterances from these Creoles which manifest cam- 
ouflage on the word level are clearly those which do not belong to the 
standard language. Two examples from Guyanese Creole English illus- 
trate this point. The first example contains bin, which (with stative 
verbs) marks a simple past; the second contains don, which marks per- 


fect tense-aspect: 


(32)a. o gaad man, ayu bin kyan kil awi laas nait. ‘Oh God, man, you could 
have killed us last night.’ (Bickerton 1975:35) 
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b. wen dem don plau dem chip. ‘When they’ ve finished ploughing, they har 
row. (Bickerton 1975:41) 


These examples of word camouflage all involve forms with gram- 
matical meanings; however, many forms in creole and post-Creole lan- 
guages show word camouflage, but have lexical meanings.'° Examples 
of LEXICAL WORD CAMOUFLAGE abound, but they are certainly 
trivial in comparison to those forms manifesting GRAMMATICAL 
WORD CAMOUFLAGE; and they are less interesting, because they are 
outside the network of grammatical properties which forms the core of 
languages. 

Just as a difference in significance exists between grammatical and 
lexical word camouflage, such a difference also exists between word and 
syntactic camouflage; the difference is a qualitative one, since it in- 
volves an important conceptual difference between the two. Here we re- 
turn to the nature of camouflage: it pertains to situations in which the 
true identity of a linguistic item is concealed, from the standpoint of a 
related standard language. In a form like Guyanese Creole bin, it is not 
the syntactic environment that conceals the nature of bin—i.e., its mean- 
ing and function, and the fact that it is different from the formally similar 
standard been. It is the form itself which provides the camouflage, and 
the meaning which is being camouflaged. In such a case, camouflage is 
the result of the formal trappings of the item. Word camouflage, then, 
has to do with meaning and function: they are camouflaged by the form 
that bears them. 

In the case of syntactic camouflage, meanings are camouflaged not 
only by the form that bears them, but also by their syntactic environ- 
ment. Consequently, in such cases, it is the form-meaning unit itself that 
is camouflaged. Thus an utterance can pass as one generated by the 
grammar of the standard language, and only the language-wide pattern 
reveals that the camouflaged item is not a part of the standard-language 
grammar. 

5.2. In speaking of any type of camouflage, it is necessary to refer to 
languages other than a specific language X in which camouflage occurs. 
With respect to what language, for example, do we say that an item in 
language X is camouflaged? One must consider the REFERENCE LAN- 
GUAGE of a language X. In most cases, the reference language seems to 
be a related standard language. However, since the semi-auxiliary come 
appears in a non-standard preterit form, one would identify the relevant 
reference language as a significantly distinct cluster of language varie- 
ties, i.e., non-Black varieties of American English. 
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Thus the reference language is not necessarily a standard language. It 
may be another kind of language or language cluster—where, important- 
ly, the linguist’s ignorance has led to incorrect assumptions. In the case 
of the semi-auxiliary come, the existence of the formally identical mo- 
tion verb and its morphology in standard and non-standard dialects are 
well known; and it is apparently the knowledge of them that has allowed 
the existence of come to remain undetected. One must assume that in- 
stances of the semi-auxiliary come have surfaced in the data collected in 
previous research on BE, but that its distinct character was simply not 
recognized. 

I pointed out above that, in most cases, the semi-auxiliary come is 
syntactically camouflaged, as in ex. 1 (He come walking in here like he 
owned the damn place). Only rarely is it not syntactically camouflaged, 
e.g., when it precedes the motion verb come. In view of such cases, how- 
ever, one must distinguish two overall patterns of syntactic camouflage: 
(a) RESTRICTED SYNTACTIC CAMOUFLAGE, as with the semi- 
auxiliary come; and (b) COMPLETE SYNTACTIC CAMOUFLAGE, 
where all occurrences of a form are camouflaged. An important question 
is whether instances of complete syntactic camouflage occur in BE. My 
own recent research indicates that such camouflage occurs with remote 
been, which is used in SBE in a way unlike that in which it is used in 
Black Vernacular English. (For another example of what may represent 
complete syntactic camouflage, see Labov 1980 on Belizean Creole Eng- 
lish.) 

Although the existence of camouflage in creole and post-Creole lan- 
guages has long been noted (at least implicitly), studies oriented specifi- 
cally toward the delineation of and relationships between different types 
of camouflage have not been undertaken. One reason that such studies 
should be on the creolist’s agenda is the possibility that a typology or 
theory of camouflage will help us develop a full-fledged theory of de- 
creolization, and a more accurate specification of the notion ‘stage of de- 
creolization.’ At present, the only terms we have for stages of decreoli- 
zation (‘basilect,’ ‘mesolect’ etc.) are not sufficiently precise. 

Bickerton 1975 has taken a first step toward critical use of the notion 
of camouflage (though not the term) to isolate stages of decreolization. 


Thus he states: 


‘The processes that we observed in the development phase between basilect and 
mid-mesolect consisted to a large extent of introducing formatives modeled on 
English ones, using them (at least initially) in a quite un-English way, and only 
slowly and gradually shifting the underlying semantic system in the general direc- 
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tion of English. But at the level our description has now reached, a change in the 
nature of these processes occurs. ... Increasingly, from this point [going from 
mesolect to acrolect], English forms are added to the grammar in pretty much 
their English functions, while non-English forms either drop out altogether or are 


crushed and distorted into patterns that become steadily closer to English ones.’ 
(114) 


In comparing the Guyanese acrolect specifically to varieties of En- 
glish which have not been creole-influenced, Bickerton comments that 
‘the underlying representation of the verbal system in the minds of ac- 
rolectal Guyanese speakers may be regarded as substantively identical 
with that of metropolitan speakers of English’ (162). 

Despite the implication concerning camouflage in Guyanese Creole 
English that one may draw from Bickerton’s remarks, it is clear that full 
(word) camouflage—involving complete unrelatedness of meaning and 
function, as well as syntactic camouflage—are present in even the ac- 
rolectal varieties of BE, 1.e., in SBE itself. The semi-auxiliary come, 
which represents both types, has been observed in the informal SBE 
speech of several middle-class Blacks. We may assume that the more ac- 
rolectal a dialect is, the more likely it is that complete (as opposed to re- 
stricted) syntactic camouflage will occur; if so, one might hypothesize 
that in SBE, unlike Black Vernacular English, come would become 
completely camouflaged syntactically—i.e., the motion verb and the 
semi-auxiliary would not co-occur. | 

5.3. I stated above that a fundamental question in the study of BE is 
the extent to which it forms a system separate from that formed by White 
dialects. That it forms a separate system has been persuasively argued by 
Labov 1972, 1980. His conclusion is that “The uniform Black English 
vernacular is separated from...all...white vernaculars...by both cate- 
gorical and variable rules specific to Black English with accompanying 
norms of interpretation; by differences in underlying forms; and by a 
large section of the lexicon with associated semantic interpretations and 
cultural knowledge’ (1980:374). He adds (376) that “We then find two 
kinds of relations between white and black speech communities: integra- 
tion of the various rules, with a high level of potential recognition and 
common semantic interpretations, and absolute barriers that seem to de- 
mand separate grammatical description.’ A critical feature of absolute 
barriers, then, is that Whites do not recognize them or provide correct se- 
mantic interpretations for them. So 

A survey of approximately fifty Whites (students in linguistics cours- 
es and linguists, among others) revealed that none was able to interpret 
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correctly the semi-auxiliary come, even when uttered in sentences with 
the appropriate intonation. This indicates that come is yet another item to 
be added to the list of absolute differences, including distributive be and 
remote been, that separate the Black speech community from the White. 
Come indicates that there is a greater difference between the two than 
previously thought. However, come signals a quantitative difference, 
rather than a qualitative one, since it is the same kind of absolute barrier 
as the others that have been established, involving a grammatical form in 
the BE tense-aspect-mood system. 

Although tense-aspect systems have constituted a major focus in cre- 
ole and BE studies, attention to mood systems has remained compara- 
tively insubstantial. A major reason for the concern of creolists with 
tense-aspect systems is their similarity around the world, which 
prompted the intriguing hypothesis of Bickerton 1974 that they closely 
mirror an innate tense-aspect system—one based on human cognitive 
capacities. Attention to the tense-aspect system of BE stems from the 
fact that many of the radical differences which researchers have found 
between BE and other kinds of English have been in this system. 
Awareness of the existence of the BE come of indignation should, then, 
stimulate more interest in the mood systems of BE and of Creoles as 
well—since, as Bickerton has observed (1976:183), ‘it is likely that a 
full and satisfactory understanding of the origin and development of 
Black English must await a full and satisfactory explanation of pidgins 
and Creoles.’ 
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| «Black English’ is used here to refer to what is actually a continuum of varieties of Eng- 
lish in the United States spoken almost exclusively by Blacks. This continuum contains 
varieties ranging from the basilectal (that furthest from the standard) to what may be re- 
ferred to as Standard Black English (cf. Taylor 1971). 


2 See §3 and also Fasold 1972, Wolfram 1973, and Macaulay 1974 for additional discus- 
sion. 


3 *SF° refers to a standard English basically equivalent to that used in broadcasting, and 
devoid of grammatical features peculiar to a geographical area or social group. SE is con- 
trasted with Standard Black English (SBE)}—which, for present purposes, can be charac- 
terized as the normal informal English of Blacks who have spent their formative years in 
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a Black milieu and who also have perfect control of SE: it is devoid of affectations mod- 
eled on the Black Vernacular English typically spoken by Blacks in the lower socio- 
economic strata. It is worth noting that SBE is more ‘acrolectal’ than what Taylor has 
labeled ‘Standard Black English,’ to consider one earlier definition of the term. Taylor 
would consider even distributive be (the meaning of which he curiously labels ‘continu- 
ative aspect’) to be a feature of SBE. Speakers observed for this study never use distribu- 
tive be, but they do use the come of indignation. 


4 Unreduced forms are given in examples if the way in which they are reduced is not at 
issue. Examples which are taken from actual speech are indicated by ‘(S)’ following the 
example. Data with the semi-auxiliary come are taken from notes gathered during partici- 
pant observation in San Francisco and Oakland, California. (Actually, in this case one 
might speak of member observation, since the observer has routine contact, for reasons 
unrelated to language research, with the group of persons providing the data.) Most of the 
data come from speech in a hair-care establishment where lively, uninhibited speech pre- 
vails. Such speech is typical for beauty and barber shops in Black communities. These 
establishments provide especially productive opportunities for speech observation, since 
the researcher’s or anyone else’s presence (with or without participation in the conversa- 
tion) is perfectly normal. 

The semi-auxiliary is produced in situations characterized by immediacy, emotional 
intensity and, frequently, loss of composure. Apparently, for this reason, it is difficult to 
capture come on tape. Taping sessions are usually characterized by some residue of self- 
monitoring on the part of speakers, which would include emotional moderation as well as 
some degree of censoring of verbal output. 

The examples of the semi-auxiliary that are taken from speech are perhaps most use- 
ful in providing an accurate idea of the flavor of the aggravations that prompt its use. Any 
effort to gain a reasonable idea of the syntax and semantics of come would fail if one had 
to rely on observed speech alone. Obtaining the range of sentences needed would verge 
on the impossible. Moreover, one needs to know not only the kinds of sentences in which 
come occurs, but also those in which it cannot. To round out the analysis of come pre- 


sented here, examples reflecting my own intuitions are used. 


5 This characterization of semi-auxiliaries, if strictly applied, would include auxiliaries, 
since they also meet one or more of the set of syntactic and morphological criteria com- 
monly considered in discussions of auxiliaries (as well as the semantic criterion). Thus 
this characterization should be amended to exclude ‘full’ auxiliaries. A serviceable defi- 
nition of auxiliaries would be one which requires that they meet, minimally, criteria A-C 
as presented below. Clearly, definitions should be functional; and any definition of auxil- 
‘aries should be tailored to specific goals in grammatical description, e.g., determining 
which auxiliaries should be generated in deep structure under AUX—and, more gener- 
ally, determining whether an AUX category is required. This paper does not try to pro- 

limiting the set of auxiliaries; accordingly, a 


vide a fully non-arbitrary means of de 
somewhat arbitrary yet reasonable definition is presented, which would include only 


‘true’ modals plus ought and be (as in He is to leave this afternoon). 

6 Even dare; probably the most likely candidate for being an exception, fits in with this 
statement. Its modal character is perhaps more obvious in sentences like (a) and (b), 
where (like markers of tense, aspect, and mood) it can be seen to predicate something of 
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(a) It dare not rain tonight. 
(b) There dare not be any more rain this year. 


, They also state that ‘AUX is a category—i.e., distinct in its syntactic behavior from the 
behavior of other syntactic categories—labeling a constituent that includes elements ex- 
pressing the notional categories of Tense and/or Modality’ (p. 2). Here it should be reit- 
erated that the semantic criterion of Akmajian et al. pertains only to items dominated by 
AUX, not to auxiliaries (as does the one presented in this paper). Furthermore, their crite- 
rion differs in that it does not include aspectal though it should, since at least one of the 
items which they would generate under AUX in deep structure, viz. will, has aspectual 
uses. Note that will can be used to express habituality that is temporally present-focused: 
Nowadays a Democrat will vote for a stringent fiscal measure. That is, will is not merely 
the future-tense marker it is often assumed to be (cf. Spears 1974, 1977 for additional 
examples and discussion). 


® Notable exceptions are what have been referred to as aspectual auxiliaries—perfect 
have and progressive be—which do occur in gerund and infinitive clauses: 

(a) I would prefer for them to have left before I arrive. 

(b) Harry wouldn’t like for them to be singing. 


” Come does not occur in gerundive clauses, no doubt because of a doubt-ing constraint. 
Coming in a gerundive clause would require a complement verb in -ing. (Note also that 
come cannot occur in the progressive; thus sentences like *He was coming breaking 
down the damn door are ungrammatical.) According to the statement of the constraint in 
Pullum 1974, doubt-ing constructions are prohibited if it is the case that, given V-ing, 
and V-ing>, (a) V-ing, is in the complement of V-ing, and (b) no NP boundary intervenes 
between the two. (See also the earlier discussions of Ross 1972 and Milsark 1972.) 

No NP boundary intervenes between coming and V-ing in doubl-ing constructions 
involving come. Whether the V-ing following come is ‘in the complement’ of come can- 
not be answered definitively without a precise characterization of the locution ‘in the 
complement of.’ As Pullum notes (119, fn. 4), ‘complement’ is normally used in genera- 
tive grammar to refer to underlying phrase-structure configurations, and a number of 
problems must be overcome before surface analogs can be adequately defined. 


!° Interestingly, come can be produced without opening the mouth; in such cases, it is 
identical to the paralinguistic marker of disdain, indignation, and/or contempt, which is 
often produced without supporting speech (as those who paid special attention to Hattie 
McDaniel’s performance in the film Gone with the Wind may have observed). The para- 
linguistic marker and come, when phonetically identical, are typically produced with a 
burst of air through the nasal passage. Whether there is a relationship between the two 
items is an intriguing question, but it cannot now be answered with certainty. In any case, 
it is important to note that the paralinguistic marker is extrasentential, as such markers 
typically are; but come, even when maximally reduced, is syntactically integrated into the 
sentence, occurring in its fixed position, It is also noteworthy that, when come is maxi- 
mally reduced, it is utterance-initial; consequently, its use requires subject deletion. This 
requirement, however, is not as remarkable as it may seem, since Subject NP Deletion is 
much more widespread in BE and Gullah (and probably in other related creoles) than in 
varieties of English without creole antecedents. 
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'' Come also shares with modals its non-occurrence in compound verbal constructions 
other than those with perfect have, progressive be, and the modals. One exception is con- 
structions with BE gone ([go(n)]), an auxiliary-like form that signals unexpectedness, 
unexplainability, or disapproval; e.g.,, He gone come telling me he had to shut off my 
electricity (S). Gone may be the same as the familiar BE ‘quasi-modal’ gonna, discussed 
in Labov et al. In Spears 1980, the two are considered distinct. Should the two be the 
same, the semantics of gonna will need rethinking. 


2 The idea that this restriction is purely syntactic is suggested by the fact that have the 
nerve, perhaps the nearest equivalent to come, does occur in perfect constructions: 

(a) They’ve had the nerve to use staff cars on vacations. 
But then again, have the nerve occurs with modals, where come does not: 

(b) Bertha would have the nerve to come in here raising hell. 

#Bertha would come coming in here raising hell. 

So the semantics of have the nerve may be too different from that of come to prove any 
point about the nature of restrictions on come in compound verbal constructions. 


'3 As will be noted below, come is speaker-oriented, as are modals. An interesting prop- 
erty of come is that it is actually more speaker-oriented than are modals, in that it has the 
property of speaker-boundedness. By “speaker-boundedness,’ I mean that no matter how 
deeply embedded it may be, it necessarily marks speaker attitude, rather than that of the 
surface subject of any clause in the sentence: 


(a) ... [she,] said ... [shez] told her that damn fool come standing out there 
last night ringing all the bells. (S) 
might 
(b) ... [she] said ... [she] told her that damn fool must stand out there 
should 
etc. 
last night ringing all the bells. 


The modals in (b) are not predicated by the speaker, but rather by she,; the speaker 
merely reports. But come in (a) cannot be taken as indicating anyone’s attitude other than 
the speaker’s indignation. Thus, in a sentence like (a), if the speaker were to express ex- 
plicitly something that would contradict an attitude of indignation, anomaly would result: 


(c) ... [she,] said ... [she2] told her that damn fool come standing out there 
last night ringing all the bells, 
#but I’m glad he (that damn fool) did. 
#but I don’t see anything wrong with him doing that. 


‘* This discussion of go has benefited from observations and examples provided by 
Susanna Cumming, Donn Seeley, Deborah Clarke, John Moore, and Dyan Paynovich. 
It should be noted that some instances of go with a complement in -ing are not in- 
stances of the go of disapproval. The go of disapproval cannot occur in the progressive: 
sailing 
(a) He goes fishing every chance he gets. (non-disapproval) 
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shopping 
sailing 
(b) (Nowadays) he’s going fishing every chance he gets. (non-disapproval) 
shopping 


(c) He goes showing off every chance he gets. (disapproval) 

(d) *(Nowadays) he’s going showing off every chance he gets. (disapproval) 
If a going V-ing sequence can take only a disapproval reading, it will be ungrammatical, 
as in (d). If such a sequence can take a non-disapproval interpretation, as in (b), it will 
not be ungrammatical. (See Bolinger 1978 for further discussion of go + V-ing construc- 
tions.) Interestingly, it appears that semantics here determines the grammaticality of a 
doubt-ing construction. 


° Lilith Haynes (p.c.) has reported that a come of indignation is widely used in Guyana. 
However, John Rickford has stated (p.c.) that he has not noticed the form in Guyanese 
speech. During my own brief stay in a Gullah-speaking area (Daufuskie, South Carolina), 
I did not notice such a form, But of course, attending to other aspects of speech, I might 
easily have missed it. It means ‘to finish something, to stop it, to destroy someone’s in- 
fluence’ etc. 


‘© Gumperz 1978 treats an interesting example of lexical word camouflage which has 
been of consequence in socio-political interaction. His example is Kill, which in SE gen- 
erally means ‘to take someone’s life.’ In idiomatic Black vernacular usage, it ‘acrolectal’ 
than what Taylor has labeled ‘Standard Black English,’ to consider one earlier definition 
of the term. Taylor would consider even distributive be (the meaning of which he curi- 
ously labels ‘continuative aspect’) to be a feature of SBE. Speakers observed for this 
study never use distributive be, but they do use the come of indignation. 
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The Origin of the Verbal -s in 
Black English 





Edgar W. Schneider 


One of the controversial issues in the study of black English has been 

verb morphology, particularly the synchronic status and the diachronic 

provenance of the paradigmatically related present tense verb endings -s 

and zero. The observation that the third person singular -s is frequently 

deleted by lower class black speakers has led to the assumption that “the 

third singular present tense marker is not required in black dialect” 

(Lanier 1976, p. 51; cf. Funkhouser 1973, pp. 809-10, 819; Fickett 1972, 

p. 17; Loflin, Sobin, and Dillard 1973, p. 24; Smitherman 1977, p. 26). 

This view was originally offered by creolists in connection with the 

creole substratum hypothesis, which suggests a creole origin of the dia- 

lects spoken by blacks in the United States (cf. e.g., Dillard 1972, 

pp. 402; Traugott 1976, p. 88); for the use of uninflected verb forms is 

typical of pidgin and creole languages, e.g., Gullah (Turner 1949, p. 224; 

Van Sertima 1976, p. 141), Haitian Creole (Hall 1966, p. 109) and West 
African Pidgin English (Grade 1892, p. 383), which “reveals the influ- 
ence of African languages” (Turner 1948, p. 78; cf. Hall 1966, p. 109; 
Van Sertima 1976, p. 141). By virtue of the results of recent sociolin- 
guistic research, which has shown the uninflected verb to be the pre- 
dominant third person singular form in black English, this hypothesis has 
obtained considerable support among sociolinguists as well (e.g., Fasold 
and Wolfram 1970, pp. 63-64; Fasold 1971; Fasold 1981, pp. 170-71; 
Labov 1970b, p. 230).' William Labov infers from the relatively high 
proportion of zero forms, the lack of stylistic variation, and the ineffi- 
cacy of phonological constraints, that “there is no underlying third singu- 
lar -s in NNE [Nonstandard Negro English]” (Labov, Cohen, Robins, 
and Lewis 1968, 1:164). Within this theoretical framework, the existing 
-s suffixes in black English have been interpreted, if in the third person 
singular, as post-Creole interference from standard English, or, if in any 
other grammatical person, as hypercorrect usage,” as is explained by 
Burling (1973, p. 49): 
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A good many blacks have been drilled in the doctrine that “good” English re- 
quires the third singular -s, but because they have no basis in their natural speech 
for knowing a third singular verb when they come to it, they have difficulty limit- 
ing their use of the -s to the third singular alone. They overgeneralize and begin 
to add -s where no teacher intended them to. This is an example of a process 
known as “hypercorrection,” which occurs when a speaker tries to correct his 
speech but goes too far. 


The actual data available, however, call into question the ability of 
such rather theoretical assertions to really describe the situation ade- 
quately and accurately. A close examination of the data suggests a 
slightly different picture—a picture obviously too complex to support 
overgeneralizations such as “this suffix is simply not part of the dialect” 
(Fasold and Wolfram 1970, p. 63). Let us first have a look at some fig- 
ures. The following are the relative percentage rates of -s deletion in the 
third person singular as determined in some recent studies on black Eng- 
lish: 42-100%, averaging 63% (adolescent peer group members, Har- 
lem: Labov, Cohen, Robins, and Lewis 1968, 1:161); 71.4% (lower 
working class, Detroit: Wolfram 1969, p. 136); 72.5% (five-year-olds: 
Henrie 1969, p. 72); 57.7% (female lower class informant, Oakland, 
California: Mitchell 1969, p. 34); 84% (children, Washington, D.C.: 
Light 1969, p. 128); 65.3% (lower class, Washington, D.C.: Fasold 
1972, p. 122); 17-78% (lower class preachers, “preaching style”: Wright 
1976, p. 140); and 83.3% (students, Maryland: Whiteman 1976, p. 50). 
Thus, the invariable verb base is obviously the dominating form, yet the 
variably used -s suffix occurs roughly a third of the time, which is cer- 
tainly too high a frequency to be dismissed as “non-existent.” Moreover, 
a point most strongly made by Butters (1973) must be taken into consid- 
eration, namely that these data represent statistical mean values that con- 
ceal important interindividual differences. For example, Fasold (1972, 
pp. 46-47) arranges his informants in three classes which might be 
termed categorical -s users (i.e., standard English speakers), variable -s 
users, and nonusers of the morph. In the speech of Harlem working class 
adults, the -s is reported to be present at a ratio close to or reaching 
100% (Labov, Cohen, Robins, and Lewis 1968, 1:162). 

Similarly, the explanation of the -s morphs used with other grammati- 
cal persons than the third singular as cases of hypercorrection is not en- 
tirely satisfying. Owing to the concentration of linguists’ interest on the 
third singular, exact figures are often missing, but the general impression 
evoked by the following statements is that the so-called “hyper-s” is 
more than just a marginal phenomenon. In one of the first studies of 
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American black English, it was observed that the distribution of the ver- 
bal -s was almost a reversal of the standard pattern: 


Most distinctive of all grammatical phenomena in the study dialect was verb 
morphology, and within that field, the present tense conjugation of both weak 
and strong verbs. First and second person singular, and first, second and third 
person plural forms regularly took the suffix s inflection while the third person 
singular form was uninflected. ... This usage alternated with the conventional in- 
flection of the third person singular form and lack of inflection of the remaining 
forms; however, the conjugation described here is far more common. (Putnam 
and O’Hearn 1955, p. 22) 


More recently, Troike (1973, p. 8) has asserted that a first person singu- 
lar s is “quite common in Texas, but .. . perhaps less common east of the 
Mississippi,” and Shores (1977, pp. 178-80) has noted cases of “overin- 
flection” in papers written by black college students. Williamson (1968, 
p. 35) has reported that she found such inflected verb forms “frequently” 
from black informants in Memphis. Exact figures have been presented 
by Henrie (1969, p. 73), who counted an -s with 5% of all first person 
singular verbs; and Fasold (1971, p. 364; cf. Fasold 1972, p. 133), who 
observed that “in the speech of people who use hypercorrect forms at all, 
over 13% of all present tense verbs with non-third person singular sub- 
jects were inappropriately suffixed.” Finally, two quotations based on 
projects carried out in Detroit and Harlem demonstrate that there are at 
least a few black English speakers for whom this feature is firmly rooted 
in their idiolects (which provokes the question of whether the effect of 
hypercorrection can be so strong and regular): 


The incidence of -Z on non-third person singular forms varies considerably 
among informants. For some informants there are only isolated instances of this 
hypercorrection; for others, it is common. Generally, the incidence of -Z on third 
person singular forms is greater than it is with other persons... Only 3 of the 24 
working-class informants have more occurrences of -Z with non—third person sin- 
gular than with third person singular. (Wolfram 1969, p. 138) 


There are a great many examples of “hyper-Z” occurring in odd, unpredictable, 
and idiosyncratic positions... This tendency to “hyper-Z” does not seem to fol- 
low any regular pattern; some individuals do it a great deal, and others hardly at 
all. It is naturally more characteristic of formal speech, rather than the spontane- 
ous interaction of the group sessions, and more common among adults than chil- 
dren. In the Lower East side study [Labov 1966], we encountered one Speaker 
from South Carolina who used an extraordinary amount of “hyper-Z”: it was al- 
most the norm for her. (Labov, Cohen, Robins, and Lewis 1968, 1:165) 
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Thus, the hypothesis of an originally creole and basically uninflected 
verb system neglects some important aspects of the evidence. An alterna- 
tive hypothesis assuming congeniality of the black English verb forms 
with those of other American and British dialects has been proposed by 
American dialect geographers (e.g., McDavid 1969, pp. 87-88). In non- 
standard American English, predominantly in the South, in dialectal relic 
areas, and with rustic and uneducated informants, verbal inflections de- 
viant from the standard English pattern and similar to the black English 
one are fairly well documented.” In British English folk speech, structur- 
ally the distribution of -s and zero is similar, both forms being used 
freely in all grammatical persons to varying extents; yet regionally there 
is clearly a patterned distribution which has been lost in the New World 
due to dialect mixture in colonization and migration: Northern British 
dialects are often characterized by the common use of an -s ending in all 
grammatical persons, whereas in the south of England uninflected forms 
usually prevail (Wakelin 1972, pp. 119-20; Wright 1905, pp. 296-97; 
Jespersen 1909-49, 6; 22).* In this case, the variability of the verb inflec- 
tion can be explained easily by referring to the history of the English 
language. The verbal -s suffix originally was the second person singular 
ending of northern Old English, from where it spread geographically to 
the south and linguistically to all other grammatical persons. About 1300 
A.D. in Northumbria, “-s is the only ending in use in the 2nd and 3rd 
sing. and prevails in the plural; ... it is ... transferred also to the Ist 
sing” (Holmqvist 1922, p. 49). The non-third singular -s continued to be 
in use in literary language until the seventeenth century and has been 
preserved in British English dialects to the present day (Visser 1963-73, 
1:72; Traugott 1972, p. 133). The countertendency—to use the zero 
morph in all grammatical persons—has been firmly rooted in East An- 
glia, from where it exerted its influence to the south of England (cf. 
Holmqvist 1922, p. 137; Wakelin 1972, pp. 119-20; Trudgill 1974, 
pp. 55-63). Thus, both these linguistic tendencies can be expected to 
have been present in the speech of the people who were the linguistic 
models for the early slaves—dialect speakers from all parts of the British 
Isles—which makes the dialectologists’ hypothesis certainly a plausible 
one. 

Both of the theories of the origin of the black English verbal inflec- 
tion are made through inferences from the present-day distribution and 
are based on rather theoretical considerations. Essentially, only valid 
diachronic evidence can contribute to a solution of this question—the 
older and the more the evidence, the better. Owing to the fact that the 
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oral performance of blacks in the seventeenth through early nineteenth 
centuries has been preserved only in a very scattered fashion and in ma- 
terials of highly accidental and unreliable kind, a body of data from that 
early period sufficiently large and trustworthy for a quantitative analysis 
cannot be obtained. The best possible source is certainly the so-called 
Slave Narratives compiled by the Federal Writers’ Project in the 1930s, 
a collection of more than two thousand precisely recorded interviews 
with very old blacks who had been slaves before Emancipation (Rawick 
1972). The linguistic reliability of these interviews has been conceded 
by scholars from various linguistic camps (Dillard 1972, pp. 41, 64, 398; 
Brewer 1973; Brewer 1974; Fasold 1975, pp. 207-8; Viereck 1979, p. 
21) and can additionally be proved by the existence of linguistically and 
regionally patterned distributions of forms and structures which could 
not be explained otherwise. Regrettably, the ex-slaves were interviewed 
not earlier than seven decades after Emancipation; yet the informants’ 
age and social status in connection with findings of recent sociolinguis- 
tic research (Labov 1970a, p. 35; Wolfram and Fasold 1974, p. 89) fully 
justify expectation of finding in the records of their speech “elements of 
the pre-Civil War linguistic system” (Brewer 1974, p. 31; cf. Fasold 
1975, pp. 207-8). The following data are drawn from a sample of 104 of 
those interviews conducted in nine states in the American South.” 

Table 1 presents the distribution of -s and zero in the first, second 
and third persons singular and plural, based upon a total of 1,349 finite 
present tense verb forms (excluding forms of to be) computed in the cor- 
pus. The -s suffix has been recorded with 54.9% of all these verbs and, 
thus, turns out to be the quantitatively dominating form in the speech of 
the ex-slaves. It is used most frequently with third person singular verbs, 
at a rate of 72.0%, yet the relative share of the suffix with all non-third 
singular verbs, where an -s would be ungrammatical in standard English, 
is 51.7% of the time, which is still the majority. Zero occurs somewhat 
more frequently than -s only in the second person singular and plural, yet 
in all the other grammatical persons the -s ending is dominant.° 


Table 1: Distribution of -s and Zero 
Person Total Occurrences Occurrences -S Occurrences Zero 


1 sg. 737 386 (52.4%)* 351 (47.6%)* 
2 sg. 167 62 (37.1%) ** 105 (62.9%)** 
3 sg. 211 152 (72.0%)** 59 (28.0%)** 
1 pl. 4] 29 (70.7%)* 12 (29.3%)* 


Continued on next page 
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Table 1 (Continued) 


2 pl. 9 4 (44.4%) 5 (55.6%) 
3 pl. 184 107 (58.2%) 77 (41.8%) 
Total 1349 740 (54.9%) 609 (45.1%) 


* Statistically significant at the 0.1 level. 
** Statistically significant at the 0.01 level. 


Thus, the results show that both the -s and the zero morphs were used 
_ variably in all grammatical persons to varying extents, with -s, however, 
being generally the dominating form. This linguistic situation apparently 
deviates fundamentally from today’s, yet its validity is confirmed by de- 
scriptions provided by other, similarly oriented, studies. In describing 
contemporary “Negro English,” Harrison (1884, p. 49) provides a verbal 
paradigm with “love or loves” in all grammatical persons, and he adds: 
“The verb form in -s is usual throughout the singular and plural.” 
Jeremiah (1977, p. 124) states that in various sources on eighteenth and 
nineteenth century black English the verbal -s is used frequently and “in 
a very general sense.” Eliason’s results on antebellum North Carolina 
folk speech are as follows: 


On the cultivated level one of the more striking characteristics of earlier usage, as 
has been mentioned before, is the frequent lack of concord between subject and 
verb. ... Lack of concord is of course also common on the folk level. The Rock- 
ingham overseers very often use a singular verb after a plural subject and not in- 
frequently a plural, or s-less, verb after a singular subject. .. . After I, a third per- 
son verb form is fairly common in semiliterate writing. (1956, p. 236) 


In the light of these observations, Traugott’s remark on early modern En- 
glish, the speech of the American colonists, and the English speech 
model for the first slave generations, deserves special attention: 


“Singular verbs [i.¢.,, verbs ending in -s] quite frequently follow plural subjects 
throughout the history of English; it is, however, commoner in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries than at any other time” (1972, p. 133). 


Thus, the diachronic evidence obviously contradicts the creole sub- 
stratum hypothesis. If the inflectional system of black English derived 
from a completely suffixless system, with all cases of -s being younger 
importations due to interference from standard English or hypercorrec- 
tion, then, of course, the -s morph could be expected to occur much less 
frequently or almost not at all in earlier black speech. However, exactly 
the opposite is the case. On the other hand, the diachronic materia] pre- 
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sented hitherto makes perfect sense in the light of its lineal descent from 
the British mother country of American speech. Apparently, the early 
American settlers brought to the New World linguistic subsystems 
which, as far as subject-verb concord is concerned, were characterized 
by two opposing dialectal tendencies, the originally northern British one 
using -s freely with all verbs, and a southern one favoring the zero 
morph. In America, the mixing of settlers from different areas resulted in 
the blended linguistic concord (or rather nonconcord) system, which ts 
characterized by the variable but frequent use of the -s suffix (Eliason 
1956), which was transmitted by the white masters, family members, and 
overseers to their black slaves in direct language contact, and which we 
can find in the Slave Narratives and in the evidence provided by Harri- 
son (1884) and Jeremiah (1977).’ There must have been regional differ- 
ences according to the origin of the majority of the settlers in a specific 
area, of course, but generally this pattern seems to have been particularly 
strong in the American South, where the influence of a third tendency, 
namely the pressure toward standard northern United States usage, has 
been of course considerably weaker than anywhere else. 

Apparently, this older concord system has been rapidly receding for 
the last few decades, although it can still be recorded in the speech of 
some informants, for example, the ones mentioned in the above quota- 
tions by Labov, Cohen, Robins, and Lewis (1968) and by Wolfram 
(1969). Generally, however, the usage frequency of the zero morph has 
been rising rapidly, which can only partly—in the non-third person sin- 
gular—be attributed to direct influence of the linguistic norm exerted by 
such factors as education, the mass media, or a wider range of language 
contact situations. 

A closer inspection of the regional and also social distribution pat- 
terns of the verb endings will serve to provide additional support for the 
diachronic development outlined above and to suggest a possible reason 
for the changes leading to the present-day situation.® The influence of 
the regional factor is illustrated in table 2, which displays the relative 
percentage rates of -s usage in each of the nine states taken into 
consideration for those grammatical persons which yielded enough 
instances for a breakdown (cf. Schneider 1981, pp. 249-51). In the third 
singular, the -s rates are relatively high everywhere (with the exception 
of Alabama, which will be discussed), ranging from 61.1% in Missouri 
and 65.5% in Arkansas to 93.8% in Tennessee and 93.9% in Georgia. 
The regional distribution of -s and zero in the other grammatical persons 
deserves closer attention, however. 
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The table discloses the existence of two different inflectional systems 
which have a clear regional distribution. On the one hand, in the three 
South Atlantic States being considered, an area of early settlement and 
of a centuries-old plantation culture which, according to Wood (1971, p. 
30), today constitutes the distinct “Coastal Southern” dialect region, the 
older linguistic system characterized by high -s rates in all grammatical 
persons turns out to be still firmly rooted in the ex-slaves’ speech. In 
Georgia, for example, the relative percentages of -s are 79.6% in the first 
person singular, 59.3% in the second person singular, 100% in the first 
person plural (not tabulated), and 83.3% in the third person plural. On 
the other hand, the progressive tendency to approach the standard Eng- 
lish inflectional pattern can be observed in the states situated by and 
west of the Mississippi River, where the suffix is used frequently in the 
third person singular, but zero dominates in all other persons. This de- 
velopment is most advanced in Tennessee, with -s rates of only 28.9%, 
9.1%, and 25.0% in the first and second person singular, and the third 
person plural, respectively. It is almost as strong in Missouri, slightly 
weaker in Arkansas, and less advanced, though unmistakably dominant, 
in Mississippi and Texas. 


Table 2:Percentage Occurrence of -s by State* 


Person NC SC GA AL MS IN MO AR IX 
Ise. 61.5 544 79.6 77.8 479 289 383 45.8 47.3 
2sg. 50.0 45.0 593 23.5 39.1 9.1 23.5 30.0 25.0 
35g. 833 705 93.9 35.0 71.0 93.8 61.1 65.5 75.0 
3pl 100 70.2 83.3 40.0 50.0 25.0 35.7 40.0 50.0 


*Statistically significant at the 0.01 level for 1 sg.; significance cannot be calculated for 


other persons. 


The distributional pattern in Alabama, which Is situated precisely be- 
tween those two clear-cut areas, is most interesting, because Alabama 
turns out to be a transition area exhibiting clear signs of linguistic 
change immediately in progress. The -s rate is relatively high (77.8%) 
and roughly matches the respective figures determined in the eastern 
states in the first person singular, whereas it is quite low in the second 
person singular (23.5%) and the third person plural (40.0%), which cor- 
responds to the states north and west of Alabama. What is most striking, 
however, is the uniquely low -s rate of only 35.0% in the third person 
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singular. This figure, and the whole inflectional system in the speech of 
the Alabama ex-slaves, can be interpreted most convincingly as a sign of 
the linguistic instability in the course of the ongoing transition from the 
old, eastern system with many instances of verbal -s to the new, largely 
suffixless standard system of the western states. In other words, the zero 
morph in the third person singular is partly due to HY PERCORRECT 
extension of the tendency not to use the suffix as frequently as before in 
other grammatical persons. This doubtless applies to the speech of the 
Alabama ex-slaves,’ and it is at least worth considering the possibility 
that it might also serve to explain the present-day pattern of black En- 
glish verbal inflection. 

Additional clues pointing to the same direction gyre provided by 
some information on the social distribution of the verb forms in the cor- 
pus which is presented in table 3. This is only weak support, however, in 
view of some unavoidable methodological limitations of my data (see 
n. 8). With one exception, indicated in the table, these distributions are 
statistically insignificant. Education seems to be the most effective fac- 
tor. Ex-slaves who claim that they have had good schooling and know 
how to read and write use the -s suffix consistently less frequently than 
those with little education or no schooling at all. Field hands apparently 
use the -s morph more often than house slaves, with the exception of the 
third person plural (61.5% vs. 66.7%, yet in the house slave corpus only 
three instances were recorded). Finally, the -s morph occurs less often in 
the speech of women than in the speech of men. This time, however, the 
third person singular has to be excluded, which means that the speech of 
women with respect to this feature is consistently closer to the standard 
pattern. Generally, the social evidence indicates that within the ex- 
slaves’ sociolect verbal -s seems to be the lower stratum variant in use 
more freely with field hands, uneducated informants, and males, whereas 
the uninflected verb form displays a bias toward being used as some- 
thing like a prestige form in all grammatical persons, including the third 
singular. Again, this may be considered a possible explanation of the de- 
crease in -s endings between the status of the ex-slaves’ speech and pre- 


sent-day black English. 


Thus, on the basis of the evidence hitherto presented, I suggest that 


there have been two stages in the development of black English verbal 
inflection, with the Slave Narratives showing the ongoing transition 
from the first to the second. In the first stage, the black American slaves 
acquired the nonstandard inflectional system of their white surroundings, 
which was characterized by the variable but dominant use of the -s suf- 
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fix, and which, in turn, was a blend of two older British English dialectal 
systems. At stage two, the growing influence exerted by the standard 
pattern led to the progressive decline of the -s suffix among parts of the 
black population, starting with those who had more contact with the 
standard language for some social reason and/or those who lived in areas 
of sparse black population and later settlement, particularly the inland 
northwestern part of the South. However, this relatively recent tendency 
affected not only the grammatical persons where zero is grammatical in 
standard English but also extended to the third singular by means of 
HYPERCORRECTION, thus reinforcing dialectal forms which were in 
use previously; this may help explain the existing difference in the fre- 
quency of -s usage between blacks and whites, even in the South. 


Table 3: Percentage Occurrence of -s by Social Metrics 


Person Education Occupation Sex 
good little none field house male female 
l sg. $51.9 65.6 57.9 52.6 42.1 59.7 53.6 
2 sg. . * " 44.4 25.0 43.6 34.2 
3 sg. 76.9 86.2 92.0 76.9 44.4 63.2 723 
3 pl. 46.2 85.7 85.7 61.5 66.7 56.9 44.4 
3 2k #3 


* Insufficient data for calculation. 
** Statistically significant at the 0-05 level. 


I am aware of the fact that the second part of this hypothesis is just 
the reverse of the traditional (yet at least partly unsatisfactory) view, 
which regards not the suffix but zero as the older—and not zero but the 
suffix as the hypercorrect-form; yet the hypothesis presented here seems 
to be sufficiently supported by the evidence on hand. Further synchronic 
and diachronic data on the regional and social distribution of both 
present tense endings, particularly among black southerners, including 
research on the pragmatic function of the forms (see Wright 1976) may 
provide some more substantiation and contribute to an adequate inter- 
pretation of this highly complex linguistic situation, which apparently is 
the result of mutual interference among several linguistic systems. 

Irrespective of what changes may have occurred in the course of the 
last hundred years or so, however, what has been firmly established by 
the diachronic evidence outlined above is the fact that the black English 
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verb inflection does not derive from an originally uninflected creole sys- 
tem, but from the early American and basically British English pattern of 
colonial folk speech abounding in verbal -s suffixes. 


Notes 


' It should be noted, however, that most sociolinguistic research in black English has 
been conducted in urban, mostly northern ghetto areas, where, according to a recent sug- 
gestion (McDavid 1981, p. 99), “neo-creolization” may have taken place. Also, the term 
“black English” itself, which has become something like a general label for nonstandard 
speech used by lower class blacks, falsely suggests the existence of a homogeneous 
speech variety unaffected by regional or pragmatic variation. With respect to synchronic 
studies, it requires further specification wherever possible. 


* This classification reflects an erroneous, albeit frequent, tendency in black English re- 
search: linguistic structures found in black English are compared to those of standard 
English (especially American English) and, if they are deviant, usually interpreted as 
creolisms instead of taking nonstandard varieties into account; however, the early slaves 
had language contact with whites who spoke dialects other than the standard variety 
(which at that time did not even exist in its present-day form!) Thus, it is certainly inac- 
curate to explain the distribution of the -s suffix as “irregular, unsystematic borrowing 
from [standard English]” (Labov 1970b, p. 230) without considering the possibility that 
it might be a case of systematic borrowing from nonstandard English. 


* Charles C. Fries (1940, pp. 51-52) observed “frequent instances” of verbs with an -s 
ending after plural subjects and also three cases of uninflected third singular verbs in 
what he called “Vulgar English.” Atwood (1953, pp. 26, 29) documents the use of the 
suffix with verbs following first person singular and third person plural subjects with 
white Type I informants in the eastern United States. In McDavid’s view, the “failure to 
maintain person-number concord” is “perhaps the most clearly [socially] diagnostic fea- 
ture” (1967, p. 9). He enumerates the use of the verbal -s in the plural among some 
“widespread Southern usages” (1977, p. 129), and also the third singular zero morph 
among dialect features typical of the South (in Francis 1958, p.522). According to Wolf- 
ram and Fasold (1974 , p. 153), the -s is “variably absent” in third singular in almost all 
nonstandard dialects of American English. In Appalachian speech (Hackenberg 1972, 
pp. 33-34), the -s has been found to occur variably with nonpronominal third plural sub- 
jects, and in Anniston, Alabama, the suffix occurs frequently in the same distribution and 
occasionally in other grammatical persons as well (Feagin 1979, pp. 186-96). As to the 
deletion of the third singular suffix in the South, Wolfram (1971, p. 145) noted a remark- 
able statistical difference between black and white children (87% zero vs. 15% respec- 
tively) but no structural distinction with this respect. 


* For example, Trudgill’s well-known study of Norwich speech yielded a third singular -s 
percentage rate of only 3% in the lower working class and less than 30% in the whole 
working class (1974, pp. 55-63). These are figures perfectly matching those determined 
for black English in the United States. 
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> This article is based on the results of my dissertation written and published in German 
(Schneider 1981). For more information on the collection (cf. also Yetman 1967), the list 
of informants, a discussion of my study’s methodology, further details, and also analyses 
of several other linguistic variables, the reader is referred to that source. Some more re- 
sults are briefly presented in Schneider (1982, 1983). 


® Some interesting distributions can be observed as regards some special verbs and vari- 
able constraints. The verb say displays a strong bias toward the invariably used base 
form, which occurs 63.0% of the time. Have, however, is recorded most frequently as has 
(74.7%), which is not in accordance with modern black English, where, according to 
Labov, Cohen, Robins, and Lewis (1968, 1:247) and Fasold (1972, p. 123), Aave is the 
moderately dominating form (at a ratio of 52.9% in Fasold’s study, for example). The 
verb do seems to be mostly uninflected today, according to Fasold (1972, p. 124) and the 
data of table 3-23 in Labov, Cohen, Robins, and Lewis (1968, 1:247), although the de- 
scriptive text (p. 248) of the latter book claims—perhaps erroneously—that does is the 
usual form. In the speech of the ex-slaves, does appears more frequently (65.0%), with 
the exception of the third person plural (55.6% do); moreover, the third person singular 
also seems to promote the form do, for although the respective ratio (41.7%) is not a 
dominating one, it is considerably higher than the average zero ratio in that person 
(28.0%). Verbs in clause-final position, which presumably is approximately equivalent to 
a pause in spoken language, and verbs ending in a sibilant strongly promote the suffix 
deletion (with only 34.0% and 27.9% of the time -s respectively), The latter of these ten- 
dencies has also been observed in modern black English, although in weaker form 
(Fasold 1972, p. 125). Just as is the case in some recent studies on black English, the ef- 
fect of a preceding or following consonant is a slight increase in the -s rate, although the 
difference is “statistically negligible” (Fasold 1972, p. 127; cf. Labov, Cohen, Robins, 
and Lewis 1968, 1:161-62; Wolfram 1969, pp. 136-37; Wright 1976, pp. 141-42). A 
summarizing tabulation of all the constraints shows, however, that both the influence of 
the preceding and the influence of the following environment are statistically significant 
at the 0.01 level (cf. Schneider 1981, p. 75). 


Tt seems to me that this line of development is obvious in view of all the accessible data, 
and fairly well documented by the evidence. However, the assumption of structural 
IDENTITY of early slave speech and the white colonists’ folk speech relating to this lin- 
guistic feature can only be a hypothesis in default of comparable data on the latter vari- 
ety. For example, it is certainly conceivable that the slaves soon used the suffix more fre- 
quently than the whites because they acquired the principle of its variable usage but not 
the one or the other constraint; or that they attributed to it some pragmatic function, for 
example, the identification of a situation as being a formal or informal one. However, 
such presumptions are no more than speculations without any empirical substantiation. 


* Due to the nature of the interview collection, the analysis of regional variation can only 
refer to states as such, without considering smaller areas or localities. In order to disclose 
patterns of social distribution, smaller corpuses for comparison comprising only either 
former house slaves or field hands, or either males or females, etc., had to be established. 
Regrettably, the number of informants in these socially indicative corpuses was rather 
low, for relevant social information was often missing, and the possibly distorting influ- 
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ence of the regional factor had to be neutralized by accepting only an identical number of 
informants from each state for each of the social corpuses proper (cf. Schneider 1981, 
pp. 274-91). The selection of informants for the “occupation” category has been such 
that it takes the “residence” factor into account as well, i.e.,, for this specific type of 
analysis I accepted only those field hands who lived in the quarters and only those house 
slaves who not only worked but also slept in the “big house.” 


° Note that the next-lowest -s rates in the third singular are to be found in Missouri and 
Arkansas, two inland states where the pressure toward standardization is rather strong. 
This coincidence may be partly attributable to the same kind of process in evidence most 
strongly in Alabama. 
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Study of Verb Classes in 
African American English 





Lisa J. Green 


This article presents a description of two classes of verbs, auxiliaries and aspec- 
tual markers, in African American English. The auxiliaries be, do, and have can 
bear negation, move to the front of the sentences in yes/no questions, and delete 
in yes/no questions. The aspectual markers be, BIN, done, and be done do not 
undergo such processes, but they assign aspectual meaning to the sentences in 
which they occur. The discussion of the verb classes in this article focuses on pat- 
terns of the auxiliary system as a whole, and highlights the generalization that 
speakers of the dialect make when they use this system. The description shows 
that the language system is rule governed, and it also presents some meaning dif- 
ferences between forms in African American English and Standard American 
English. 


Introduction 

The goal of linguistic theory is to provide rules and principles that repre- 
sent what speakers know when they know a language. Although there 
have been great strides in research in African American English (AAE), 
we do not yet have a descriptively adequate grammar of the dialect. This 
article takes steps toward providing a description of the verb system in 
AAE by formulating a characterization of two types of verbal elements 
in the language system. 

The purpose of this study is twofold: (a) to show how linguistic the- 
ory can be used to provide a description of two classes of verbal ele- 
ments in AAE; and (b) to show that the description can give some in- 
sight into the generalizations that of AAE make. Section | briefly re- 
views the state of research in AAE, providing a general background to 
the studies on grammatical features and sentence structure, and summa- 
rizing historical and educational issues that are related to the dialect. 
Section 2 provides a description of auxiliaries and aspectual markers in 
AAE and explains why it has some advantages over earlier analyses of 
these lexical items. This section focuses on the types of generalizations 
that speakers make about members of these verbal classes. The final sec- 
tion discusses some additional aspectual sequences in AAE that speakers 
use to express future completive and future conditional meanings. This 
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section provides further evidence that speakers make generalizations 
about auxiliaries and aspectual markers. 


Review of the Current State of Research in AAE 


Earlier descriptions of syntactic and phonological patterns in AAE have 
been cast in the sociolinguistic framework, where the focus has been on 
variation of use among speakers. Recently, there has been a move to- 
wards using current syntactic and semantic theory of analyze construc- 
tions in AAE. 


General Background 


Much of the work on the language system was done by Labov (1969, 
1972) and Fasold (1972), although important descriptions appear in 
Wolfram (1969, 1974), Dillard (1972), Rickford (1973, 1975), Baugh 
(1980,1983b), Bailey and Maynor (1987), Myhill (1991), Martin (1992), 
DeBose and Faraclas (1993), and Mufwene (in press). 

Labov (1969), Wolfram (1974), and Baugh (1980) discussed varia- 
tion in the form and use of the copula and auxiliary be and the effect of 
the preceding and following environments on the occurrence of the verb. 
Fasold (1972) addressed a number of issues in AAE, one of which is the 
meaning associated with aspectual be (invariant be or be) as it has been 
called in the literature). Bailey and Maynor (1987) and Myhill (1991), 
who considered AAE and social factors, continue their research on as- 
pectual be. Rickford (1973, 1975) presented a thorough analysis of 
stressed and unstressed been, and noted that the two forms are used dif- 
ferently. 

More recently, studies have been geared toward analyses of AAE in 
the framework of current linguistic theory. In his study of the syntax of 
nonstandard dialects of English, Martin (1992) gave a Government and 
Binding account of the null copula and negation in AAE. Green (1993) 
also gave a partial syntactic and semantic analysis of auxiliaries and as- 
pectual markers in the language system. 


On the Development of AAE 

A number of researchers have made explicit claims about the origin of 
AAE. On the one hand, it has been argued that AAE is a dialect of Stan- 
dard American English (SAE) in much the same way that White Ameri- 
can nonstandard English varieties are dialects, whereas on the other, 
some linguists have argued that AAE originated as a creole. They have 
proposed that the creole was similar to Gullah, which is spoken in 
coastal and South Carolina. The dialectologist and creolist hypotheses 


an 


ee 
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about the development of AAE have been discussed at great length, and, 
to some extent, linguists are still arguing about the data which might 
support the views. Proponents of the former view have analyzed differ- 
ent features such as copula absence as a step in drawing parallels be- 
tween AAE and other nonstandard varieties of English. 

The opposing view, the creolist hypothesis, has been a topic of ongo- 
ing debate. In addressing the possible creole origin of AAE, Dillard 
(1972, 1992) presented some structural and semantic similarities betwe- 
en forms in creoles and early AAE. Along the same lines, Baugh (1980) 
analyzed the following grammatical constraints on copula absence and 
showed that the copula + locative and adjectival constructions in AAE 
are similar to those in Jamaican Creole. He also provided evidence to 
support the claim that some copula constructions in AAE are similar to 
those in SAE. The historical implication is “that the synchronic status of 
Bf{lack] E[nglish] V[ernacular] copula variation has been influenced by 
West Indian creoles, as well as by “S[tandard] E[nglish]” (p. 104). 
Poplack and Sankoff (1987) questioned the validity of the creolist view 
on the grounds that their research shows that copula absence in the 
speech of descendants of 19th-century African Americans who migrated 
to Samana, Dominican Republic, does not at all patter with copula ab- 
sence in English-based Caribbean creoles. Poplack and Tagliamonte 
(1989) reached a similar conclusion in a study of verbal -s inflection 
based on data from Samana English and ex-slave recordings. Based on 
their findings, they concluded that verbal -s was a part of the grammar of 
early AAE, and, as such, the language system was like Standard English, 
at least with respect to tense marking. Likewise, Schneider (1989) criti- 
cized the creolist hypothesis, holding that no such monolithic view can 
account for the sociolinguistic issues that were likely to influence the 
speech of African Americans who lived on plantations. 

As proposed in Mufwene (1992), neither the dialectologist view nor 
the creolist hypothesis gives a full account of the data in AAE. That is, 
there are some constructions in AAE that have not been adequately ex- 
plained by the two views. For example, he noted that aspectual construc- 
tions with come and steady are used in AAE but do not occur in SAE 
and English creoles.' The alternative, which underlies Mufwene’s argu- 
ment, is that AAE may have originated as a separate language. 

One point of view about the origin that has been around for at least 
two decades but that has not been discussed in detail is the substratist 
position. As Mufwene (1992, p. 143) summarized, this position “is an 
extrapolation of the creolist view and claims that the grammar of AAE is 
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ultimately related to common features of (West) African languages, on 
which Atlantic P{idgin] C[reoles]’s themselves are grammatically 
based.” Earlier discussions of this position are in Dalby (1970) and 
Dunn (1976). Dunn argued that AAE originated in a pidgin that devel- 
oped into a Proto-Creole after it became the first language of children. 
He suggested that the deep structure of AAE is different from the deep 
structure of SAE and, furthermore, assumed that the creole from which 
AAE developed exhibited phonological, lexiosemantic, and grammatical 
features of African languages. 

Building on studies such as Dunn (1976), DeBose and Faraclas 
(1993) took an Africanist approach to the study of the tense, mood, and 
aspect system in AAE as a step in arguing that it is structurally related to 
systems in West African languages. One of their goals was to move 
away from characterizing AAE in terms of SAE by presenting a model 
of AAE that is based on systems used to describe West African lan- 
guages. Following Mufwene (1983), DeBose and Faraclas appealed to 
the lexical stativity parameter (LSP) to give an account of tense, mood, 
and aspect in AAE.” The LSP states that “if there are no contextual cues 
to the contrary, a stative predicate is normally interpreted as nonpast in 
tense and on completive in aspect, while a nonstative predicate is nor- 
mally interpreted to be in the past tense and in the completive aspect” 
(p. 371). The principle is argued to account for the sentences in Exam- 
ples | and 2, which are taken from DeBose and Faraclas (1993, pp. 368- 
369): 


1. I go/went/gone home. 

‘! COMPLETIVE (PAST) go home.’ 
2. We tired. 

‘We are tired’ 


According to the LSP, the nonstative predicate go in Example 1 Is as- 
signed past and completive interpretation, whereas the stative predicate 
tired in Example 2 is assigned nonpast tense and noncompletive aspect.° 
The LSP offers an account of copula absence in AAE without appealing 
to notions such as contraction and deletion, which carry with them the 
assumption that the underlying representation of sentences, such as Ex- 
ample 2, is identical to the underlying representation of corresponding 
sentences in SAE. DeBose and Faraclas did not have to explain why the 
copula in AAE is contracted but not deleted in /’m, it’s, that’s, and 
what's because their analysis classified these pronouns as variants of J 
it, that, 
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and what, respectively. They argued that these variants merely resemble 
contracted forms in SAE. The conclusion in the study is that AAE em- 
ploys some SAE innovations that can be accounted for if AAE is taken 
to be on a continuum between West African languages or Caribbean cre- 
oles and SAE. 


Education and AAE 

The study of educational issues and AAE has been addressed from dif- 
ferent points of view. In many cases, the goal has been to implement 
programs and methods for teaching speakers of AAE to master Standard 
English, improve their reading skills, and continue to excel after school. 
Some scholars have suggested that textbooks written in AAE may be 
helpful in improving the reading skills of students who use the language 
system. Baugh (1983a) pointed out that parents who believe that their 
children should receive instruction in Standard English are resistant to 
using such textbooks in the classroom. He also explained that because 
AAE is an oral as opposed to a written language system, researchers 
would have to agree on the standardization of forms for the textbooks. 

The landmark case of the Martin Luther King Junior Elementary 
School Children v. Ann Arbor School District Board (1979) started the 
discussion about the use of dialects as a barrier to education. The case 
and its implications have been widely discussed in the literature, so | 
will only give a brief summary here; for more detailed discussions, see 
Whiteman (1980), Smitherman (1981), and Brooks (1985). 

In the King case complaints were brought against the Ann Arbor 
school officials by students who lived in a housing project in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. The judge in the case ruled that the school officials failed to 
take into account the patterns of the children’s language and in turn fail- 
ed to recognize AAE as a separate and logical system. In short, the out- 
come was that the teachers would be asked to adhere to an educational 
plan that would help them recognize features of AAE and identify 
speakers in the classroom. In addition, they would also be given the task 
of providing speakers with instruction that would help them master 
Standard English. As Smitherman (1981) noted, the ruling of the case 
reaffirmed the legitimacy of AAE: “Black English is a systematic, rule- 
governed language system developed by Black Americans as they strug- 
gled to combine the cultures of Africa and the United States” (p. 43). 

During the past 30 years, educators and linguists alike have proposed 
different methodologies that could be incorporated into language lessons 
for speakers of American dialects. For example, language drills of the 
sort that help speakers identify the differences between SAE and AAE 
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have been argued to be useful. Johnson (1976), building on the peda- 
gogical research in Stewart (1969), argued that teaching SAE to speakers 
of AAE is in some ways different from teaching Standard English to 
speakers of foreign languages. In that study, Johnson proposed some 
methods that may prove to be helpful in teaching standard forms to 
speakers of AAE. 

Wolfram (1991), in taking up issues about American English dialects, 
gave a more recent discussion about the use of dialects in the educational 
system. His discussion was targeted to those who are concerned with 
dialects and their relation to test development and reading achievement. 
One important point that Wolfram made is that dialect speakers who are 
learning SAE should “focus on systematic differences between the stan- 
dard and nonstandard English forms (p. 220). The point here is that in 
learning Standard English, these speakers are not faced with a totally 
new language, but they are learning some standard forms that correspond 
to constructions in their dialect. If it is indeed the case that correspon- 
dences are the key, then educators should have access to descriptions 
that explain the general principles of constructions in AAE as well as 
show how they differ from principles in SAE. The goal of the following 
section on verbal elements in AAE is to provide a description that could 
be useful in explaining the systematic differences between constructions 
in AAE and SAE. 


Towards a Description of Verb Classes* 

The introductory section to this article gives some idea about the extent 
to which the explanations and data supporting the hypothesis about the 
origin of AAE have been placed under close scrutiny. This type of de- 
bate should serve as a model for research in AAE, and, in effect, re- 
searchers should use the same type of vigor in working to provide ade- 
quate descriptions that go beyond anecdotal summaries of AAE. Such 
descriptions may prove beneficial in programs that teach speakers of 
AAE to use the English of the “standard language marketplace” and to 
read the English in textbooks. 

The following subsections focus on two types of auxiliaries in AAE, 
presenting generalizations about the rules that govern their occurrence. 
A major goal of the discussion is to give a unified account of these auxil- 
iaries. The analysis here is in the spirit of the ongoing debate about the 
development of AAE in that it builds on previous analyses but tries to go 
beyond existing descriptions of these verb forms. 
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Auxiliaries 


The rules that have been used to generate auxiliary constructions (viz. 
forms of the copula/auxiliary be) in AAE have been based on quantita- 
tive analyses and are largely intended to capture variation among speak- 
ers. One case in point is the copula/auxiliary analysis in Labov (1969). 
In that study, Labov’s task was to account for the full (is, am, are), con- 
tracted (“s,’m,’re), and deleted () variants of the copula/auxiliary be in 
AAE and to explain the effect of the and following environments on 
these forms. That work is also concerned with determining the level of 
grammar at which the copula occurs, for instance, whether it is generated 
in the base component of the grammar and then deleted in certain envi- 
ronments or whether it is inserted by later rules. 


Contraction and Deletion 

The analysis in Labov (1969) is successful in accounting for the distribu- 
tion and frequency of occurrence of the variants of the copula/auxiliary 
be in AAE. In addition, it provides conclusive evidence which shows 
that SAE and AAE are similar in that the environments in SAE in which 
the copula can be contracted are the same environments in AAE in 
which it can be deleted.? One shortcoming of this analysis, however, is 
that it does not make any generalizations about the auxiliary system in 
AAE, but instead treats the absence of the copula/auxiliary in some envi- 
ronments as a result of an isolated occurrence of a special process. In 
what follows, I consider the account that is outlined in Labov (1969). 

In the Labovian analysis, contraction and deletion rules are used to 
generate sequences of @ copula and auxiliary be in AAE.’ This is shown 
in the derivation of Dee not running (Dee is not running): 

3 Dee is not running 
Dee_z not running 
Dee z not running 
Dee __ not running 


SF oe 


The sentence in Example 3a is the underlying structure, the representa- 
tion in which the auxiliary (is) is present. In example 3b the vowel in the 
auxiliary (_z) is unstressed, and, as a result, it is subsequently deleted in 
Example 3c. The consonant (z) is finally deleted as shown in Example 
3d, the surface representation. Note here that this account isolates the 
copula/auxiliary be, treating it as a special auxiliary that can be deleted. 
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Extending the Account: Be, Do, and Have 

Closer analysis reveals that although be in AAE has a distinct property 
of its own, it does share similar patterns with other auxiliaries. ] now 
move to data which show that the auxiliaries be, do, and have pattern 
similarly and provide evidence for a unified treatment of these auxilia- 
ries. 


4. Auxiliary Paradigms 


a. Present tense b. Past tense 
I, you, he eat I, you, he ate 
I, you, he DO eat I, you, he DID eat 
I, you, he don’t eat I, you, he didn’t eat 
c. Future tense d. Present progressive 
I’a, you’s, he’s eat?’ I’m eating 
I, you, he WILL eat You, he eating 
I, you, he won’t eat It’s eating 
We, y'all, they eating 
e. Past progressive I AM eating 
I, you, he was eating You (and all other persons) IS eating 
I, you, he WAS eating I, you, he ain’t eating 
I, you, he wadn’t (wasn’t) I’m, you, he not eating 
eating 
f. Future progressive g. Present perfect* 
I’a, you’s, he’a be eating I, you, be ate 
I, you, he WILL be eating I, you, be HAVE ate 
I, you, he won’t be eating I, you, he ain’t/haven’t ate 
h. Past perfect i. Present perfect progressive 
I, you, he had ate I, you, he been eating 
I, you, he HAD ate I, you, he HAVE been eating 
I, you, he hadn’t ate I, you, he ain’t/haven’t been eating 


j. Past perfect progressive 
I, you, he had been eating 
I, you, he HAD been eating 
I, you, he hadn’t been eating 


(The plural forms (e.g., we, you, they) are not given because the verb 
forms are not inflected for number.) 

The forms in Example 4 are similar to their counterparts in SAE, but 
there are some differences, which will be highlighted here. The first per- 
son form of the auxiliary is used with all persons; therefore, do (Exam- 
ple 4a) occurs with all persons, (first) 7, (second) you, and (third) he. As 
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shown in Example 4d, the form of be can be absent in some sequences 
(vou, he, we, y'all they eating) but must be present in others (/’m, it’s 
eating). These paradigms also reflect the patterns that surface with the 
other auxiliaries. Notice that the auxiliaries surface in stressed or em- 
phatic environments. For this reason, a sentence such as, He JS eating 
will be uttered in a context in which the assertion that the person is in- 
deed eating is made. The auxiliary is surfaces here although it may be 
absent in other contexts, as discussed in Labov (1969). This is also 
shown in Examples 4g (present perfect) and 4i (present perfect progres- 
sive) in which have does not occur in the unstressed sequences but oc- 
curs for emphasis. The second pattern is that the auxiliaries surface in 
negative contexts (e.g., don’t, ain't, haven't). 

The following sentences (Examples 5-7) further illustrate the pat- 
terns in Example 4 by showing that the auxiliaries be, do, and have are 
retained when they are stressed (JS) (a), marked for negation (aint) (b), 
and used in yes/no questions (c). 


Dee JS waiting for the bus. 

Dee ain’t/not waiting for the bus. 

Is Dee waiting for the bus? 

Dee waiting for the bus? 

Dee DO be waiting for the bus. 

‘Dee is usually waiting for the bus’ 

Dee don’t be waiting for the bus. 

Do Dee be waiting for the bus? 

Dee be waiting for the bus? 

They HAVE BIN’ waiting for the bus. 
‘They HAVE been waiting for the bus for a long time’ 
They ain't haven't BIN waiting for the bus. 
Have they BIN waiting for the bus? 

c.’ They BIN waiting for the bus? 


5. 


i 


pe ose 


= 
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The auxiliaries in the sentences in Examples 5—7 are retained in the 
same environments. They are stressed and thus retained in emphatic con- 
structions (JS in Example 5a, DO in Example 6a, and HAVE in Exam- 
ple 7a). They are also retained as hosts for negation (ain't in Exam- 
ple 5b, don’t in Example 6b, and haven't in Example 7b). It should be 
noted here that an auxiliary form of be can, but does not have to occur, 
with not (Example 5b). Be varies slightly in this respect, as researchers 
studying AAE have discussed in the literature. Finally, the auxiliaries are 
also retained in yes/no questions, as they move to the front of the sen- 
tence (is in Example 5c, do in Example 6c, and have in Example 7c). 
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The (c’) sentences are included to show that it is not necessary to mark 
questions with auxiliaries. These questions are distinguished from de- 
claratives by their intonational patterns. Note here that, once again all 
the auxiliaries pattern together in that they do not have to occur in ques- 
tions. 

A close analysis of the paradigms in Example 4 and the sentences in 
Examples 5—7 shows that speakers of AAE have auxiliaries, including 
forms of be, in their grammars. These auxiliaries show similar patterns 
in their occurrence, and the type of data presented so far can be used to 
determine whether speakers are making generalizations that are charac- 
teristic of AAE. These data reveal similar patterns which make it possi- 
ble to give a unified treatment of auxiliaries in AAE. Asa result, it is not 
necessary to single out the patterns of the copula/auxiliary be, treating it 
as special verbal element. This treatment offers some insight into the 
AAE auxiliary system, as it helps to classify the auxiliaries as a group 
lexical items and distinguish them from other types of verbs. The follow- 
ing subsection focuses on another class of verbal elements, aspectual 
markers, which can be distinguished from auxiliaries. 


Aspectual Markers 

Now that it has been shown that auxiliaries occur in emphatic construc- 
tions, negation, and yes/no questions, this class of verbal elements can 
be distinguished from aspectual markers be, BIN, done, and be done. Be- 
fore presenting the types of sentences in which these markers occur, I 
will list some paradigms to show the ranges of the markers in AAE. 


8. Aspectual Marker Paradigms 


a. Habitual b. Remote past 
I, you, he be eating”® I, you, he BIN eating 
‘] am usually eating” ‘T have been eating for a long time’ 
I, you, he DO be eating I, you, he HAVE BIN eating 
‘1 AM usually eating’ I, you, he ain’t/haven’t BIN ate 


‘I am not usually eating’ 


c. Remote past d. Remote past 


I, you, he BIN ate I, you, he had BIN ate 
‘] ate a long time ago’ ‘] had eaten a long time ago’ 
I, you, he HAVE BIN ate I, you, he hadn’t BIN ate 
I, you, he ain’t/haven’t BIN ate 
e. Completive f. Completive 
I, you, he done ate I, you, he had done ate 
‘I have already eaten’ ‘| had already eaten’ 


I, you, he HAVE done ate I, you, he hadn’t done ate 
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I, you, he ain’t done ate 


g. I, you, he should’_ done ate h. Remote past completive 
‘I should have already eaten’ I, you, he BIN done ate 
‘I finished eating a long time ago’ 
I, you, he HAVE BIN done ate 
I, you he ain’t BIN done ate 


i. Remote past completive j. Habitual completive 

I, you, he had BIN done ate I, you, he be done ate 

‘] had already eaten a long time ‘I have usually already eaten’ 

ago’ I, you, he DO be done ate 
I, you, he don’t be done ate 

k. Future completive |. I, you, he might be done ate 

I’_, you’, he’_ be done ate ‘I might have already eaten’ 

‘I will have already eaten’ I, you, he might not be done ate 


I, you, he WILL be done ate 
I, you, he won’t be done ate 


The plural forms (e.g., we, you, they) are not given because the aspectual 
markers are not inflected for number. 

The aspectual markers in the paradigms in Examples 8a—l can be 
characterized by the meaning they assign to the sentence. The SAE 
glosses for the aspectual sequences are given, but the meanings will be 
discussed at the end of this section. The aspectual markers are not in- 
flected for person and number; therefore, aspectual be (Example 8a) oc- 
curs with J, we (first person singular and plural), you, y’all (second per- 
son singular and plural), and he, they (third person singular and plural). 
Note also that the type of auxiliaries that we have discussed in Section 
2.1.1 also occur with the aspectual markers in stressed (J DO be eating) 
and negative (J don’t be eating) environments (Example 8a). 

These markers pattern similarly in negative constructions and in yes/ 
no questions. Consider Examples 9-13; an asterisk indicates that the 
sentence is ungrammatical in AAE. 


9.a. Dee be waiting for the bus. 
‘Dee is usually waiting for the bus’ 
b. *Dee ben’t waiting for the bus. 
c. *Be Dee waiting for the bus? 
10.a. Dee BIN waiting for the bus. 
‘Dee has been waiting for the bus for a long time’ 
*Dee BIN’t waiting for the bus. 
. *BIN Dee waiting for the bus? 
ll.a. Dee BIN left. 
‘Dee left a long time ago’ 
b. *Dee BIN’t left. 
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Cc, *BIN’t Dee left? 
12.a. Dee done left for school 
‘Dee has already left for school’ 
b. *Dee donen’t left for school 
c. *Done Dee left for school? 
13.a. Dee be done left for school when I get there. 
‘Dee has usually already left for school by the time I get there.” 
b. *Dee ben’t done left for school when I get there.’ 
b." *Dee be donen’t left for school when I got there. 
. *™Be done Dee left for school when I get there? 
c.’ *Be Dee done left for school when I get there? 


The underscored markers have properties that are different from those of 
the auxiliaries in Examples 4-7. The first point to make is that these 
markers contribute aspectual meaning and cannot be freely omitted from 
the sentences.'' Aspectual be is associated with habitual aspect; there- 
fore, the ‘waiting’ in Example 9a occurs on particular occasions. BIN is 
associated with the remote past, and, as such, the ‘waiting’ in Exam- 
ple 10a started at some point in the remote past and continues to the 
present. Here the remote past is relative, so the ‘waiting’ could have 
been in progress for 15 minutes or 15 years. In Example 11a the ‘wait- 
ing’ started in the remote past, but it also ends at some point in the re- 
mote past. The marker done is associated with completive aspect, as it 
refers to an event, such as ‘having left’ (Example 12a), which has al- 
ready occurred. The final marker be done is associated with both habit- 
ual and completive aspect. This means that Example 13a has both habit- 
ual (assigned by be) and completive (assigned by done) meaning. The 
completed event, ‘Dee’s having left by some specified time,’ occurs on 
particular occasions; for a discussion of aspectual meaning in AAE, see 
Green (1993). 

Because these aspectual markers are identical to forms in SAE, it is 
important to show that they have different meanings, and that when 
speakers use them, they are using them with these meanings in mind. 
When speakers use such aspectual sequences, they are not just “misus- 
ing” SAE constructions because they have not been exposed to them or 
because they somehow cannot master the rules of SAE. More specifi- 
cally, when a speaker says Bruce be sleeping, he does not mean ‘Bruce 
is sleeping now,” but instead, ‘Bruce is usually/always sleeping.’ Like- 
wise, when a speaker says They BIN running, he is not just omitting the 
have that occurs in the SAE perfect progressive ‘They have been run- 
ning.’ Here the speaker is using the remote past marker BIN to mean ‘for 
a long time,’ which would have to be used in the SAE correspondence, 
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‘Bruce has been running for a long time.’ Clear descriptions that discuss 
the meaning and occurrence of aspectual markers are important in that 
they can help to provide accurate SAE correspondences to AAE verbal 
forms. They can also show that although some forms in AAE are identi- 
cal to forms in SAE, they have different meanings. This helps to show 
that speakers are using rules of AAE and are not simply misapplying 
SAE rules. 

Based on the sentences in Examples 9-13, the first generalization that 
can be made is that the markers cannot host negation, so the (b) sen- 
tences in Examples 9-13 are ungrammatical. Second, be, BIN, done, and 
be done cannot move to the front of the sentence in yes/no questions, 
thus the (c) sentences in Examples 9-13 are ruled out. 


Auxiliaries and Aspectual Markers: A Summary 

The patterns of auxiliaries and aspectual markers provide evidence to 
support the claim that AAE is rule governed. The analysis, which shows 
that auxiliaries and aspectual markers belong to separate classes, has 
some advantages over analyses that discuss the copula/auxiliary be and 
aspectual be in isolation. The data that have been discussed so far in this 
article provide evidence for two distinct classes of verbal elements in 
AAE: auxiliaries and aspectual markers. The members of the auxiliary 
class bear stress in emphatic constructions, act as hosts for negation, and 
move to the front of the sentence in yes/no questions. In addition, these 
lexical items may be omitted in yes/no questions. On the other hand, the 
members of the aspectual marker class assign aspectual meaning but 
cannot bear negation, move to the front of the sentence in yes/no ques- 
tions, or even be omitted in questions. These properties are summarized 
in the chart'* in Example 14. 


14. Properties of Verb Forms 


Auxiliary Aspectual Marker 
bear negation yes no 
move to the front of yes no 
the sentence in yes/no 

questions 

delete in yes/no questions yes no 


The final section of this article discusses other markers that should be 
taken into consideration in studies of the verbal classes in AAE. 
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Same Form Different Meaning 


This section considers aspectual sequences that are composed of be 
and done, but have different meanings. These sequences are of interest 
and should be discussed because they show how the same forms can 
have different meanings in AAE, and they also show how speakers may 
use different forms to express the same meanings in SAE. 

There are at least three be done sequences that occur in AAE. Be- 
cause the habitual completive be done has been discussed in Section 
2.1.3, it will not be discussed here. The second be done sequence that 
will be discussed is associated with the future perfect or future comple- 
tive. Consider the sentences in Example 15. 


15a. They'll probably be done left by then. 
“They will have probably left by then’ 
b. I'll be done bought my own CB waitin’ on him to buy me one. 
(Baugh 19835, p. 76) 
‘I will have bought my own CB by the time he buys me one’ [gloss mine] 


Notice that modal (auxiliary) wi// occurs with this particular be done se- 
quence. The sentences indicate the future completive in that some future 
time is related to an event which will have already been completed. In 
Example 15a, the future time is ‘by then,’ and the event that will have 
been completed. In Example 15a, the future time is ‘by then,’ and the 
event that will have been completed by the future time is that of having 
left. The meaning here is similar (if not identical) to perfect in SAE, but 
be done as opposed to will have is used to indicate this meaning. 

The third be done sequence is composed of an implicit (Example 
16a) or explicit (Example 16b) ifclause and a then-clause, and is similar 
to conditions. 


16a. We know what would happen if somebody would read to us for a whole day. 
We'd be done gone and fell out. ‘If somebody read to us for a whole day, 
then we would fall out [faint from boredom].’ 
(The speaker meant that if a person read to us for a whole day, then we would 








become extremely bored.) ' 
b. ...Boy, I make any kind of move, this boy be done found me. 
‘If | make any kind of move, then this boy will find me.’ 4 
(The speaker meant that had he moved, the boy would have found him 
immediately. ) " 
The be done sequence, which is in the then clause, is a part of the state- 


ment of the consequence. In these sentences, the speakers wish to ex- ‘ 
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press the fact that not only will the consequences happen if the condition 
is met, but they will happen immediately after it is met. This be done 
construction is similar to the future completive be done construction in 
that it also occurs with the auxiliary wil/, as shown by the contracted 
would (we'd) in Example 16a and will in Example 17: 


17. Boy, I make any kind of move, this boy WILL be done found me. 


Will in this sentence is used to emphasize the consequence. This is 
similar to the occurrence of the other auxiliaries that can be used in 
stressed environments. Note that a different auxiliary (do) is used for 
emphasis in the habitual completive be done sequence (in Section 2.1.3). 
Speakers of AAE recognize these meanings and use the appropriate aux- 
iliary (will or do) in the correct environment. This is more evidence that 
the verbal sequences are rule governed and follow certain patterns. De- 
scriptions of verbal classes in AAE should make clear distinctions 
among the different types of sequences that are possible. These descrip- 
tions should present precise meanings, especially because the same 
forms may be used to convey different meanings. In addition, these 
forms may be similar to forms in SAE but used differently. 


Conclusion 
This article has presented a general overview of research in AAE by 
highlighting some issues that are taken up in ongoing studies about its 
development as well as about teaching SAE to speakers of the language 
system. It has also taken steps to distinguish two classes of verbal ele- 
ments in AAE by outlining the properties that are associated with them. 
The analysis of auxiliaries and aspectual markers in this study may be 
useful in writing a descriptively adequate grammar of AAE forms. If 
Wolfram (1991) was correct in arguing that AAE speakers who are 
learning Standard English should focus on the differences between the 
dialect and standard forms, then researchers need to present descriptions 
of constructions in AAE. By focusing on particular classes such as those 
of auxiliaries and aspectual markers, we are able to see the patterns in 
AAE as well as begin to explain the types of generalizations that speak- 
ers make. This type of description goes a step beyond treating forms in 
isolation; it takes steps toward presenting AAE as a coherent system. 
Notes 
' Spears (1982) noted that come can combine with a verb in the present participle to ex- 


press resentment and/or indignation. Baugh (1984, pp. 4-5) analyzed steady as having an 
aspectual function “of indicating that the action or process of the progressive verb is 
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completed in an INTENSE, CONSISTENT, and CONTINUOUS manner. He gave the 
following as examples: 

1. She come going in my room—didn’t knock or nothing (p. 854), 

2. Ricky Bell be steady steppin’ in them number nines. 

3. her mouth is steady runnin’. 


2 The LSP has been used in accounts of the verbal systems in Caribbean English creoles, 
and it is similar to the principle that is used to explain tense and aspect in West African 


languages. 


3 The analysis is more complicated than I have let on here in that DeBose and Faraclas 
(1993) revised the LSP to account for sequences of unmarked predicates and stative 
verbs. 


4 The data in this analysis are based on sentences taken from speakers in the African 
American community of Lake Arthus, Louisiana, studies in African American English, 
and introspection. 


5 The term ‘deleted’ here assumes that AAE has an underlying copula that is deleted in 
certain environments. Labov (1969, pp. 719-720) presented data to show that there is an 
underlying copula and auxiliary be in AAE. As shown in Examples 1 and 2, respectively, 
the copula in SAE can be contracted in the same environments in which it can be deleted 
in AAE: 

1. They’re nice. 

2. They nice. 
Note also that contraction in SAE (Example 3) and deletion in AAE (Example 4) are 
ruled out in sentence final position: 

3. #He’s as nice as he say he’s. 

4. #*He’s as nice as he say he. 


6 The symbol 9 is used to indicate an absent copula. The copula here is argued to be 
present underlyingly. 


7 The future is represented by ‘go,’ which indicated that // in will has been vocalized. See 
Labov (1972) for a review of liquid vocalization in AAE., 


* Have surfaces in stressed and negated environments. The past tense form of the verb 
surfaces in past (Example 1) and past participle (Example 2) environments: 

1. She ate yesterday. 

2. IT HAVE ate already. 
The past participle forms of some irregular verbs surface where the past and pat participle 
are expected. These verbs are drink, ring, see, sink, and sing: 

3. I drunk some milk last night. 

4. I] HAVE drunk some milk. 
Similar facts have also been reported for other English dialects. Christian, Wolfram, and 
Dube (1988, p.91) reported that in Appalachian and Ozark English “For some verbs 
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which have distinct preterit and past participle forms, one of the two may be extended to 
serve both function.” 


” I adopt Rickford’s (1975) notation of been, BIN; he also used a stress mark (B/N), 
which I omit here. 


"° Be in this study is analyzed as assigning habitual meaning. It will be referred to as as- 
pectual be. 


"' This explains why the following sentences do not have the same meaning: 
1. Dee be sleeping. 
‘Dee is usually sleeping’ 
2. Dee sleeping. 
‘Dee is sleeping now’ 
Aspectual be in Example 1 must be present to assign habitual meaning. 


'2 Additional tests for distinguishing auxiliaries and aspectual markers are given in Green 
(1993). 
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The Sentence in African-American 
Vernacular English 


Stefan Martin and Walter A. Wolfram 


Introduction 


Speakers of other English dialects sometimes view the sentence structure 
of African-American vernacular English (AAVE) as distinct from the 
many varieties of English spoken in the United States and elsewhere. Af. 
rican Americans who speak AAVE may feel the same way, and some 
may even make this distinctiveness a point of ethnic pride. In the sense 
that each dialect of English is unique, those who believe that AAVE is 
Sui generis are right. But the distinctiveness of AAVE does not particu- 
larly reside in the structure of its sentences. Basic utterance types—e.g., 
declarative, interrogative, and imperative sentences—are all formed in 
essentially the same way as they are in other dialects. Even where its 
sentence structure is notably different from most other dialects, AAVE is 
generally not unique: those syntactic structures purportedly found only 
in AAVE are in fact part of dialects spoken by other groups, especially 
but not limited to Anglo-American vernacular English speakers who live 
in the southern United States. Therefore, except where warranted, we 
will examine AAVE sentence structures without making any claims 
their uniqueness. 

When we say that AAVE shares its fundamental sentence structure 
with other varieties of English, we mean that the essential clause and 
phrase constituents within the sentence are the same. For example, the 
word order for AAVE canonical sentences (i.e., the most basic senten- 
ces) is subject-verb-object (SVO), just as it is in other varieties of En- 
glish. Other languages use SVO too, but some use SOV or VSO word 
order part or all of the time. 

As in other dialects of English, we also find that AAVE embeds or 
incorporates finite clauses, usually complementizer phrases (CP) in the 
main or matrix clause, as in (1a). AAVE also allows embedding of in- 
Jinitival (untensed) clauses like (1b), and small (verbless) clauses (Te. 
d). 


for 
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(1) a. I think [cp (that) the dog ate the meal] 
b. He told [jp the students to be quiet] 
c. She saw [xp the students working/alive/on the job] 
d. He called [xp Bill a fool] 


Although all embedded clause types are represented in AAVE syntax, 
some are not used as frequently as in other varieties. For example, a sen- 
tence with a clause structure, such as J judge them to be the winners, 
would not be found very frequently in AAVE or other vernaculars which 
typically use more informal language registers. 

Finally, as in other varieties of English, the fundamental structure of 
AAVE phrases is head-first rather than head-last. That is, the central 
element or head of phrases is almost always on the left (in written En- 
glish, or first in spoken language) rather than the right, like the verb miss 
in the verb phrase (VP) [[yv miss] [np the class]] or the preposition by in 
the preposition phrase (PP) [[p by] [np the garden]]. 


Some Conspicuous Differences 

Non-specialists and specialists alike have cited a number of AAVE fea- 
tures as evidence for the distinctiveness of AAVE sentence structure. 
But some of the most obvious traits do not involve differences in syntax 
but rather the lexical peculiarities of certain AAVE verbs. For example, 
consider the sentence in (2a). 


(2) a.[;p There [yp go the pencil]] 
a’.[rp There [yp is the pencil]] 


The structure of (2a), which is usually associated with younger AAVE 
speakers, is no different from Standard English (SE) (2a’), but the use of 
go is distinctive. In AAVE, it can denote the static location of an object. 
In other varieties of English, go is limited to objects which are beginning 
to move or act (e.g., There goes the car, There goes Bill again). A\- 
though this difference may be striking to speakers of other dialects be- 
cause of its unfamiliarity, it is no more noteworthy than other semantic- 
lexical dialect differences observed in English. For example, the noun 
soda, depending on the regional variety, may or may not denote a drink 
which contains ice cream, but the word will almost always occupy the 
head position of a noun phrase (NP). 

Sentence (3a) demonstrates another AAVE peculiarity, this one con- 
cerning the complementation of the verb beat. 


(3) d. lip The team [vp beat}] 


————_ 
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b. [1p The team [yp won easily] 
c. [p Alta Vista [yp rules]] 


In many varieties of English, beat is always transitive—that is, it re- 
quires an overt direct object. However, in AAVE the object comple- 
ment is not required in all uses. In its intransitive form beat is compar- 
able to SE verb-adverb combinations like win easily (3b). This tendency 
to detransitivize verbs is not productive in AAVE, and it warrants no 
more comment than, for example, the appearance of intransitive verb 
rule in the current use of Anglo-American teenagers and young adults 
(3c). Certainly, AAVE has many verb forms that require overt objects, 
and the vast majority of verbs in AAVE match other English varieties in 
verb complement selection. Nonetheless, there are a limited number of 
cases in which the lexical verbs of AAVE may differ from other varie- 
ties. 

The use of ruded in (4a) involves a functional shift peculiar to this 
item. This process transforms an adjective into a verb which takes an NP 
direct object and a locational prepositional phrase. 


(4) a. The students [yp ruded them in line] 
b. Kim’s lies [yp soured Stacey on the idea of a joint venture] 


This use of rude, observed among young AAVE speakers in Baltimore, 
Maryland, is more regionally restricted than the uses of go and beat. We 
should expect this sort of regional lexical variation in AAVE, just as we 
do in other varieties which have wide geographic distribution. Moreover, 
as sentence (4b) shows, the shift of adjectives into verbs is a known ten- 
dency in other varieties of English. 


Subtlety in patterning 

While some conspicuous features have been used to argue for the syntac- 
tic distinctiveness of AAVE, these sometimes turn out to be isolated and 
unproductive lexical peculiarities, with little or no significance for the 
syntax of this variety. However, there are AAVE structures which at first 
look similar or identical to those in other varieties of English, but which 
in fact mask underlying differences. One of these is AAVE béen (5a), in 
which the form is stressed. 


(5) a. The man béen married 
b. The man has béen married 
c. The man’s béen married 
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At first glance, (5a) appears to be derived from the present perfect form 
of be, has been. We might assume that has, the full auxiliary verb (5b), 
is first contracted to ‘s (5c) through a phonological process common to 
vernacular varieties of English—e.g., have/has — ‘ve/s + 9; is > ‘s > 
8, etc. (cf. Labov 1969). But his analysis cannot account for all instances 
of béen (Rickford 1975, 1977, as well as Chapters 2 and 5 of this vol- 
ume). For example, béen can also occur in transitive VP constructions, 
e.g., (6a). If we reconstruct (6a) as we did (5a), the result is the ill- 
formed, or “ungrammatical” sentence (6b). Apparently, (6b) is not the 
underlying sentence for (6a). Instead, béen seems to be a distinct aspec- 
tual marker in the AAVE auxiliary paradigm denoting non-recent or ‘re- 
mote past’ time. 


(6) a. The man [yp béen married [yp the woman]] 
b. *The man [nq has [yp béen married [yp the woman]}] 
c. The woman béen married 


The case for a distinct, AAVE-particular béen is further supported by 
differing interpretations which AAVE and Anglo-American English 
speakers assign to sentences like (6c) (Rickford 1975). The latter group 
typically understands that the sentence predicates something of a woman 
who was married but no longer is. AAVE speakers typically infer that 
the woman has been married a long time and still is—hardly a minor dif- 
ference. Several other unique auxiliaries distinguish AAVE from main- 
stream varieties of English. Some of these are discussed in Chapters 2 
and 5 of this volume. Another, double modals, will be discussed later in 
this chapter. 

In the literature on AAVE, structures like (Sa, 6a) are cited as exam- 
ples of camouflaging, the phenomenon in which a vernacular form close- 
ly resemble a standard form while being different in structure or mean- 
ing (Spears 1982; Baugh 1984; Wolfram 1995). Sentence (7a) demon- 
strates another instance. “Indignant” come—called this because the come 
V +ing construction is used in AAVE solely to express speaker indigna- 
tion—appears at first to behave like the come V +ing structures in other 
varieties, where it is used with verb combinations often indicating 


movement, as in (7b). 


(7) a. They come talking that trash about him 
b. They came running when they heard the news 
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But Spears (1982) argues that “indignant” come is actually a semi-auxill- 
ary verb which fulfills a unique semantic-pragmatic role in AAVE. Rec- 
ognizing such potential differences in the structure and function of 
AAVE sentence constituents is certainly essential to an understanding of 
this variety. 

AAVE tell say constructions (8a) are likewise camouflaged by their 
resemblance to a common narrative structure found in many other dia- 
lects (8b). 


(8) a. They ¢e/l him say, “You better not go there” 
b. They told him, they said, “You’d better not go there” 


But the AAVE fell say construction is distinctive. The verbs of this sen- 
tence type have a common subject, but it only appears once. And while 
him (the indirect object of fe//) occurs between the two verbs in (8a, b), 
the AAVE verbs in (8a) are not conjoined (e.g., by and), nor are they 
typically separated by a pause. 

Like said in (8b), the AAVE say (8a) marks the beginning of a quota- 
tion, as in the following example taken from an elderly resident of rural 
Mississippi. Here, ¢e// say alternates with simple quotative say. 


Once a white lady got up and fold us said, “Now y’all colored people,” she say, 
“I’m getting up to tell y’all that the government got something going,” say, “and 
if you don’t mind losing your home when you dies, your peoples won’t have 
nothing. But I want to let you know, hold your home.” Say, “When they want to 
renew your home, don’t do it.” 


(Tape 4A: American English Speech Recording Collection, The Center for Ap- 
plied Linguistics)? 


Two related facts require us to consider whether say is a member of 
the complementizer class of words rather than a verb. First, we note that 
tell say does not co-occur with other complementizers, so that sentences 
such as (9a) are not permissible. It may also be noted that English does 
not permit doubly filled complementizer positions, so that it appears that 
say in AAVE might function as a kind of complementizer (e.g., that, 
whether, what) rather than a verb. But AAVE say also does not behave 
like other complementizers which can be fronted with their clauses. For 
example, compare the fronting of whether in (9b) with the ungram- 
maticality of fronting for say in (9c). We discuss this restriction on com- 
plementizers later in the chapter. 
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(9) a. *He told him [cp [c¢ say that] [,p they ain’t know what they were doing]] 
b. Whether Bill is sick [,p John doesn’t know £] 
c. *Say they ain’t know what they were doing [jp He told them ¢] 


Instead, te/l say seems to operate somewhat like a serial verb con- 
struction, in which two verbs operate together as a verbal unit (cf. Muf- 
wene 1989). Thus, a seemingly unremarkable construction like te// say 
points to a unique feature of AAVE syntax. Although SE and other ver- 
nacular varieties sometimes combine two verbs in succession (10a), 
these constructions differ in important ways from serial te// say. For ex- 
ample, these SE combinations can occur alternatively with the con- 
junction (10b), whereas fe// say constructions don’t allow this (10c). 


(10) a. Go get your mail 
b. Go and get your mail 
c. *She te// him (*and) say, go get your mail 


SE complex verbs may occur with imperatives (1la) or a modal 
(11b), neither of which have overt tense morphology, but tensed forms 
(11c, d) are not grammatical in SE. No comparable restriction holds for 
AAVE tell say (11e), which permit past tense morphology on tell. 


(11) a. Go get your mail 
b. Can you go get your mail? 
c. *She goes gets her mail every day 
d. *She went got her mail 
e. She told him say, you ain’t actin right 


Thus we find no comparable serial construction in standard varieties of 
English, even though there exist some similar surface combinations of 
verbs.” 

A final example demonstrates a different dimension of subtle differ- 
ence in the structures of AAVE vis-a-vis other English varieties. Con- 
sider a structure such as They call themselves dancing. The meaning of 
this sentence is counterfactual in the sense that it implies that the per- 
son’s actual behavior does not match the intended or “presentation” be- 
havior. In this interpretation, the AAVE construction is parallel to the 
meaning of Standard English sentences such as He calls himself a stu- 
dent or She calls herself nice, which similarly carry a counterfactual 
reading. In other words, uttering a sentence such as He calls himself a 
student implies that there is, in fact, some question about his behaving 
like a real student. In this instance, the difference between AAVE and 
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other varieties of English is found in the kind of verb complements per- 
mitted for the verb call. Most English dialects permit call to co-oceur 
with noun phrases or adjective phrases, but not with V +ing construc- 
tions such as dancing or acting real nice in the sentence He calls himself 
acting real nice. In this instance, the shared semantic reading of the con- 
struction across dialects of English appears to camouflage the fact that 
the range of verb complements for call is more expansive in AAVE than 
in other dialects (Wolfram 1995). 

Our presentation thus far should suffice to show that appearances 
sometimes may be misleading with respect to the sentence constituents 
of AAVE. In some cases, superficial, lexically-based differences be- 
tween AAVE and other varieties have been assigned more popular 
significance than they merit in terms of their structural significance. At 
the same time, some more subtle but significant differences in AAVE 
sentence constituents have been overlooked because of their surface 
similarity to constructions in other varieties. 


Some Syntactic Dimensions of AAVE 

We now turn to the description and analysis of some characteristic 
AAVE sentences. Our profile is not exhaustive, but it indicates some 
typical AAVE syntactic phenomena. Most of these can be found in many 
other vernacular varieties as well. As we observed previously, the syn- 
tactic uniqueness of AAVE is revealed in the total range of structures 
available to AAVE speakers rather than unique syntactic structures per 


sec. 


Negative concord 

Description 

One of the most noticed characteristics of AAVE and many other varie- 
ties of English is the optional use of negative concord, also referred to as 
multiple negation and pleonastic negation. The essential characteristic 
of negative concord sentences is the use of two or more negative mor- 
phemes to communicate a single negation. In other words, if we were to 
represent the sentence in logical form, only one negative operator would 
appear. The negative morphemes most often negate an entire clause 
(12a, b, c), less frequently a smaller constituent such as an NP or a PP 
(12d). Standard English counterpart sentences (12a’, b’, c’, d’) must con- 
tain only one negative morpheme. 


(12) a. He ain't got no car 
a’. He doesn't have a/any car 
b. Nobody round here ain't never heard of him (at all) 
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b’. Nobody around here has ever heard of him (at all) 

c. Nobody ain’t gonna spend no time going to no doctor* 

c’. Nobody is going to spend (any) time going to a/any doctor 
d. He went out into that storm without no coat or nothing 

d’. He went out into that storm without a/any coat or anything 


Though some or all of the italicized words in (12a, b, c, d) could be 
heavily stressed when the speaker means to be quite emphatic, here they 
simply indicate the presence of negative morphemes. Where AAVE per- 
mits more than one such morpheme in a negative sentence, SE uses one 
and (optionally) one or more negative polarity items (NPIs)—that is, a 
quantifier word or phrase (e.g., any, ever, a bit) that occurs within the 
“scope” of the negative as in She didn’t want any/a bit of ice cream.” 
With certain exceptions, NPIs are licensed only when they are in the 
scope of a negative element. Even without heavy stress on negative ele- 
ments, concordant negatives and non-negative NPIs tend to add prag- 
matic emphasis to sentences. 

The multiple negation of AAVE should not be confused with the 
“logical” double negation found in SE and most non-standard dialects. 
Unlike negative concord, logical double negation involves one negative 
element undoing another—a rare instance in which the prescriptive dic- 
tum “two negatives make an affirmative” actually obtains. Logical dou- 
ble negatives can always be distinguished from AAVE multiple negative 
sentences by their contrastive stress. That is, in logical double negative 
sentences, one of the negative words receives normal stress while the 
other receives heavier stress and often a rising tone. Thus AAVE (13a) 
conveys only one negation and can be paraphrased in SE as J didn’t say 
anything. Standard English (13b) conveys two independent negations, 
the second of which is stressed. The meaning is that the speaker did in 
fact say something. 


(13) a. I ain't say nothing—lI just sat there 
b. I didn’t say nothing—lI just said it very softly 


Moreover, unlike AAVE multiple negatives (which in some instances 
may use half a dozen negative morphemes to communicate one senten- 
tial negation), logical multiple negatives seldom if ever involve more 
than two negative morphemes undoing one another, perhaps because 
such sentences would be too difficult to process. 

Researchers have noted that AAVE speakers tend to use more pleo- 
nastic negatives than Anglo-American speakers of vernacular dialects, 
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but the grammar of AAVE does not require speakers to use these nega- 
tives in every possible location, just as speakers of other vernaculars or 
SE are not obligated to insert negative polarity items (NPIs) like any and 
ever at every possible opportunity. Alternation between NPIs and pleo- 
nastic negatives is possible in AAVE negative sentences, particularly 
among speakers whose language moves stylistically along a stan- 
dard-nonstandard dialect continuum. This is illustrated in a sentence 
such as (14), used by a twenty-five-year-old AAVE speaker from Florida 
(cf. also Labov 1972b:785). 


(14) Ain’t nobody ever thought about picking up nothing 


This mixed distribution of negative concord marking suggests that nega- 
tive elements such as nobody and affirmative NPIs like anybody are 
morphological variants of each other (Martin 1996). 


The Distribution of Multiple Negative Elements 

Multiple negative elements can occur in many locations, both in the 
main clause and in embedded subordinate clauses. There is no particular 
position that must carry negative morphology in all instances of negative 
concord, but negation must occur in at least one position from which it 
can negate the sentence (15). 


(15) a. No way you gonna get that outta here with no half-ton truck 
b. Nobody don’t like that 
c. Nobody ain't never gonna make him take nothing no more 
d. Billy can't see no point in going nowhere no more 
e. Sheila don't like nobody with no attitude 
f. He ain't no genius 
g. Nobody saw nothing out there that looked like no dear 


As indicated in (15), there are a variety of negation-triggering positions. 
Among the most common are preposed adverbials (15a), subject of the 
sentence (15b, c, g), auxiliary or modal verb (15b-f),° and predicate 
NPs: direct objects (15c, e), objects of prepositions (15a, e, g), and 
predicate nominals in equative sentences (15f). Noun phrases in any po- 
sition may carry negation either by means of a negative determiner (e.g., 
no car) or by negative counterparts of non-negative NPIs. For example, 
nobody and nothing may be used respectively in place of anybody and 
anything. Adverbials (e.g., ever, anywhere) can also be marked redun- 
dantly for negation (e.g., never, nowhere). Generally, AAVE speakers 
prefer to place negation early in the sentence, often contracting not to n’t 
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and attaching the latter to the verb or modal in Infl (15b—-f). But negation 
can also appear on the subject, bypass the verb, and recur in predicate 
positions (15 f). 

Concordant negatives can occur in the same clause in which negation 
is encoded, but they can also take up positions in embedded clauses (16 


a). 


(16) a. [tp He ain't say [cp (that) nobody was eating with no college president] ] 
b. [ip Nobody was eating with no college president] 
c. [jp He didn t say [cp that anybody was eating with any college president]] 


These embedded negatives would ordinarily be able to negate the clause 
in which they occur (16b), but they are deprived of this ability by the 
presence of negation in the higher clause. In AAVE (16a), only the main 
clause is negated; the no which precedes college president does not con- 
tribute an independent negation, serving instead the same function as the 
non-negative NPI any in an SE sentence. Counterpart SE (16c) may not 
use the negative determiner no if only one negation is intended. 


Where Negation Must Appear in Multiple Negatives 


One rule of negation observed by all English dialects is negative attrac- 
tion, which requires that if an indefinite expression like anyone or ever 
occurs before a negated verb (e.g., as a subject or a preposed element 
like an adverb), the indefinite expression will “attract” (and “steal’’) the 
negative morpheme from the verb (Klima 1964; Labov 1972b). If two or 
more NPIs appear preverbally, the first one must carry the negative mor- 
pheme. Thus AAVE (17a, b) and SE (17a’, b’) obey negative attraction 
and are grammatical, while their counterparts in (18) do not and there- 
fore are not acceptable to respective speakers of AAVE and SE. 


(17) a. Nobody got no gas 
a’. Nobody has any gas 
b. Never say that to nobody 
b’. Never say that to anybody 

(18) a. *Anybody ain't got no gas 
a’. *Anybody doesn't have any gas 
b. *Ever don't say that to nobody 
b’. *Ever don't say that to anybody 


Where Multiple Negatives Cannot Appear 
As with many other aspects of AAVE syntax, the restrictions on multiple 
negation are essentially the same as those in other vernacular dialects. 
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Many restrictions are stated in terms of syntactic structure and rely on 
the syntactic concept is/and. Islands “isolate” whatever is inside them 
from the rest of the sentence. For example, islands prevent processes like 
the movement of Wh-expressions from occurring. Thus, if an English 
speaker tries to form a question by moving a Wh-expression from inside 
an embedded clause which has already fronted a Wh-term, the sentence 
will be ungrammatical (19). In sentence (19) the symbol t; (technically, 
the “trace”) indicates the position from which the element was moved; 
the subscript ; matches it with its correspondent moved element. The un- 
grammaticality of a sentence such as (19) supports the argument that 
Wh-clauses are islands to movement in English (Ross 1967). 


(19) *What, did the man [cp who bought t; annoyed Sam] 


Since multiple negation involves negative elements in different parts 
of the same sentence, we can surmise that islands will sometimes inter- 
fere with multiple negation. In other words, islands will sometimes pre- 
vent two or more negative elements from participating in a relationship 
that makes only one of the negatives “essential” and the others merely 
concordant. If multiple negation is blocked, two outcomes are possible: 
an ungrammatical sentence, or the obligatory interpretation of two sepa- 
rate negations where only one might be expected or intended. 

To discuss the effect of islands on multiple negation, we now intro- 
duce the concept of chain. Chains are a formal way of relating two or 
more syntactic positions to one another. They are typically created by 
movement processes. Wh-questions (20a) and passive sentences (20b) 
demonstrate two common chain-forming operations. Both of these sen- 
tences move elements from inside the clause to a position outside the 
clause. In terms of the hierarchical tree representation of a sentence, 
these are “higher” positions in the structural tree diagram. We use sub- 
scripts to indicate the members of chains. 


(20)a. [cp What; did [,p you see t,]]? 
b. [1p William; [yp was kissed t; by Mother Theresa]] 


Though it is not clear that clausal negation involves movement,’ it 
may be helpful to think of multiple negatives as forming a chain. Under 
this analysis, each negative is a link and the links are connected to one 
another. The negative chain is a single entity; there is in essence only 
one negation, even though its morphology extends throughout the sen- 
tence. But some structures do not allow a negative element within them 
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to form a chain with a higher negative element. These structures are is- 
lands to the formation of negative chains. 

For negative concord, the island group includes the structure we just 
presented—embedded Wh-clauses, which are generally assumed to be 
complementizer phrases (CPs). We see the effects of a Wh-island in 
(21a), which contains an embedded question. Here the no in the embed- 
ded clause cannot carry the same negation as don’t; if the concordant 
negation is forced, the sentence is ungrammatical, Likewise, compara- 
tive clauses (which are usually considered Wh-islands, even though they 
do not contain an overt Wh-word) don’t allow the negative elements 
they contain to be linked to negatives higher up in the sentence (21b). 


(21) a. * She don't, remember [cp why Bill say he was going with him on no, vaca- 
tion] 
b. * Sally ain't; taller [cp than nobody, is}* 
c. | ain’t; gonna marry [xp noj/any man [cp (who/that) got no, money prob- 
lems]} 
d. I ain't; gonna marry [xp no/any man [cp (who/that) John ain't. nevers; met 


e"]] 


In almost all cases, then, CPs with overt Wh-elements in their specifier 
positions are islands to the formation of negative chains. One exception 
is restrictive relative clauses, which allow the formation of negative 
chains across their borders, as long as the noun which governs the rela- 
tive clause is overtly negative or a non-negative NPI (21c). 

Another sort of island depends on a different aspect of clause struc- 
ture—how clauses encode negation, and where negation is actually lo- 
cated within the sentence. If the verb or modal of an AAVE embedded 
clause is marked with an overt negative morpheme, it usually cannot be 
part of a main-clause negative chain but instead must form its own chain, 
the result being two independent negations in the sentence (21d). 

This is rather surprising, since many other positions (e.g., subject, ob- 
ject, adjunct) within an embedded clause can join a negative chain ori gi- 
nating in a higher clause without negating the embedded clause. In 
AAVE (22a), we see that several positions within an embedded clause 
allow attachment of pleonastic negative morphology, and the reading 
(1.€., root clause negation only) is the same as SE (22a’), which uses 
NPIs in the same locations. But AAVE (22b) has a negated verb in the 
lower clause, and for most speakers this sentence h 


( | ? as two separate nega- 
tions in force, one in each clause, 


like Standard English (22b’). The re- 
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sultant reading is a logical double negative, with one clausal negation 
undoing the other. In general, negated verbs produce negated sentences, 
and negative sentences are islands to the formation of negative chains 
which originate in higher clauses. 


(22)a.[He don’t think [cp nothing gonna happen to nobody because of no argu- 
ment}] 
a’.[He doesn’t think [cp that anything is going to happen to anybody because 
of any argument]] 
b. [He don’t, think [Bill ain't, gonna bother nobody,]] 
b’. [He doesn't; think [that Bill isn’, going to bother anybody ]] 


However, the ban on negative concord for verbs in embedded clauses 
is apparently not absolute in all varieties of AAVE, as demonstrated by 
the occasional appearance of sentences like (23a), reported in Labov 
(1972b:773). The e in this sentence denotes a null complementizer 
which alternates with the overt complementizer that. 


(23) a. [It ain't, no cat [e can't, get in no coop]] 
b. [There’s no cat [that can get in any coop]] 


While (23a) overtly negates the embedded modal can, the meaning in- 
tended by the young man who spoke the sentence is not two clausal ne- 
gations but a single negative chain with the intended reading (23b). It is 
not clear how this type of sentence, in which a negative chain contains 
two verbs, should be accommodated in the grammar of AAVE negation. 
One approach that has recently been explored is a parameter on negative 
chain formation for various dialects that use multiple negation (Ladusaw 
1991). One setting of this parameter would allow or even require a given 
position (e.g., VPs of embedded clauses) to participate in negative chain 
formation, while another setting would rule out negation on this position. 
The exception of (23a) notwithstanding, what is so special about the 
verb, such that negating the verb of an embedded clause usually pro- 
duces a separate negation? One ready explanation is that the verb is 
where sentential negation is represented in the phrase marker. In cases 
where negative morphology occurs not on the verb but on other ele- 
ments, we can posit a specific structural relationship which must obtain 
between the verb and negative morphemes in order for sentential nega- 
tion to occur. 
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Determining the “Real” Negative in Multiple Negative 

sentences 

Multiple negative sentences contain two or more negative elements, and 
in many cases more than one of these elements is capable on its own of 
producing clausal negation. How then can we define the “real” negative 
in a sentence, as opposed to those which are pleonastic? This issue can 
be decided by using two criteria. 

Generally, the head of the negative chain, or negative element which 
is responsible for negation, is the highest negative element in the tree, 
and it must, by itself, be capable of negating the clause or constituent. In 
(24a-c), nobody, can’t, and no, respectively, are heads of negative 
chains.’ 


(24) a. Nobody don’t want no lemonade 
b. You can't do nothing with no broken broom 
c. He got no patience for nothing 


d. [yp A man [cp who got no sense of humor]] ain’t gonna win nothing ; 
around here 
e. [yp That picture of [cp a man with no fingers]] ain't gonna win no photog- , 


raphy competition 


In our search for the heads of negative chains, we must always rule 
out negatives which, though leftmost or highest in the derivational tree, 
are heads of separate chains, such as those in relative clauses embedded 
under subjects. These negatives are not within the scope (i.e., c-com- 
manded by) the root negative head and thus cannot negate the main 
clause. In (24d), no is the leftmost negative in the sentence, but it is in a 





relative clause which modifies the subject of the sentence, and so this “ 
negative must be ruled out. The verb ain’t, therefore, is the head of the 
negative chain. Likewise, the first negative in (24e), no, is in a noun ad- ‘ 


junct phrase and cannot negate anything but the noun fingers, its local 
constituent. Therefore, it is the head of its own (one-member) negative 
chain and is not associated with negation of the clause. . 
We have seen in the case of multiple negation that AAVE shares the 
majority of its structural aspects with many other dialects that allow 
more than one negative morpheme per negative sentence. The key dif- 
ferences between dialects like AAVE, which allow multiple negation 
and those like SE, which do not, are expressed in the grammar as condi- 
tions on the formation of negative chains. 
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“Negative Inversion” Sentences 
Existential Sentences. 

Existential sentences announce the existence of persons, places, and 
things which have not already been established in a discourse. In most 
varieties of English, there is the expletive or “dummy” subject which oc- 
cupies that position while not adding referential meaning to the sentence. 
The logical subject of existential sentences is the noun phrase which fol- 


lows there, as in (25). 


(25) a. There's {three women upstairs] 
b. There’s [a plate in the cupboard] 
c. There [a corner of the building that all filled up with junk] 


In some existential sentences, AAVE speakers use it or they in place 


of there as the expletive subject. 


(26) a. /t/They ain’t nobody round here got nothing to say 
b. /t/They ain’t three people in the county ever heard of her 
c. It’s/They’s a woman in a dark suit applying for that new job 


The Definiteness Restriction on Existential Sentences 

As in other dialects of English, AAVE existential sentences must obey 
the Definiteness Restriction (Milsark 1974), which requires that the logi- 
cal subject of the sentence (i.e., the entity whose existence or presence is 
being announced) be indefinite. In other words, the subject cannot de- 
note a particular person, place, or thing which Is already known to the 
speakers Or which has already been introduced into the discourse. The 
sentences in (27) violate this restriction and are therefore ungrammati- 


cal. 


ia" There/*it [John upstairs in the bedroom] 


b.* There/*It [the big green plate in the cupboard] 
c.* There/*It [that comer of the building that all filled up with junk] 


is available in many of these sentences in 


which the speaker indicates the position of an object. But this is a dis- 
tinct sentence type with its own intonation pattern—@ strong stress on 
there is required. This reading is not related to existential sentences. Rul- 
ut this alternative, all sentences like those in (27) are ungrammati- 


Of course, another reading 


ing O 
cal. 
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“Negative Inversion” Sentences as Existential Sentences - 
AAVE and some varieties of Anglo-American vernacular English Spo- 
ken in the southern United States have a type of sentence which is clear- 
ly existential in intention but which does not have an overt dummy sub- 
ject. This type is called the negative inversion sentence. These sentences 
are emphatic negative declaratives and should not be confused with 


yes/no questions. 


(28) a. Didn’t nobody laugh 
b. Ain't nobody done nothing 
c. Ain't a car in that lot got a speck of rust on it 
d. Can't no man round here get enough money to buy their own farm 


e. Wouldn't nobody help the poor man 
f. Couldn't nobody in the place do more than they did 


g. Ain't nobody done nothing 


The most obvious fact about these sentences is the apparent movement 
in which the subject and auxiliary change places, so-called sub- 
ject-auxiliary inversion. We find this process most often in question 
formation (see Section 1.4.3) and the fronting of negative elements for 
purposes of emphasis. Did you go? and Under no circumstances will you 
go are respective examples of these sentence types. In negative inversion 
sentences, the verb can be supporting do (28a), aspectual (28b) or link- 
ing be (28c), or a modal (28d-f). These sentences also observe the Defi- 
niteness Restriction we mentioned above. 

As with those affirmative existential sentences which violate the De- 
finiteness Restriction (27), the sentences in (29) are grammatical if they 
were interpreted as yes/no questions, but this alternative is easily distin- 
guished from the one under discussion here by its differing intonation 
pattern and conversational use. While yes/no questions have rising into- 
nation at the end of the sentence, negative inversion sentences exhibit a 
level or falling tone. 


(29) a.*Didn’t John laugh 
b.*Can’t that man down the road get enough money to buy they own farm 
c.*Ain’t the red car over there got no rust on it 
d.*Wouldn’t Sally and Jean help the poor man 
e.*Couldn’t my aunt from Chicago do more than she did 
f.*Ain’t the President done nothing 


We should consider why, if inversion is the only process occurring in 
negative inversion sentences, they should obey the Definiteness Restric- 
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tion. The most straightforward answer is that inversion does not occur. 
Rather, negative inversion sentences are negative existential sentences. 
While existential sentences announce or affirm the existence of an entity 
represented in an indefinite noun phrase (the logical subject of these sen- 
tences), negative inversion sentences negate existential propositions, de- 
nying the existence of a certain type of person, place, or thing. We see 
that if we place an expletive there or it to the left of (28c), repeated here 
as (30), the similarity is manifest. This is not to suggest that there or it 
can be inserted in this position in all AAVE negative inversion sen- 
tences, but to show that at least some of these sentences are the negative 
counterparts of affirmative existential sentences. 


(30) (There/It) ain’t no car in that lot got a speck of rust on it 


If negative inversion sentences are in fact negative existential sen- 
tences, they should contain a grammatical subject position which is un- 
filled, either by phonetic non-realization or by deletion. Either way, this 
fact is remarkable in two respects: though some languages allow this, 
subjects generally cannot be null in English (31a). More specifically, 
AAVE affirmative existential sentences (like those in other English dia- 
lects) do not permit null expletive subjects (3 1c). 


(31) a.*Went to the store 
b. She went to the store 
c.*Three men in the office that want to see you 
d. There’s three men in the office that want to see you 


Moreover, not all negative inversion sentences permit the insertion of an 
expletive subject. 


(32) a. *There/It didn’t nobody laugh 
b. *There/It can’t no man round here get enough money to buy they own 


farm 


Negative inversion sentences therefore remain something of a mys- 
tery, at least as far as their structure and the conditions on their distribu- 
tion are concerned. We are likely dealing with more than one type of 
sentence, as suggested in recent work by Sells, Rickford, and Wasow 
(1996) and Weldon (1996). No doubt negative inversion sentences will 


be the subject of further research. 
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Question Formation 

We mentioned at the beginning of this chapter that AAVE is fundamen- 
tally identical to other English varieties in its formation of interrogative 
sentences. Thus, yes/no questions (e.g., Can you go to the show?) and 
Wh-questions (e.g., Where can you go?) usually involve subject- 
auxiliary inversion. Sentences (33a, b) are interrogative versions of the 
declarative sentences in (34a, b). : 


(33) a. Can they go to the show? 
b. Have they seen the show? 

(34) a. They can go to the show 
b. They have seen the show 


The relevant phrase structures for the interrogative (33) and declara- 
tive (34) sentences are seen in (35a, b), respectively. These follow the 
subject-verb inversion process we mentioned above, technically involv- 
ing the movement of an inflectional phrase (IP) to the complementizer 
phrase (CP). In this representation, categories designated by e are empty 
categories. These exist in the syntactic structure but have no phonologi- 
cal representation, i.e., they are not pronounced when a sentence is spo- 
ken. Empty categories can be generated by phrase structure, or they can 
be created when an element moves out of its original position in the sen- 
tence. Thus in (35a) Comp (C) is the empty head of the complementizer 
phrase, while in (35b) the empty category is created when the Infl cate- 
gory containing the auxiliary (here, can) moves to Comp. 


(35) a. [cp can [jp they [inn e;] go to the show]] 
b.[cp [c e] [ip they can go to the show]] 


In Wh-questions, there are two movements. Infl moves to Comp as in 
(35b), but a Wh-term also raises from within the IP to the specifier 
(Spec) of CP at the beginning of the sentence. The Spec of CP occurs to 
the left of the complementizer head: [cp Spec [Comp] [ip Infl VP]]. Thus, 
a sentence such as (36b) is derived from the underlying (36a). Since 
there are two empty categories in this sentence, we have included sub- 
script indices which link the empty categories to the moved elements. 


(36) a.[cp [spec €] [c e] [ip they will go to the show where]] 
b. [cp [spec Where; [c will, [ip they e, go to the show e,]]]] 


In embedded questions, often called indirect questions, the auxiliary 
verb in Infl does not raise to the Comp of the embedded clause. We see 
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this in (37), where the embedded questions begin with complementizers 
if (37a) and whether (37b), but the modal would and supportive do re- 
main in Infl. In other words, indirect questions do not typically undergo 
subject-auxiliary inversion. 


(37) a. They asked her [cp if [}p she could go to the show]] 
b. They asked [cp whether [jp she showed up for work]] 


While AAVE shares with other English varieties the vast majority of 
traits described for question formation, it differs in a few relatively mi- 
nor ways (Burling 1973). Like other vernaculars, AAVE allows sub- 
ject-auxiliary inversion in embedded questions. This inversion, however, 
only takes place when there is no overt complementizer realized, as in 
(38a). Sentences such as (38b), with inversion and an overt complemen- 
tizer, are not grammatical in AAVE. 


(38) a. They asked [cp could [jp she e go to the show]] 
b.*They asked [cp if could [jp she e go to the show]] 


This prohibition of an overt complementizer with inversion (38b) is re- 
lated to a parameter of English syntax that forbids complementizers from 
containing two elements. If there already is an overt complementizer, the 
movement of another element into Comp constitutes a violation of this 
restriction. This has not always been the case in English; some earlier 
versions of English permitted doubly filled Comps. For example, Middle 
English sentences such as “Men shal wel knowe who that I am,” written 
in 1485 by the earliest English printer, William Caxton, includes both 
who and that in the Comp (cited by Lightfoot 1979:322). 

AAVE generally shares the doubly filled Comp restriction with other 
current varieties of English, although Labov (1972a:62) cites a case in 
which speakers produced structures similar to those in (38b). In a repeti- 
tion task involving the complementizer whether, Labov found that about 
half of his AAVE-speaking subjects gave a response like that in (39b) to 
the sentence (39a). 


(39) a. | asked Alvin whether he knows how to play basketball 
b. Lasked Alvin whether did he know how to play basketball 


From the standpoint of syntactic organization, it is interesting to note the 
relaxation of a minor parameter on Comp-filling demonstrated in such a 


response. 
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A second distinctive AAVE question pattern is the non-inverted 
question, such as those in (40a-e). 


(40) a. Who that is? 
b. What that thing is? 
c. Why she took that? 
d. Where the kids went? 
e. They took it? 


AAVE is not alone in forming some direct questions with non-inverted 
order, but the kind of non-inverted question represented in (40a-«) is not 
found in standard varieties, nor is it found in comparable Anglo-Ameri- 
can vernacular varieties. 

In SE, a sentence such as (40e) might be uttered as an echo question, 
a sentence which repeats all or part of a sentence just uttered by another 
person. For example, (40e) in SE might be uttered as part of the kind of 
exchange found in (41). Of course, this response would have appropriate 
question intonation in its non-inverted form. 


(41) Speaker A:They took that old beat up sofa 
Speaker B: They took it? 
Speaker A: They sure did 


But AAVE sentences such as (40) can also occur as non-echo questions, 
thus setting them apart from their contextually restricted uses in standard 
varieties. . 
As seen in sentences (40a—d), the movement of a Wh-term to the 
front of the sentence may operate independently of subject-auxiliary in- 
version. In this respect, AAVE is different from standard varieties of 
English, where direct question formation necessarily involves both 
Wh-fronting and inversion. The potential independence of these move- 
ments produces a structural ambiguity for a sentence such as What you 
doing? SE can derive the sentence from an auxiliary deletion rule after 
inversion has taken place (42). In AAVE, because of the potential inde- 
pendence of inversion and Wh-fronting in direct questions, the question 
may also be derived from a non-inverted structure in which Is is not 
phonetically realized or deleted (43). 








(42) a. What’re you doing? 
b. What you doing? 
(43) a. What you are doing? 

b. What you e doing? 
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Non-inverted sentences such as those in (40a—e, 43b) have several 
structural constraints. Although non-inversion is possible when the sub- 
ject NP is a pronoun or unexpended NP, it is rare, if possible at all, with 
a heavy NP. A heavy NP is a very long noun phrase, such as one occur- 
ring with a relative clause (e.g., [np the person who likes to study syntax] 
read the article). For example, sentences like (44a, b) are grammatical, 
but sentences like (44c, d), which contain heavy NPs, are questionable at 
best. 


(44) a. Who [xp the woman is?] 
b. Where [wp she] is? 
c. *2 Who [np all the young women(‘s) best friends] is? 
d. *? Where [yp the woman doing all the work] is? 


Furthermore, the use of non-inverted sentences seems to be favored with 
the copula (i.e., forms of be) as opposed to other verbs (i.e., do and mo- 
dals); however, this is a variable constraint. 

We conclude that non-inverted direct questions must be admitted as a 
part of AAVE syntax, but they are not a particularly productive pattern 
in the variety at this stage of its development. They seem restricted both 
structurally and socially, suggesting that they may exist as a vestigial re- 
tention from an earlier period when the non-inverted direct question was 
apparently a more productive and pervasive pattern for question forma- 
tion. Non-inverted question production is, of course, a quite productive 
pattern in a wide range of Creoles in the African-American diaspora 
(Holm 1988: 213). Chapters 5 and 6 of this volume provide readers with 
a more detailed discussion of the potential sources of AAVE’s develop- 


ment. 


Relative Clause Structures 

AAVE speakers sometimes use the Wh-pronouns who, where, and when 
to introduce relative clauses, which complement or are adjoined to nouns 
naming, for example, persons (45a), places (45b), and times (45c). But 
more frequently, that is used for introducing relative clauses (45d-f). E1- 
ther a Wh-relative pronoun or the complementizer that is used, never 
both, because of the ban on doubly filled Comps (45g). 


(45) a. He the man [cp who go to college in New York] 
b. Sheila going to that place [cp where there’s better pay] 
c, Bill remember the time [cp when everybody was here] 
d. He the man [cp that Charlie see every day] 
e. Sheila going to that place [cp that pay better] 
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f. Bill remember the time [cp that everybody was eating crabs] 
g. *He the man [cp who that drive his car real slow] 


As in most other varieties of English, some AAVE relative clauses 
can omit both that and the Wh-relative pronoun, leaving a bare relative 
clause. Most frequently, these are object relative clauses. That is, the 
head, italicized below, relates to an object position in the relative clause, 
designated below by e. 


(46) a. Sheila the [yp woman [cp (that) Bill broke up with e]] 
b. Alan saw [yp a car [cp (that) Charlie sold e]] 
c. Walter [xp the one [cp (that) Sally gave the money to e]] 


In (46a), woman, the head of the relative clause, is related to the object 
of the preposition with. In (46b), car is linked to the direct object of sold, 
and (46c)’s one is related to the indirect object of give. 

However, this ability to delete relative pronouns and complementiz- 
ers is limited to restrictive relative clauses, in which the relative clause 
restricts the meaning of the head noun, and the head noun governs the 
relative clause. As we noted above in the discussion on multiple nega- 
tion (Section 1.4.1.4), restrictive relative clauses have a closer structural 
relationship with their head nouns than that established by non-restric- 
tive relative clauses, which are opposed, more or less parenthetically, to 
their noun phrase. In the latter, the relative pronoun (and not the com- 
plementizer that) must be present (for structural differences, see (21c, 
d)). Non-restrictive relatives are more characteristic of formal registers 
of English and are not used by many AAVE speakers, but those speakers 
who have occasion to use this structure observe the restriction (47). 


(47) a. Diane like French food, [which cost more than Chinese] 
b.* Diane like French food, [e cost more than Chinese] 


A notable difference between AAVE and many other English ver- 
naculars is AAVE speakers’ ability to form bare subject relative clauses 
(cf. Smith 1969), in which the head noun is linked to the subject position 
inside the relative clause, as in examples (48a-c); parallel SE forms are 
(48a’—c’). In the AAVE examples the position to which the head noun is 
related is marked with an e. 


(48) a. He (yp the man [cp e got all the old records]] 
a’. He’s [yp the man [cp who has all the old records]] 
b. Wally [yp the teacher [cp e wanna retire next year]] 
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b*. Wally is [yp the teacher [cp who wants to retire next year]] 
¢. Jill like [yp that man [cp e met her mother last week]] 
c’. Jill likes [yp that guy [cp who met her mother last week]] 


Bare subject relative clauses tend to be favored with copula structures 
such as (48a) over other types of main verb sentences (48b, c), and they 
seem to be particularly prominent with existential sentences such as 
There's/It’s a teacher brought some food for the party. We see, then, 
that AAVE differs from other varieties of English not in the permissibil- 
ity of Wh- and that deletion, but in the structural context of its applica- 
tion. 


Double modals 


AAVE is one of the English dialects that may use more than one modal 
auxiliary in a clause (Di Paolo 1989; Butters 1991; Mishoe and Mont- 
gomery 1994; Battistella 1995). In this regard, AAVE is identical to 
southern Anglo-American vernacular varieties. Sentences such as (49a— 
f) are representative, and incidentally, they rank among the most-noticed 
sentence types of AAVE. But unlike phenomena which look syntactic 
but which are merely lexical, there is evidence of structural distinctive- 
ness in double modals. 


(49) a. He might could do the work 
b. She may can do the work 
c. They should can stay out here 
d. They should oughta go 
e. They might should oughta do it 
f. They useta could do it 


Although might could is the most commonly occurring double modal, a 
number of productive combinations are possible (49b—f), even the occa- 
sional triple modal (49e). At the same time, not all possible combina- 
tions occur (e.g., *should could and *may would do not occur), so appar- 
ently there are some lexically based restrictions on the permissible com- 
binations and sequencing of modals. For example, while the sequence 
might could occurs very frequently, the sequence could might is quite 
rare and unattested in most studies of AAVE, as is a combination such as 
will must. The tense-bearing capability of double modals stands out by 
comparison with the usual auxillary-main verb combinations of more 
standard varieties of English. In SE and in many vernaculars, the modal 
carries tense and is followed by a tenseless main verb (50). 
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(50) a. He might could go 
b. *He might could goes 


In AAVE, both modals may carry the same tense (e.g., might could, may 
can) or can mix tenses (e.g., might can, may could), although tense 
matching is the preferred pattern (Di Paolo 1989). The possibility of 
marking tense at more than one point within a clause is somewhat un- 
usual for English sentences, although this is apparently not the only case 
of double tense marking within a clause (cf. Chaski 1995). 

It might be tempting simply to consider double modals as mere lexi- 
cal peculiarities or idiom chunks, with no significant internal syntactic 
structure, but there are several reasons for analyzing them syntactically. 
Some internal structure for double modals must be recognized in order to 
account for the way they behave with respect to syntactic processes such 
as inversion, tag question formation, adverbial placement, and negation 
(Battistella 1995). For example, in inversion (51) and tagging (52) the 
second modal of might could is raised. 


(51) [cp Could [jp we might e do it now? ]] 
(52) She might could go to the show, couldn’t she? 


This pattern suggests that could is in some sense the “true” modal. In 
(51), could is the tensed constituent that moves in the subject-auxiliary 
inversion typical of question formation, and in (52) it is only could that 
appears in the tag version of the modal. Given sentences like these, 
which involve the movement of an auxiliary and tense, it seems that 
could operates as an authentic modal constituent, while might more 
closely resembles an adverbial specifier. 

The syntactic processes of negative placement and parenthetical and 
adverb placement, however, suggest that the status of the modals in a 
double modal combination is not so clear cut. For example, negated 
auxiliaries in English usually place the negative after the auxiliary 
carrying tense (the first auxiliary when more than one auxiliary occurs), 
as in I couldn’t have gone. In the case of might could, the negative may 
occur after might (53a), but it may also follow could (53b); however, the 
former is preferred. There are even rare instances where negation an 


occur on both (Di Paolo 1989). 


(53) a. | might not could go to the show 
b. I might could not go to the show 
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Furthermore, adverbs and parentheticals can occur between the modals 
as in (54a, b). 


(54) a. I might just could go to the show 
b. J might, I think, could go to the show 


Syntactic factors such as those illustrated in sentences (51-54) show 
that double modal combinations cannot be treated as single lexical items 
without any internal syntactic structure; instead, they are made up of 
separable constituents which must be considered in the overall syntactic 
configuration of the sentence. 

As noted, however, the internal structure of double modals does not 
fit nearly into the most obvious options for categorization, either the 
category auxiliary (Infl) or adverb. On the one hand, a simple classifica- 
tion of might as an adverb like possibly, perhaps, or supposedly (i.e., He 
might could go to the show) as the structural equivalent to He possibly 
could go to the show) does not suffice. Both members of the double mo- 
dal combination may carry tense (although they do not have equal con- 
straints on their tense-bearing functions), and the possibilities for mov- 
ing the adverb might do not nearly match the movement of other adverbs 
in this set. For example, adverbs such as possibly can be moved to the 
right of the modal (55a), but might cannot do this (55b). 


(55) a. She could possibly go to the show 
b. *She could might go to the show 


At the same time, we see in the diagnostic processes of inversion and 
tagging that the modal might does not behave like a typical tense- 
carrying auxiliary. Thus, the empirical descriptive evidence suggests a 
kind of intermediate status for the modal might in might could. Battis- 
tella (1995) suggests that might be treated as a kind of adverbial modal 
that modifies could, the head modal of the clause. By classifying the spu- 
rious modal as a type of tertiary syntactic element along with demonstra- 
tives, classifiers, quantifiers, and degree word, Battistella unifies double 
modals with general principles of phrase structure. 

Although a consensus on the internal structure of double modals in 
AAVE has not yet emerged, the descriptive facts pose an intriguing chal- 
lenge for modern syntactic theoreticians in their attempts to match uni- 
versal principles of syntactic organization with the sometimes elusive 
empirical data represented in vernacular varieties such as AAVE. 
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Conclusion 


In this chapter, we have noted that AAVE shares the vast majority of 
basic sentence types with other vernacular varieties as well as Standard 
English. We have also observed several structures which are AAVE- 
specific. Some cases of apparent cross-dialectal similarity turn out to 
camouflage differences, while, at the same time, some transparent differ- 
ences do not represent fundamental distinctions in the sentence structure 
of AAVE, but lexical peculiarities across dialects. Linguists and other 
students of AAVE thus face two challenges: they must look past superfi- 
cial aspects of the dialect to find those features common to a number of 
English varieties, and they must study apparent similarities which mask 
underlying differences across dialects. If these challenges are met, we 
can provide a broader basis for claims about English than exists cur- 
rently, and we can provide accurate descriptions of those structures 
which belong to AAVE alone. 


Notes 
' In this chapter we use theoretical notions from the Government Binding (GB) theoreti- 
cal framework (Chomsky 1981). We have tried to minimize technical terms which may 
be unfamiliar to some readers, but some are necessary. Sentences, previously noted as 5; 
are represented by inflection phrase (IP). Elements which are moved to the left of the 
subject raise to one of two positions inside a complementizer phrase (CP): Comp itself, 
which is now the head of CP; or to the specifier of CP (Spec CP). In the tradition of cur- 
rent syntactic analysis, the brackets [ ] are used to indicate a string of words that fit to- 
gether as a constituent, such as a phrase or clause. The subscript within the brackets is 
used to indicate the phrase type. In this convention XP is used to indicate a range of 


phrase types. 


2 The original interview was conducted by Natal ie Maynor, who graciously permitted the 
Center for Applied Linguistics to include it in its collection of dialect recordings. 


3 The serial verb construction is also of considerable significance with respect to the his- 
torical development of AAVE. While there are no truly comparable serial verb combina- 
tions for tell and say in standard varieties of English, serial verb constructions are fairly 
typical of the creole languages spoken in the African-American diaspora. In Atlantic Cre- 
oles, for example, it is common for serial say to be used in ways similar to AAVE (Holm 
1988:185: Mufwene 1989, 1996). In these creole varieties, serial verb constructions are 
not limited to say. Usually there is a more expansive set of serial verbs that may include 
‘tems such as serial give corresponding to or for (¢.g., She buy a dress give me, “She 
bought a dress for me,” She run go market, “She ran to the market”) and instrumentality 
(e.g., He take knife cut the meat, “He took the knife and cut the meat”). Because of the 
similarity, it is reasonable to attribute quotative say in AAVE to influence from a more 
broadly based creole continuum. While such an historical affinity may illuminate the his- 
torical source for this form, it is important to note that this is the only vestige of the more 
expansive serial verb pattern found in Atlantic-based Creoles. If, in fact, it is a survival of 
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earlier creole influence on AAVE, then its semantic-pragmatic role as a quotative is 
probably explained as another instance of structural camouflaging. Interestingly, no other 
classical types of verb serialization are found in AAVE. At best, then, this is an isolated, 
vestigial instance of verb serialization that may have survived in present-day AAVE. 


4 7: _ ss : 

This type of sentence frequently occurs in inverted form, e.g., Ain't nobody going to 
spend no time going to no doctor. We will discuss this sentence type later in the chapter. 
For now, since nothing hinges on our choice of word order, we will use the uninverted 
form. 


* Scope is usually defined in current syntactic theory in terms of the technical notion of 
c-command. This notion refers to a hierarchical tree structure in which a node A 
c-commands another node, B, if the first category above A also dominates B. The tree 
configuration for this relationship would thus be as follows: 


C 


/\ 
J \ 


° It is almost always the case that the first verb in a series of auxiliaries or modals re- 
ceives the negative morphology, but see the discussion of double modals in Section 


1.4.5. 


7 There are several analyses of negation in English and other languages which assume 
movement, among them Progovac (1994), Haegeman (1995), and Martin (1996). 


8 It is important to make a distinction here between [than nobody is], which is a CP with 
a null Wh-word at the front, and than nobody, which is a prepositional phrase. The fact 
that the latter construction sounds much better to AAVE speakers may be due to two fac- 
tors, and untangling them is difficult. First, many AAVE speakers would not likely use 
the CP structure, because it is part of a more formal register. Second, the fact that than 
nobody is a PP makes it governable by the root negative Infl, and therefore negative 
chains can extend into the PP. The CP, as expected, is an island to negative chain forma- 


tion. 


° 6 stands for gaps of all kinds called “empty categories,” especially when no movement 
of constituents is involved. 


10 While there are similarities, the reader should not confuse the notion head of chain 
with the notion head of constituent, discussed in the introduction to this chapter. Just to 
note one difference, heads of constituents govern their constituents. For example, a tran- 
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Sitive verb is the head of a verb phrase (VP) and governs its complement, a noun phrase 
(NP) which is its object. The head of a negative chain, although it may be a lexical head, 
does not necessarily govern but rather binds the other members of its chain into a single 
unit as far as negation is concerned. Links in a negative chain can be much farther apart 
than the typical governing head is from its constituents. 
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Introduction 


“African American Pedagogy and Writing” contains two articles that ex- 
amine the effect (if any) AAVE has on written discourse and the influ- 
ence of culture on African American subjects’ written language espe- 
cially in texts produced by African American students at different 
educational levels. Syntactical and rhetorical patterns of the composing 
process of AAVE writers are discussed from several perspectives. A 
third article provides insight of African American language shedding 
light on teaching about the characteristics of AAVE. 

According to Nathaniel Norment, Jr. in “Discourse Features of Afri- 
can American Students’ Writings,” “most of the research studies on Af- 
rican American students writing skills have reported dialect interference 
or transfer and have listed the frequencies and percentages of errors, e.g., 
verb form, verb tense, subject verb agreement, and punctuation. These 
studies have accomplished one thing. They have produced data to sup- 
port views that the language competence and performance of African 
American students are deficient in linguistic and cognitive features ex- 
pected of participants in our language community.” 

In her essay “Cultural Preference and the Expository Writing of 
African-American Adolescents” Arnetha F. Ball reports that “African- 
American high school students indicated a strong preference for using 
vernacular-based organizational patterns (narrative interspersion ad cir- 
cumlocution) for academic written as well as conversational tasks. Non 
African-American high school students indicated a preference for using 
academic-based expository organizational patterns (topical nets and ma- 
trices) for written tasks in school and vernacular-based organizational 
patterns for conversational tasks.” 

Finally in the article “Teaching About Black English: An Annotated 
Syllabus” Kikanza Nuri Webber proposes that “the purpose of any 
course on Black English is to provide information about the historical 
development of Black American English, to familiarize students with the 
linguistic structure of Black English and to increase the students’ under- 
standing of the cultural group which this American dialect reflects. 
Courses on Black English must be designed to inform, to increase aware- 
ness and to develop analytical skills. They must encourage appreciation 
of cultural differences, enhance understanding of linguistic differences 
and improve pedagogical skills. They must also expand the foundation of 
knowledge of the discipline, expose students to field research techniques 
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Discourse Features of African American 
Students’ Writings 





Nathaniel Norment, Jr. 


Introduction 


Research has confirmed that the communication style’ of African Ameri- 
cans depicts an interpersonal (communal, holistic) emphasis (Cooper, 
1981; Norment, 1990; Smitherman, 1977). Cooper (1981) observed that 
African American students tended to use the first person “I”? and “we” 
significantly more than third person and the expression “I feel” signifi- 
cantly more than “I think” in written compositions they produced. Re- 
search on learning and cognitive styles also supports a holistic African 
American learning style. This research reflects a relational (rather than 
an analytical) style to be characteristic of African Americans. The rela- 
tional style is defined as having a preference for a whole-to-parts order’ 
(rather than a parts-to-whole order) of analysis of information, a percep- 
tual vigilance for person social cues over object cues, and a preference 
for contextually “rich” over contextually “sterile” abstract learning and 
problem-solving structures” (cited in Bell, 1994). 

Writing, the written production of language, is a complex cultural lin- 
guistic process. When writers shape their discourse, they are making 
choices by applying certain expected sets of rhetorical, linguistical, cul- 
tural and grammatical criteria to their writing. The attitudes a writer has 
acquired, consciously or unconsciously, about rhetoric, communication, 
written discourse, and even specific syntactic structures are affected by 
the writer’s experiences and culture (Harder 1984). Cole et al. (1971) 
pointed out that while concepts are not exclusive to any particular cul- 
ture, they are differentially available in different cultures. That is to say, 
language not only maps the individual’s experiences in culture [denota- 
tive meaning], but it also expresses the qualities of such experiences— 
the feelings, images, and relationships that words arouse [connotative 
meaning]. They concluded that even though some language concepts and 
[conventions] are common to all cultures, different linguistic communi- 
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ties conceive and express these concepts in a variety of forms and pat- 
terns.” 

Gumperz and Hymes (1972) suggested that different modes of dis- 
course (i.€., narrative, expository, and argumentative) are culturally spe- 
cific. These various modes serve particular functions in the cultures in 
which they appear. That is, particular modes serve particular functions in 
the culture. The structure and function of each special language variety 
must be understood ultimately in the total context of all of the language 
varieties that a language community finds necessary to carry out its cul- 
tural goals’ and activities (p. 176). Thus, these particular genres (modes), 
universal in form, serve particular functions within each culture (p. 65). 
Chafe (1976) suggested that there are differences in how cultures choose 
to structure details® about a topic and summarize statements about the 
same topic.’ Stylistic differences across speakers/writers are attributed to 
cultural differences® (Chafe, 1976; Kaplan 1966; and Norment 1984). 

The culture-based nature of rhetoric suggests that languages employ 
their own organizational patterns and discourse structures. More impor- 
tantly, however, rhetorical forms are also culturally specific’ (Kaplan 
1966). Norment (1984) suggested that speakers’ and writers’ use of or- 
ganizational and cohesion devices are culture and modality specified.’° 
Kaplan (1972) suggested that it is apparent but not obvious that, at least 
to a very large extent, the organization of a paragraph, written in any 
language by any individual, will carry the dominant imprint of that indi- 
vidual’s culturally coded orientation to the phenomenological world" in 
which he lives and which she is bound to interpret largely through the 
avenue available to him in his native language (p. 1). In addition, numer- 
ous studies have sought to describe how cohesion serves to build dis- 
course structures and to examine the nature of texture coherence and the 
treatment of cohesion as a semantic unit that accounts for a variety of 
types or patterns of discourse organization (e.g., James 1980; Norment 
1984). 

Ball (1992) investigated the organizational patterns of African 
American adolescents to determine the strategies and rhetorical conven- 
tions they used for dividing, ordering, and relating (connecting) dis- 
course control. She found that African American students indicated a 
strong preference for using vernacular-based patterns'* (narrative inter- 
spersion and circumlocution) for academic writing. Researchers who 
have investigated linguistic and discourse features of African Americans 
confirmed that systematic differences’ in language style are evidenced 
in African American [speakers/writers] as a result of cultural experience. 
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Aspects of African American culture are reflected in the grammatical, 
stylistic and discourse features'” of African American students’ written 
prose and written language performance (Ball 1991,1992; Chaplin 1987; 
Cooper 1977; Fowler 1985; Linn 1978; Lipscomb 1978; Norment 1990; 
Smith-erman & Wright 1984; Scott 1981; Wilson 1985; Wolfram & 
Whiteman 1971; and Zeni & Thomas 1990). 


The Present Study 

Most of the research studies on African American students’ writing 
skills have reported dialect interference’ or transfer and have listed the 
frequencies and percentages of errors, e.g., verb form, verb tense, subject 
verb agreement, and punctuation. These studies have accomplished one 
thing. They have produced data to support views that the language com- 
petence and performance of African American students are deficient in 
linguistic and cognitive features expected of participants of our language 
community. Based on the assumption drawn from BED, psycholinguis- 
tic, and sociolinguistic research often concludes that African American 
students’ language development (semantic, syntactic, and rhetorical) is 
deficient when compared with other native English language subjects 
(Norment, 1990). 

The present study records an investigation of the relationship be- 
tween culture/language background and rhetorical style.'° The investiga- 
tion sought to examine the degree of similarity in the writing of African 
American students in two rhetorical modes—narration and exposition— 
and to examine the discourse features, organizational structures and co- 
hesive devices occurring in the production of the two discourse types at 
two proficiency levels (low 1-3 and high 4-6). The objectives of this 
study were: 

1. To determine the organization structures in essays of African Ame- 
rican students when they wrote in the narrative and expository modes of 
discourse. 

2. To determine the frequencies of occurrence of cohesive devices in 
African American students’ writing when they wrote in the narrative and 
expository modes of discourse. 

3. To determine the relationship between the quality of the students’ 
writing and the occurrence of features of African American English 


(AAE) or Black English Vernacular (BEV). 
Method” 


This investigation involved students enrolled at a senior college in New 
York City. The sample population included African American students 
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who were graduates of the New York City public and parochial high 
school systems. The researcher used a table of random numbers to select 
(n = 30) students from a target population of approximately 1,500 Afri- 
can American students. The sample group included 30 students—five 
subjects selected for each of the six rating levels of the CUNY Writing 
Assessment Scale (CWAS). There were 13 males and 17 females in the 
sample. The students were divided into two groups of fifteen each by 
level of proficiency (low 1-3 and high 4-6). 


Materials 

The materials used in this study were 60 writing samples produced by 
the group and the three instruments employed to analyze the data. The 
researcher developed and validated a set of topics for use in collecting 
the data: (1) Narrative topic: You have just met someone you would like 
to have become your friend, and you want to tell that person something 
about yourself. What would be the most memorable childhood event that 
happened to you that you would want to share with this person (how old 
were you, what happened, how did you feel)? (2) Expository topic: Ex- 
plain to a high school student the steps or procedures necessary to de- 
velop self-esteem. The writing samples, which were produced as respon- 
ses to topic questions, were collected over a period of four weeks. The 
students were requested to write on the assigned topics during their regu- 
larly scheduled class periods (50 minutes); they were not asked to write 
a specific number of words. 


Instrumentation 

Three instruments were used to analyze data in the study: (a) the CUNY 
Writing Assessment Scale was used to select the sample population, (b) 
the Milic logical categories’’ were employed to identify organizational 
patterns in the subjects’ writing samples; and (c) the Cohesion Scale’” 
was used to determine the occurrence of cohesive elements in the written 
texts. 

The CUNY Writing Assessment Scale (CWAS) Is a six-category 
analysis of a student’s writing skills, with each of the six levels using 
several criteria to place students in the BW program at the college. The 
Milic logical categories show the relationship between one sentence and 
the next, thereby identifying the sequential arrangement and relationship 
of sentences in a composition. The eight Milic categories, as defined by 
Milic (1969), are initial, additive, adversative, alternative, explanatory, 
illustrative, illative, and causal. The Cohesion Scale identifies the cohe- 
sive elements appearing in the data. Halliday and Hasan (1976) have de- 
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fined cohesion as a part of the system of a language. The concept of co- 
hesion is semantic; it refers to relations of meaning that exist within the 
text. Five’’ discretely different elements have been outlined: reference, 
substitution, ellipsis, conjunction, and lexical. 


Data Analyses 


Milic Analysis of the Writing Samples 

Milic’s Logical categories, intended to examine the relationship of sen- 
tences in paragraphs, was used as the tool for the first analysis of the 
sample. The purpose of this analysis was to study the sequential ar- 
rangement and relationship of sentences in paragraphs. Every group of 
words beginning with a capital letter and ending in a terminal punctua- 
tion mark was treated as a sentence. Similarly, any group of sentences of 
which the first was indented and the last was not immediately followed 
by another was treated as a paragraph. Each sentence was classified ac- 
cording to the way each was related to its predecessor. 


Analysis of Cohesive Devices 

The second examination of the data examined and determined the pre- 
dominance, if any, of specific cohesion occurring in the text of each sub- 
ject. For cohesion analysis, the researcher prepared a table consisting of 
olumns for each of the five major categories of cohesive de- 
vices. The subcategories of each type were labeled alphabetically, with a 
letter corresponding to each subcategory; these were listed at the top of 
each column. Each cohesive item in a given sentence was entered in the 
appropriate column on a line corresponding numerically to that sentence, 
the subcategory to which the device belonged was indicated to the left 


by the appropriate letter. 


Analysis of African American English 

The analytical scoring of the essays was used to determine the occur- 
rence, if any, of features of African American English (AAE) or Black 
English Vernacular (BEV) categories identified by Smitherman and Wri- 
ght’s (1984) analyses of African American students’ writing samples. 
The Black English (BE) or (AAE) linguistic variables of the analysis fo- 
cused on the following features described by Smitherman and Wright 
(1984): (1) ED morpheme, (2) S morpheme, (3) copula, (4) Subject-Verb 
agreement-present, (5) Subject Verb Agreement-Past, (6) Irregular verbs, 
(7) Multiple negations, (8) IT expletive, (9) undifferentiated third-person 
plural pronoun, and (10) Pronominal Apposition. 
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Results and Discussion 

The results show a variety of differences across three types of analysis 
(quantitative linguistic features, organizational discourse structures, and 
cohesive devices) between low and high proficiency levels of African 
American writers across modes. In the quantitative analysis, it was found 
that low-rated (1-3) essays had a greater number of grammatical errors 
than did the high-rated (4-6) essays. The following variables were 
counted and calculated for each essay: total number of words, total num- 
ber of clauses (sentences), words per sentence, and errors occurring in 
the use of verb tense, verb form, subject verb agreement, pronoun and 
comma. Summaries of the features are given in Tables 1 and 2. Of par- 
ticular interest to this study was the way in which African American stu- 
dents organized and structured information in the two modes. For the 
analysis of organization, each student essay was read and analyzed using 
Milic categories of logical relations to identify the coherent arrangement 
of sentences in the text. The writers of low-rated essays (1-3) and the 
writers of the high-rated essays (4-6) used the same organization pattern 
when they wrote in both modes. 


Syntactic Structures 

Analyses of the samples revealed frequent use of a variety of fused or 
run-on sentences containing 20 to 38 words. Fragments, which were 
punctuated as sentences, appeared frequently in the 1-3 level papers. 
Misuse of the comma accounted for numerous run-on sentences. 

The results in Table 1 present a developmental pattern and sequence 
in the number of sentences, the number of words, and average words per 
sentence, which increased systematically from level 1 through level 6. In 
addition, Table 1 presents a decreasing occurrence of fragments and 
awkward constructions as the level of proficiency increased. The table 
also reveals the differences in the number of words of the shortest sen- 
tence and the longest sentence written at each proficiency level. 


Table 1: Syntactical Structures of African American Students’ Text 


Category Levels 
2 3 4 5 6 
| | 
Number of (a) 905 1015 1225 1485 1980 1942 
Words (b) 62] 750 879 1040 1170 1232 


Continued on next page 
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Table 1 (Continued) 
Number of Sen- 719 83 94 102 «#110 = =123 
tences 52 58 66 75 88 96 
Average Words 11.45 12.23 14.0 14.55 16.1 15.8 
per Sentence 11.9 12.9 13.3 14.0 13.3 12.8 
Shortest 6 5 8 9 10 8 
Sentence 4 4 5 4 4 5 
Longest 38 39 37 38 49 46 
Sentence 7 9 10 9 8 9 
Number of 10.8 8.2 7.0 Ad 4.3 35 
Awkward 4.1 4.2 3.1 3.4 3.9 3.7 
Constructions 

Number of 29 14 10 4 4 5 
Fragments 8 7 8 3 z 2 
Number of Co- 172 195 245 315 373 4i1 
hesive Devices 134-147 163 184 206 223 
Average Cohe- 2.17 234 271 3.09 339 3.34 
sive Devices per 2.57 2.53 247 2.44 2.34 2.32 
Sentence 

Average Length 185 203 245 297 356 388 
of Essays 124 150 176 208 230 246 
Average Senten- 13.1 13.8 15.6 17.0 183 20.0 
ces per Essays 10.4 +=11.6 13.2 15.0 176 19.2 


(a) narrative mode (b) expository mode 


Grammatical Variations 

In Table 2, the frequencies and percentages of types of grammatical er- 
rors are presented for each proficiency level. A number of errors ap- 
peared persistently in the African American students’ writing at the low 
proficiency level (CUNY Scale 1-3). 

The common errors involved incorrect use of verb forms (VF) and 
verb tense (VT). The subjects often used present tense for past tense, 
past tense for perfect tense and present participle for past and present 
tense. In addition to the verb tense/form errors appearing In the writing 
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samples, there were instances of faulty tense shift (TS), and subject-verb 
agreement (SV) errors. The frequency of verb forms and verb tense er- 
rors were analyzed. 


Table 2: Grammatical Errors in African-American Students’ Text 








Levels 

Types of | 2 3 4 § hb 

Errors f f f r é6f f 
Verb Tense (a)8.5 24.5 9.0 10.1 5.6 10.00 
(b) 6.2 8.3 49 3.4 1.0 2.38 
Verb Form 12.4 12.0 95 125 4.0 11.0 
9.1 6.9 52 49 3.7 2.61 
Subject/Verb 100 76 11.9 184 198 11.7 
Agreement 74 = 43 6.5 6.2 35 8 86.2Y 
Tense 8.0 8.4 5.1 Ag 7.3 7.0 
Shift 5.9 4.8 2.8 1.6 1.3 1.64 
Comma 10.6 16.0 16.3 29.0 26.0 17.0 
(Splice) 7.8 9.1 8.9 9.8 4.6 4.02 
Pronoun 16.8 10.8 13.9 8.6 17.5 13.6 
Agreement 12.4 6.2 7.6 2.9 3.1 3,22 
Pronoun 10.9 6.6 53 3.9 2.3 7.0 
Case 8.1 3.8 2.9 13 1.4 1.65 
Fragments 29 14 10 4 4 5 
8 7 8 3 2 2 
Run On Sen- 74 80 111 48 #473 8.0 
tences 54 46 61 16 £13 1.9 
Fused 11.5 136 161 67 #91 12.2 

Sentences 8.5 7.8 8.8 2.3 1.6 2.9 


(a) narrative mode 


(b) expository mode 
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Comparisons Across Modes of Milic Categories 

Table 3 presents the frequencies and percentages of usage by African 
American subjects of Milic’s categories when subjects wrote in the nar- 
rative and expository modes. A comparison of the data results presented 
in Table 3 shows two general trends emerging between the narrative and 
expository modes in terms of (a) the total number of sentences produced 
across modes and (b) the frequencies and percentages of the Milic cate- 
gories used across modes. The group used more sentences when writing 
in the narrative mode than when writing in the expository mode. When 
African American subjects produced written text on a particular topic 
and in a specific mode, they developed their thoughts and ideas in a sen- 
tence sequence that created an “unbroken linear” pattern. If the frequen- 


Table 3: Frequencies and Percentages of Sentences of Milic Logical 
Categories of African American Students in the Narrative and 


Expository Modes 
Narration Expository 
Category f (%) Category f (%) 
Initial 34 (6) Initial 30 = (7) 
Additive 25 (4) Additive 24 = (6) 
Adversative 6 (1) Adversative 8 (2) 
Alternative 3 (1) Alternative 4 £1) 
Explanatory 443 (74) Explanatory 326 (74) 
Illustrative 59 (10) _ Illustrative 28 = (6) 
Illative 12 (2) Illative 12 (3) 
Causal 9 (2) Causal 3 ~6(1) 


cp gc el 
Total 591 (100%) 435 (100% 


ency of occurrence of this sentence type of Milic’s logical categories 
were plotted graphically, the results would produce a linear pattern (rep- 
resenting 75% of the total sentences produced in the narrative and ex- 
pository modes) for the African American writers. 


Comparisons Across Modes of Cohesive Devices 

The structure of a text is achieved through the use of syntactic and se- 
mantic links (cohesive devices) between elements in the text. In the low- 
rated essays, a cohesive device of some type occurred once every 2.1 
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words; in the high-rated essays, a device occurred once every 3.4 words, 
a difference in mean frequency of 1.3 words. In the low-rated narrative 
essays a cohesive device of some type occurred once every 2.1 words; in 
the high rated narrative essays a device occurred once every 3.4 words, a 
difference in the mean frequency of 1.3 words. Likewise, difference in 
the mean number of the cohesive device per sentence appears, with 2.5 
devices per sentence in the low-rated expository essays and 2.3 devices 
per sentence in the high-rated expository essays. On the average, the sen- 
tences in the high-rated essays were 4.1 words longer than those in the 
low-rated essays. Dividing the number of cohesive devices in an essay 
set by the number of words in that set produced an index of cohesive 
density. In the high-rated narrative essays, 39.7% of all words contrib- 
uted to explicit cohesive devices by only 23.5% of the words in the low- 
rated narrative essays contributed to such devices. In the high-rated ex- 
pository essays 42.5% of all words contributed to explicit cohesive de- 
vices, while only 26.4% of the words in the low-rated expository essays 
contributed to such devices. 


Table 4: Frequencies and Percentages of Cohesive Devices of 
African American Students in the Narrative and Expository Modes 





Narration Expository 
Category f (%) Category f (%) 

ee 
Reference 431 (25) Reference 279 (26) 
Substitution 85 ~=—s (5) Substitution 65 (6) 
Conjunction 403 (23) Conjunction 269 (25) 
Lexical 780 (46) Lexical 442 (42) 
Ellipsis 12 (1) Ellipsis 8 = (1) 

a 
Total 1711 (100%) 1063 (100%) 


Table 4 reports the frequencies and percentages for each category of 
cohesive devices used in the narrative and expository modes. African 
American students used a total of 1,711 cohesive devices when writing 
in the narrative mode and 1,063 total devices when writing in the exposi- 
tory mode. 

When comparing the percentages of cohesive devices occurring in the 
narrative and expository modes, differences were observed between the 
total number of cohesive devices used, but no differences appeared in 
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the percentages of devices used across modes. In both modes, lexical de- 
vices were used most frequently and elliptical devices used least fre- 
quently. In the narrative mode, subjects used 780 lexical items represent- 
ting 46% of the total number used and 442 lexical devices comprising 
42% of the total number used. In both modes, elliptical items accounted 
for only 1% of the total number. 


Conclusion 

The findings reported in this study support the conclusion that the cul- 
ture/language background of a person influences his/her writing, as char- 
acterized by (a) organizational structure, (b) the use of cohesive devices 
in the written language he/she produces when writing in the narrative 
and expository modes, and (c) that a particular text or mode may exhibit 
a tendency to use a certain category and frequency of cohesive devices 
(Norment 1984). It is important to note the differences in the number of 
cohesive devices used in the narrative and expository modes. The re- 
searcher suggests several explanations for this occurrence. The low and 
high proficiency level writers might use different types of cohesive de- 
vices for the differences in the number of cohesive ties reported for each 
proficiency level. The number and types of sentences used by subjects of 
different proficiency levels may have produced different syntactic pat- 
terns, thus affecting the frequency use of cohesive devices. African 
American students wrote 591 sentences in the narrative mode and 435 in 
the expository mode, totaling 1,206 sentences. 

African American writers used a similar organizational pattern when 
writing in the narrative and expository modes, as measured by the frequ- 
ency of use of Milic logical categories. Three categories predominate in 
narrative and expository writing, namely, explanatory, illustrative, and 
initial. The written language samples produced by African American 
subjects included in this study contain identical frequencies of use of 
cohesive elements in both the narrative and expository modes. African 
American subjects used lexical devices most frequently in both modes; 
next, they used, in decreasing order, substitution, conjunctive, and ellip- 
tical devices in the two modes. 

The empirical evidence presented here provides a linguistic descrip- 
tion of features of the written language of African American students at 
different proficiency levels and in two rhetorical modes. This study pro- 
vides evidence that mastery of written language skills is developmental 
as exhibited through the frequencies and percentages of errors appearing 
at different levels of writing produced by subjects. Verb form and verb 
tense errors simply declined as proficiency level increased (so did tense 
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shift, pronoun case, and fragments); subject-verb agreement errors, com- 
ma splice, pronoun agreement, run-on sentences, and fused sentences de- 
clined at higher proficiency levels. 


Implications 


The results of this study have led the investigator to make several sug- 
gestions regarding the teaching of writing to African American students. 
First, because proficiency in writing has significant effects on the aca- 
demic performance of the students, it is apparent that analyses of syntac- 
tic relationships within paragraphs and in different modes of discourse 
are useful in helping writing teachers to design more appropriate and ef- 
fective writing tasks. It seems appropriate to recommend that teachers 
develop knowledge of African American students’ linguistic competency 
and linguistic environments so that they may be able to plan activities to 
improve African American students’ writing. Activities and strategies 
aimed at identifying cultural language influences should be developed, 
and models for instruction in the various modes of discourse should be 
designed. Jt is important that curriculum specialists and teachers develop 
writing curricula for students that include activities and strategies based 
on African American students’ cultural and linguistic background. 


Notes 


*] gratefully acknowledge the scholarship of Molefi K. Asante, Robert B. Kaplan and 
Geneva Smitherman, whose ideas have influenced this study. I also thank Gloria Basma- 
jian, Brenda M. Greene, Greg Carr and Rita Brause for their support and assistance. | 
would especially like to thank the faculty and students at CCNY and Temple University 
who strive for Kujichagulia to determine our destiny. 


| For the African American communicator, symbol in discourse is the structure of the 
rhetorical condition itself. Structure becomes a from of discourse; apart form its charac- 
ter, in the words of a discourse (Asante, 1987, p. 22). 


2 A more circular system of thought is implied in Afrocentric rhetoric, one with numerous 
elements united in a grand movement towards freedom of the mind, the irrepressible will 
to harmony (Asante, 1987, p. 171). 


3 A euro-linear construction, situated in a stimulus-response ideology, places responsibil- 
ity on both the sender and the receiver of a message’s content and expression. This view 
explicates form in the common sense of order of sentence structure—in effect, the syntac- 
tical dimension (Asante, 1987, p. 22). 


4 The Whorf hypothesis suggested that languages not only report information but shapes 
our perceptions of reality (linguistic relativity). Linguistic communities differ in their per- 
ceptual experiences of the environment around them. Language functions like a filter, 
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thus molding our perceptions of reality. Whorf also suggested that language determines 
thought (linguistic determinism). See Whorf, B. L. (1956) Language, Thought and Real- 
ity. Cambridge, Mass., MIT Press. 


> Africans (African Americans) believe that the community makes, creates or produces 
the individual. Therefore, unless the individual is corporate or communal, he or she does 
not exist. 


° Ball (1991, 1992) suggested that three patterns might emerge in the expository language 
of African American students: circumlocution, narrative interspersion, and recursion. The 
circumlocution pattern is characterized by a series of implicitly associated topics with 
shifts that are lexically marked only by the use of and. Narrative interspersion Is a pattern 
or a subpattern embedded with other patterns, e.g., a narrative text interspersed within an 
expository text. The recursion pattern is created when a discourse (presents) a topic and 
then restates it using different words or images [events]. 


’ Givon (1983) suggested that thematic continuity is the overall matrix for all continuities 
in the discourse. ... The thematic paragraph is by definition about the same theme. Most 
commonly, it also preserves topic and action continuity. However, topics/participants 
may change within the discourse without necessarily changing either action continuity or 
theme continuity. And action continuity may change without necessarily changing the- 
matic continuity. 


8 See, in particular, Kaplan (1966) and Norment (1984) for further discussion of cultural 
differences in students’ writing. 


? One view of culture is that it consists of “conceptual structures” that create the central 
reality of a people, so that they “inhabit the world they imagine” (Geertz 1983); or that 
culture consists of “elements which are defined and differentiated in a particular society 
[community] as representing reality. Culture is not just shared, it is intersubjectively 
shared, so that everyone assumes that others see the same things they see (Schneider 
1976). 


'0 The cohesive grammar of Ebonics has features shared with popular English and with 
other dialects of English. However, the most significant fact is that it has some features 
which are found only among Ebonic speakers. ...The interaction of African languages 
with English dialects has not been shown to be significant in the singularity of certain 
grammatical rules present in Ebonics (Asante 1990, pp. 236-37). 


"The African worldview is defined by the guiding principles (ethos) of “oneness with 
nature” and “survival of the group.” The African worldview suggests that African thought 
and wisdom operate on the premise of complementarity, “interconnectedness” and “syn- 
thesis” as the foundation of natural functioning and order (Nobles, 1986). The African 
worldview is communitarian in all its aspects. Africans believe: (1) in a world of experi- 
ence based on harmony and balance between the superhuman and human communities; 
(2) that people are part of the natural rhythm of nature and that they are one with nature; 
(3) in unity between the sacred and the secular; (4) in a Supreme Being and ancestral rev- 
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erence; (5) interaction between the individual and the group; and (6) in Nommo, the 
power of the spoken word, 


- Gumperz et al. (1984) reported that the oral cohesive devices used by a basic writing 
student whose language contained features of AAE could not easily be translated to ex- 
pository prose [and narration] because of grammatical constructions, use of culturally 
specific idiomatics, expressions and lack of explicit thematic procession, and signaling 
devices. 


" Most linguists acknowledge the “legitimacy” of African American English (AAE), 
Black English (BE), Black English Vernacular (BEV), Black English Dialect (BED) and | 
its place among the languages of the world as a correct, grammatical, normal mode of 
communicating African American culture. 


'* The prototypical language of African Americans has been named Ebonics in order to ‘ 
distinguish it from English (Asante, 1987, p. 35). 


° For further discussions of AAE or BEV influence on students’ writing performance 
see: Hartwell, P. (1980). “Dialect Interference in Writing: A Critical View.” Research in 
the Teaching of English, 14, 101-18; Lipscomb, D. H. (1978). “Perspectives on Dialects 
in Black Students’ Writing.” Curriculum Review, 17, 167-9; Morrow, D. H. (1985). 
“Dialect Interference in Writing: Another Cultural View.” Research in the Teaching of 
English, 19, 154-80; Scott, J. C. (1981). “The Influence of Spoken Language Patterns on 
the Writing of Black College Freshmen.” Urbana: National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish; Wilson, A. (1985). “Black Dialect and the Freshman Writer.” Journal of Basic Writ- 
ing, 4, 44-54; Wolfram, W. and Whiteman, M. (1971). “The Role of Dialect Interference 
in Composition.” Center for Applied Linguistics, Washington, D.C., Ed 045971. 


ee el a 


'© Cooper (1977) suggested that cultural and dialect differences affect the writing style of 
African American writers in several different ways. Some stylistic features, such as hy- 
percorrection that involved confused word choice, grammatical deviation, or incorrect 
word order, were undesirable in spite of the fact that they indicated a knowledge of the 
formality of writing and a desire to acquire a more learned tone. Other culturally based 
stylistic aspects of writing, however, were indicative of cultural history and values. These 1 
included extensive use of imagery in expository and argumentative writing, presentation 
of a rhythmic pattern in writing, and a tendency toward personal involvement in the con- 
tent of the writing. These elements of style were unique and should be retained in student 
writing as valid manifestations of different language usage preferences. 


'’ Because of the limitation of the number of pages permitted for this article, a complete 
description of the procedures was omitted. Requests for information of the method, pro- 
cedures, materials, and instrumentation should be addressed to the author at the Depart- 
ment of African American Studies, 813 Gladfelter Hall, Temple University, Phila., PA 
19122. 


'§ The Milic Logical Categories show relationships between one sentence and the next. 
Under this system, the types of sentences (logical relations) and the symbols that are used 
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as a framework for analysis are as follows: ( ) Initial, the first sentence of a paragraph; (+) 
Additive, a proposition that has no organic relation with its predecessor (AND); (-) Ad- 
versative, a proposition that changes the direction of the argument (BUT); (0) Alterna- 
tive, a proposition that may be substituted for the previous one (OR); (=) Explanatory, a 
restatement, definition or expansion of the previous proposition (THAT IS); 
(x) Illustrative, an instance or illustration (FOR EXAMPLE); (:) Illative, a conclusion 
(THEREFORE); (!) Causal, the cause for a preceding conclusion (FOR). It should be 
noted that the connectives shown in parentheses are prototypic and may not always be 
those used by the writers themselves. The categories identify the sequential arrangement 
and relationship of sentences in written text (Milic 1969:21). 


'? Halliday and Hasan (1976) defined cohesion as part of the system of language used as 
a linguistic device for text construction. The semantic unity of a text is achieved by 
means of syntactic and semantic links between pairs of elements in the text, a pre- 
supposing element and a pre-supposed element. They suggested that a particular text or 
rhetorical mode may exhibit a tendency toward the use of some devices more than others. 
They defined five different categories of cohesive devices for English: (1) Reference- 
Cohesion (r) is the relation between an element of the text and something else it points to 
with reference to which it is interpreted. Anaphoric personal reference represents a single 
system—person I, we, you, he, she, they, one, it. The reference is within the sentence and 
is determined by the structure of the sentence (Halliday and Hasan 1976:56). 
(2) Substitution-Cohesion (#) can perhaps best be defined as the replacement of one item 
by another. The substituted item has the same structural function as that for which it sub- 
stitutes. A written text can have any grammatical substitution: nominal, verbal, or clausal 
(Halliday and Hasan 1976:88-141). (3) Ellipsis-Cohesion (Q) is defined as something 
left unsaid. Something in the structure permits the presupposition that something has not 
been said but is understood. In general, ellipsis occurs when something that is structur- 
ally necessary is left unsaid; there is a sense of incompleteness with it (Halliday and 
Hasan 1976:143). (4) Conjunction-Cohesion (c) represents semantic links between the 
components of a text. Conjunctions function cohesively across sentence boundaries jin- 
tersententially] or within sentence boundaries {intrasententially]. (Halliday and Hasan 
1976:191—203). (5) Lexical-Cohesion (L) is achieved through the selection of vocabulary 
items. Reiteration is the use of general nouns having the same referent as the item that 
they presuppose. The same referent may be identical (repetition), inclusive (synonym) 
ee (superordinate), or unrelated (general word). (Halliday and Hasan 1976:223- 
1), 


20 

A general observation about the five types of devices: they all relate to formal features 
of a text; none makes reference to content. Effective communication and (in some initia- 
tive sense) cohesion seems to depend on content and the pacing [spacing] of information 
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Cultural Preference and the Expository 
Writing of African-American Adolescents 








Arnetha F. Ball* 


Research by linguists and educators confirms the observation that aspects of the 
African-American experience are reflected in the grammatical, phonological, 

lexical, and stylistic features of African-American English and in the patterns of 
language use, including narrative, found in African-American speech communi- 
ties. This study goes beyond prior research to investigate and characterize what 
Hymes refers to as the preferred patterns for the “organization of experience” 
among African-American adolescents. The results of the study revealed that, al- 
though subjects from several ethnic backgrounds stated a preference for using 
vernacular-basal organizational patterns in informal oral exposition, African- 

American adolescents, in contrast to a group of Hispanic-American, Asian- 

American, and European-American adolescents, reported a strong preference for 
using vernacular-based patterns in academic writing tasks as they got older. 

These findings suggest that the organization of expository discourse is affected 
by cultural preference and years of schooling and that preference for organiza- 

tional patterns can be viewed as an obstacle to or as a resource in successful 
literacy-related experiences. 
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Within the last few years, national concern about the quality of literacy 
programs in public schools has stirred interest in the oral and written 
skills of linguistically diverse students. Persistent trends of low aca- 
demic achievement, high drop-out rates, and low graduation rates among 
African-American college students have focused attention on the oral 
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; and written skills of this population in particular. The dismal state of 
| African-American students’ academic achievement in traditional settings 
" is well-documented (Gibbs, 1988). Despite modest nationwide improve- 


ment on standard measures of achievement in the 1970s and 1980s, Afri- 
can-American students continued by the early 1990s to lag significantly 
behind their European-American counterparts in all academic subject ar- 


eas. 

The fact that many African-American students speak a vernacular 
that is distinct from standard academic English may contribute to prob- 

lems in school performance. This vernacular, referred to as African- 


American English (AAE) or Black English Vernacular (BEV), is a vari- 
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ety of English spoken primarily by lower- and working-class African 
Americans. It is a logical and systematic variety of English characterized 
by certain linguistic features (e.g., particular uses of auxiliary verbs, un- 
inflected be, and multiple negation) and associated with conventional- 
ized uses of language (e.g., ritualized speech acts like “playing the doz- 
ens,” “sounding,” or “signifying”) that distinguish it from academic, as 
well as mainstream, American English. Referring to society’s view of 
African-American English speakers’ conventionalized uses of language, 
Erickson (1984) noted that African-American English represents a “cul- 
turally patterned style of discourse that ranks low in prestige in the 
United States” (p. 84). 

Over the past three decades, much research has focused on aspects of 
the African-American English linguistic code, including investigations 
of the variation between full, contracted, and zero forms of inflected 
copula and the auxiliary be as well as analyses of suffix /-s/ variation. 
Far less attention, however, has been given to culturally related ways of 
using this variety of English in oral and written expository forms. This 
omission from research is perplexing, especially because researchers 
such as Britton (1975) and Applebee (1981) have reported that exposi- 
tory writing accounts for 63% to 85% of adolescents’ writing activity in 
U.S. and British schools and because there is a steady increase in the 
demand for competence in oral and written exposition as students pro- 
gress through the educational system. 

Focusing on African-American adolescents’ stated preferences for 
certain textual patterns in written exposition, the current study inves- 
tigates the influence of culture on the organization of ideas in a text fol- 
lowing the scheme proposed by Calfee and Chambliss (1987a). This inv- 
estigation of organizational patterns focuses on the strategies and 
conventions these students indicate they prefer for dividing, ordering, 

and relating discourse content. 
Framework for the Study 
Discourse theorists have generally conceptualized the notion of text 
macrostructure in two ways: (a) text structure as the organization of 
ideas in a text and (b) text structure as the organization of various sec- 
tions within a text. Van Dyk and Kintsch (1983) and Meyer (1985) have 
defined text structure as the organization of ideas in a text. Their ana- 
lytical structures are multilayered, with higher layers conceptually super- 
ordinate to lower ones. Van Dijk and Kintsch have concentrated on how 
readers organize their mental representations of text and reader compre- 
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hension. They proposed a comprehension model in which readers turn 
each sentence into a proposition as they read and then link those proposi- 
tions into coherent text bases that match the meaning of the text. In this 
model, readers constructing macrostructures make use of relevant text 
schemata to determine what information should be included. Although 
van Dijk and Kintsch explained that readers use text schemata to decide 
how to form macrostructures, they did not specify what those text sche- 
mata might look like or how the macrostructure might differ from text to 
text. Van Dijk and Kintsch’s work has been useful in helping researchers 
understand what readers are doing as they read, but their discourse the- 
ory has not given much guidance in identifying particular text patterns or 
providing criteria for judging the adequacy of text structures (Calfee & 
Chambliss, 1987b, p. 6). 

Meyer (1985) also defined text structure as the organization of ideas 
in a text. She developed a taxonomy of text patterns, identifying the text 
structure as the logical connections among ideas as well as the subordi- 
nation of some ideas to others. Meyer called the structure in a text the 
content structure and explained that it represents the underlying logic 
and message of the text. She proposed five common patterns among con- 
tent structure and maintained that these different patterns show different 
ways people think. According to Meyer, the mental representation of the 
expert reader has a structure parallel to the text’s content structure. One 
disadvantage associated with both van Dijk and Kintsch’s and Meyer’s 
approaches is that in order to schematize ideas, these theorists started 
with a propositional transformation of the text information and then or- 
ganized those translations of the text into a hierarchy (Calfee & Cham- 
bliss,1987b, p. 1). 

Calfee and Chambliss (1987a), on the other hand, focused on the or- 
ganization of various sections within the text. They defined texture as 
“the pattern resulting from certain, elements linked according to an over- 
arching theme” (p. 1). The Calfee and Chambliss analytical structures 
are also multilayered, but the highest level is the pattern of organization 
for the entire text with lower layers representing the independent organ- 
izational patterns of each section. In descriptive exposition, Calfee and 
Chambliss diagrammed texts as lists, topical nets, hierarchies, or matri- 
ces depending upon how the author organizes the information. Figure | 
shows the four patterns. These diagrams can be used to schematize the 
organization of the text content and to evaluate its design. 

Using the Calfee and Chambliss text analysis approach, analysts can 
identify poorly designed texts with incomplete patterns as a result of 
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empty cells or nodes left in a diagram. They can also identify overly 
complex patterns (e.g., a matrix with 14 discrete points in one dimen- 
sion) or incoherent combinations of patterns (e.g., a linear string, a ma- 
trix, and a list all in one text) (Calfee & Chambliss, 1987b). Finally, they 


an identify texts that are well-designed according to the Calfee and 
Chambliss schema. 











TOPICAL 
LIST NET . 
[LF-O-0-0-O 
Attributes of one or more Attributes of an object 
objects are enumerated. are linked by association. 
MATRIX f{ ee HIERARCHY 
aA canes 
Attributes are organized accord- Sets of objects and their attributes 
ing to points along two or more are linked by super- and subordina- 
dimensions. tion. 


Figure 1: Calfee and Chambliss Diagrams of Descriptive Expository Text Structures 
Source: Adapted from Calfee and Chambliss (1987a, p. 364). 


Calfee and Chambliss (1987a) have identified expository text struc- 
tures that educators attempt to teach students as a foundation for school- 
based literacy. For that reason, I refer to these structures as academic- 
based expository text structures. Figure 2 shows the Calfee and 
Chambliss (1988) multilayered structure of an expository text. At the 
lower levels, a piece of exposition may contain functional Structures, in- 
cluding introductions, transitions, and conclusions, as well as rhetorical 


structures, including descriptive and sequential text structures. Accord- 
ing to Calfee and Chambliss, if the writer decides to create a piece of 
exposition that is primarily descriptive, its rhetorica] 
of a list, topical net, hierarchy, or matrix. 


pattern may be that 
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EXPOSITION 


Functional Rhetorical 


INTRO. TAANS. CONCLU. DESCRIPTION SEQUENCE 





List Topical Hierarchy Mairlx Linear Branching Falling 
O-0-0-0-0 Net String Tree Dominoes 
600-00 P-P--G 





Figure 2; Calfee and Chambliss Multilayered Structure of an Expository Text Source: 
Adapted from Calfee and Chambliss (1988). 


A list pattern simply enumerates attributes of the main topic and pro- 
vides very few links to tie the text together. Although orderly, the list 
lacks an overall linking structure. Topically organized, the topical net 
groups attributes according to association and adds meaningful links 
within the text. Hierarchies group objects according to their attributes 
and add links based on superordinate relationships of information in the 
text. Matrices organize attributes according to discrete points along two 
or more dimensions. The hierarchy and matrix patterns specify orderly 
links that allow for the efficient organization of large amounts of infor- 
mation. 

Calfee and Chambliss (1987a, p. 364) also identified functional de- 
vices that serve to link the separate pieces of a text into a whole. These 
devices include introductions that foreshadow both the content and its 
organization and provide requisite background knowledge, transitions 
that link separate sections with one another, topic sentences that indicate 
where in the rhetorical pattern a particular piece of content fits, and con- 
clusions that summarize the content and its organization and signal the 


end of the piece. These are aids that help readers construct accurate men- 
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tal representations of a text. Calfee and Chambliss suggested that authors 
of well-designed texts use these devices. 


How Culture Influences the Language of African Americans 
The oral language most students use in everyday settings with their peers 
can be characterized as informal! A shift from such informal language to 
formal academic language is required in classroom displays of knowl- 
edge, especially written displays. This requirement does not usually 
cause a problem for students whose informal language patterns are simi- 
lar to formal academic language, as is the case with many middle-class 
students whose families employ strategies associated with school-related 
literate traditions in the home (Heath, 1983, chap. 7; Tannen, 1982, p. 3). 
However, when students’ patterns of informal language use differ widely 
from teachers’ academic expectations, difficulties often arise. The re- 
search of Michaels (1981) and Rose (1990) confirmed that students may 
be denied access to key literacy experiences depending on the degree to 
which students and teachers fail to share discourse conventions. 

Current sociocognitive views of literacy recognize that variations in 
the organization of different text structures may be influenced by cul- 
tural contexts and expectations of language use. A sociocognitive per- 
spective provides a broad view of literacy that does not focus on reading 
and writing abilities alone. Instead, it emphasizes communication skills 
that result from particular language and literacy behaviors that are val- 
ued and practiced by different cultural groups, in this case, the Afri- 
can-American adolescent community. It recognizes that an individual’s 
literacy learning is shaped by the social contexts in which it is embedded 
and can best be understood in relation to those social contexts. 

The experiences of many African Americans distinguish them from 
other ethnic groups, both culturally and linguistically (Smitherman, 
1977). Baugh (1989) provided a brief review of these experiences when 
he stated that, historically, from the period of the slave trade until well 
after the landmark 1954 Supreme Court ruling on school desegregation, 
language policies in the United States were systematically designed to 
restrict African Americans’ equal access to quality education and written 
literacy. He explained that these practices not only isolated African Am- 
ericans socially and linguistically but also forced them to rely heavily on 
oral communication in their everyday interactions. Educators observe 
this reliance on strategies of oral communication (as well as other lin- 
guistic features, ¢.g., variations in the use of the copula be in AAE, 
which cannot be explained by reference to earlier language policies) 
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whenever they interact with students who are native speakers of African- 
American English. 

Researchers who have looked at communication in African-American 
communities have used a variety of approaches to investigate its linguis- 
tic features. These approaches have focused on phonological, lexical, or 
syntactic features as well as on style and discourse forms (e.g., rapping, 
story telling, etc.). These researchers agree that a majority of African 
Americans share some aspects of a style of speaking that distinguishes 
them from mainstream and academic American English speakers. This 
style of speaking is commonly referred to as African-American English 
(AAE). Smitherman (1977), Cooper (1980a, 1980b), and Kochman 
(1981) confirmed that systematic differences in language style are evi- 
denced in African-American populations as a result of cultural experi- 
ences, and research on speech events (Hymes, 1974; Kochman, 1981), 
the art of Black preaching (Cook, 1985; Heath, 1983; Rosenberg, 1988), 
and the logic of nonstandard English (Labov, 1969/1972) has docu- 
mented audiences, forms, and functions of AAE. 

In 1971, Golden and Rieke’s research analyzed the persuasive de- 
vices African Americans have used to accomplish strategies of assimila- 
tion, separation, and revolution. They proposed that there is a “black” 
way of saying things. Using the texts of addresses, sermons, essays, in- 
terviews, debates, and letters, Golden and Rieke demonstrated rhetorical 
approaches African Americans have used over a 300-year period. They 
suggested that most African Americans have a sense of oral communica- 
tion that differs from that of mainstream American English speakers in 
several ways. For example, the African American continues to stress 
persuasion to motivate and mobilize campaigns to attain freedom, iden- 
tity, or “the good life.” Golden and Rieke concluded (1971) that “there is 
a unique quality in black rhetoric ... a unity of purpose and a potential 
instrumentality among the various aspects of black rhetoric” that de- 
mands broad analysis of the communicative and rhetorical devices used 
(p. 15). The research of Erickson (1984) and Heath (1983) supported the 

notion that AAE speakers tend to have a keen sense of oral communica- 
tion, It may be this heightened sense of oral communication and reported 
preference for using an oral tradition (Cooper, 1980a, 1980b) that consti- 
tute a primary difference between African-American adolescents” eX- 
pository organization patterns and those of academic American English. 
The research of Gumperz, Kaltman, and O’Connor (1984) explored 
the relationship between communication styles similar to those used in 
African-American communities and the academic exposition of African- 
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American students. Their research showed that the oral cohesive devices 
used by a basic writing student whose language contained features of Af- 
rican-American English could not easily be translated to expository 
prose because of grammatical constructions, use of cultural-specific 
idiomatic expressions, and lack of explicit thematic progression and sig- 
naling devices. Gumperz et al. (1984) concluded that styles of speaking 
that conform to generally accepted academic conventions are more eas- 
ily transferred to expository prose than are other styles, such as those 
with numerous AAE characteristics. Such findings suggest the need for 
research that goes beyond text description and seeks to generalize about 
the abstract knowledge of discourse strategies that African Americans 
use. 


Academic Expository Texts 

In order to produce responses to teacher instruction and academic as- 
signments, middle school and high school students must recognize and 
employ the text patterns of academic expository prose. The primary 
forms of such writing are book reports, summaries, and essays. Without 
skill in these writing tasks, students experience difficulty in formal 
schooling. Halliday (1978) pointed out that most problems of educa- 
tional failure are not linguistic problems but problems associated with 
making transitions from familiar to unfamiliar discourse communities in 
school settings. An important task, therefore, for researchers and practi- 
tioners alike is to investigate properties and demands of different dis- 
course communities and ways that individuals can master the conven- 
tions of discourse in mainstream contexts such as schools. Such research 
might improve our understanding of the problems of educational failure 
that are associated with African-American adolescents. 


Setting, Participants, and Method 

In traditional academic exposition, a text topic will be followed by 
elaboration on that topic. Calfee and Chambliss (1987a) have listed four 
organizational patterns used in descriptive expository texts—patterns 
that schools attempt to teach students as a foundation for academic liter- 
acy (see Figure 1). The impact of culture on organizational patterns is 
not addressed in the Calfee and Chambliss account of organizational 
structure. 

An examination of patterns of oral language used by African-Ameri- 
can ministers (Cook, 1985) and observed in Black street speech (Baugh, 
1983) guided me in a previous investigation of organizational patterns in 
the oral and written discourse of academically successful Afri- 
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can-American high school students (Ball, 1990). In that study, | pro- 
posed that three patterns might emerge in the expository language of Af- 
tican-American students: circumlocution, narrative interspersion, and 
recursion. 

The circumlocution pattern is characterized by a series of implicitly 
associated topics with shifts that are lexically marked only by the use of 
and (Ball, 1990; Michaels & Collins, 1984). Students employing this 
pattern of organization were “not simply free associating or skipping 
from topic to topic in a random and unmotivated manner” (Michaels & 
Collins, p. 224). Rather, they were linking the anecdotes implicitly to a 
topical event or theme that was not overtly stated but that had to be in- 
ferred from the series of personal anecdotes. Thus, thematic develop- 
ment was typically accomplished through anecdotal association. This 
pattern is visually represented as a circumlocution pattern to depict ways 
in which the speaker discusses a topic, then diverts to discuss a related 
but different topic. 

Figure 3 offers a visual representation of the pattern and a high 
school student’s written example of the pattern. The writer, instructed to 
write an informal letter to a friend, discussed three topics that I contend 
are all related to summer. Summer would be a logical time to take a 
long-planned trip to Mexico even though finances and failure to obtain 
driver’s licenses make such a trip impossible. Because both of these 
young women have taken the necessary courses, summer is an ideal time 
for them to get their licenses. Finally, summer means a summer job, and 
the writer’s current work schedule does not permit her to check out the 
“gorgeous guys.” Obviously, determining the overarching theme of such 
a text requires many kinds of knowledge about the context of text pro- 
duction—in this case, the time of the year—as well as a willingness to 
look outside the text for connections among ideas in the text. This organ- 
izational pattern is commonly observed in the colloquial speech of per- 
sons from various ethnic groups; in this study, it also occurred in the 
writing of African-American students. 


Friend, 


| [can still remember when we were freshmen and we planned to take a trip to 
Mexico. As soon as either one of us learned to drive we were gonna take off 
south of the border. I’ve been looking forward to it for three years and that’s why 
I’m so disappointed that we can’t go. It’s just that I know that we’re gonna have 
to be shelling out the big bucks for our senior (year). 1 mean, with the prom 

grad-night, pictures, etc, 
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2 Speaking of teaming to drive, when are we going to get our licenses. I 
thought I was bad because I took safety ed and drivers training in November 
1988. But you’re worse. If I’m not mistaken, you took them both in June, ‘88. So 
I’m jammin’ compared to you. I guess we’re both just too lazy to go down to the 
DMV. 


3 Speaking of lazy, I don’t want to work mornings. I hate having to get up early 
just to feed cinnamon rolls to grouchy, half-awake, old people. I’d rather keep 
working afternoons and evenings when all the gorgeous guys drop in on their 
lunch breaks ... 


Circumlocution 



















1 3 
Trip to Hours for 
Mexico summer 






job 


Driver's 
license 
2 


Figure 3: Vernacular-Based Expository Text Structure: Circumlocution Pattern 


Narrative interspersion is a pattern, or a subpattern embedded within 
other patterns, in which the speaker or writer intersperses a narrative 
within expository text. | have chosen to represent the narrative by 
smooth-flowing, curved lines of an oval interspersed within the pattern 
that represents the structure of the rest of the text. Figure 4 contains a 
visual representation and sample text of a topical net with a narrative in- 
terspersion written by an African-American high school student. The 
numbers one, two, and three to the left of the student’s text represent 
three topics related to black self-destruction. Here the embedded narra- 
tive is used to clarify or elaborate on a point or to link the subject matter 
to + spam opm related to topic number two. 

€ use of this pattern in the exposito iti -: 
American students differed from dorms on heme tps Aoki 
' 4 Narrative as an example or 
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as a kind of evidence in the academically accepted mainstream pattern. 
The African-American students either relied on narrative to carry the 
main point of the text or they failed to distinguish narrative used as an 
example or evidence from the main point itself. The recursion pattern Is 
one in which the speaker discusses a topic and then restates it using dif- 
ferent words or images. Figure 5 presents a visual representation of this 
pattern and an excerpt from Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr.’s speech titled 
“How Long? Not Long.” King uses a recursive pattern to drive his point 
home and to give special emphasis to his message. He states the basic 
idea that he wants to emphasize, that “no wave of racism can stop us.” 
He then repeats that same message five times using different specific im- 
ages. The repeated syntactic structure and parallel reinforcing images 
characterize the pattern. This technique is commonly used in the tradi- 
tion of Christian biblical texts (Rosenberg, 1988) and by African-Ameri- 
can adolescents in conversational speech to add emphasis or to make a 
particular point. 

Narrative interspersion, circumlocution, and recursion represent three 
vernacular-based organizational patterns commonly used in Afri- 
can-American communities. These patterns have not previously been de- 
scribed. They were formulated as a result of my investigation of oral fea- 
tures in students’ informal exposition and oral expository patterns used 
by African-American ministers. Initial investigations revealed that Afri- 
can-American students also use the narrative interspersion and circumlo- 
cution patterns in written discourse. Although observed in oral dis- 
course, the recursion pattern has not yet been observed in the students’ 
written prose. 

The current study was based on participant observation, collection of 
texts within students’ naturally occurring informal contexts, and experi- 
mental intervention in classroom settings. The study first introduced stu- 
dents to the concept of expository text patterns and showed them the 
visual representations depicted in Figures 1, 3, 4, and 5. Students were 
then asked to demonstrate their ability to identify the organizational pat- 
terns found in various texts and indicate their preferred patterns for com- 
pleting conversational tasks versus written academic tasks. The research 
questions guiding the study were (a) What organizational patterns do 
students from varying ethnic backgrounds say they prefer? and (b) How 
successful are these students at identifying organizational patterns? 
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_ Narrative Interspersion: 
student tells a personal experience 
as an example. 


Sets of objects and their attributes are linked by super- and subordination. 


! Hey girl ...what’s up? ... I guess I want to talk to you about “Self Destruction.” 
Personally, I don’t know anyone who uses drugs but I do know people who are 
hard headed and ignorant. And we both know girls who are always in trouble. . . . 
Too many girls out there are getting pregnant and using drugs. At the same time, 
they don’t care. And all this stuff about “colors,” you know Red and Blue, Chrips 
and Bloods ... That’s all B.S. Just another reason to shoot a brother. It’s like 
Kool Moe Dee said, “I never ever ran from the Klu Klux Klan, and I shouldn’t 
have to run from a Black man ... cuz that’s ‘Self Destruction.” It’s a serious trip 
how most violence to Blacks is done by Blacks. 


2 Then there’s descrimination between Blacks because of lighter and darker 
shades. Like when people call me “white girl” before, of course, I got this tan. 
I’m sort of glad that I’m not light anymore. But, I’m still teased by the way I talk 
because it’s too proper. But that’s Just the way I talk. One night I was talking on 
the phone to my boyfriend, when some of his friends started to talking to me on 
the phone. Whenever they’d talk to me, they’d assume I was white. The first time 
they did that, it really made me mad. But I don’t get mad anymore. I’m used to it. 
It gets me mad when they think that I’m better than them. But I don’t think that. 


3 And another thing I hate is drugs. That’s stupid too. Drugs ruin people’s lives 
and it’s even worse that people are willing to die for them.... 


Figure 4: Vernacular-Based Expository Text Structure: Narrative Interspersion Pattern 


i. 
Di 
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Yes, we’re on the move now, 
and no wave of racism can stop us; 
and the burning of our churches will not deter us, 
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and the bombing of our homes will not dissuade us 

and the beating and the killing of our clergymen and young people will not divert us. 
The wanton release of their known murderers will not discourage us. 

We’re on the move now! 


eee a 





Figure 5: Vernacular-Based Expository Text Structure: Recursion Pattern 


Subjects 

One hundred two students from five urban classrooms participated in the 
study. Subjects included male and female students from diverse ethnic 
groups and levels of academic achievement. Forty-four Afri- 
can-American, 27 Hispanic-American, 11 Pacific Islander, 10 Asian- 
American, and 9 European-American students participated. Fifty-five of 
these students were female, and 47 were male. The sample of 102 stu- 
dents included 67 intermediate (5/6th) grade students and 35 high school 
students. Two 5/6th grade classes were located at the same inner-city, 
predominantly African-American and Hispanic-American public inter- 
mediate school in a working-class community. The third 5/6th grade 
classroom was located in an ethnically mixed parochial school in a 
working-class community. The 9th and 11th graders were students in an 
inner-city, predominantly Hispanic-American, public high school located 
in a third working-class community. Cumulative grades based on report 
cards for the academic school year were averaged to determine students’ 
level of academic achievement. Fifty-six students, those with an overall 
grade point average of 2.7 to 4.0 (on a 4-point scale), were classified as 
higher achievers. Forty-six students, with an overall grade point average 
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of 0 to 2.6, were classified as lower achievers. These grade point average 
cut-off points were selected in an effort to achieve a balanced sample. 


Materials 


I designed 16 written passages of comparable length based on topics of 
interest to African-American adolescents in order to assess students’ 
ability to identify organizational patterns. Topics were determined 
through a survey of 25 African-American students. The survey results 
indicated that rap music, African-American history, community issues 
(i.e., the drug situation), and sports were among the most frequent topics 
of interest. Using these topics, I created one passage on each topic. The 
initial texts were organized in a topical-net pattern. Next, the topical-net 
passages on each topic were rewritten to represent other types of organ- 
izational patterns: matrix, narrative interspersion, and circumlocution. 
Every effort was made to maintain the primary features of the original 
passage so that the main variation among the texts was the organiza- 
tional pattern rather than some other feature of text or content. 

In total, sets of texts on four topics were created: rap music, African- 
American history, drugs, and sports. Each set contained four texts: one 
in a topical-net pattern, one in a matrix pattern, one in a narrative inter- 
spersion pattern, and one in a circumlocution pattern. One set of texts 
containing four passages on a single topic was presented to a classroom 
of students during each of four classroom visits (see Appendix A for 
sample texts). As Appendix A illustrates, the bottom of each page listed 
the four possible organizational patterns. 

In each case, texts were read aloud to the entire class to eliminate the 
possibility that reading ability might influence the students’ ability to 
complete the task. Students were instructed to circle the organizational 
pattern of the text appearing on that page. Each student could receive a 
total of 16 points for identifying the organizational pattern of all 16 texts 
correctly. 

I asked students to rank patterns in order to determine thejr reported 
preferences for organizational patterns when completing oral and written 
expository tasks. Ranking sheets were designed to allow students 
their preferred patterns for informal conversation with friends 
preferred pattern for completing writing assignments in class 
pendix B). 


to rank 
and their 
(see Ap- 


Procedures 


The study consisted of a series of visitations to the five urban class- 
rooms. After an initial period geared toward establishing rapport with 
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the students, collecting background information, and making observa- 
tional field notes in the classrooms, I conducted an instructional program 
with the students. During the instructional program, I trained students to 
recognize the organization patterns represented in Figures 1, 3, and 4. | 
included two mainstream academic-based organizational patterns—the 
topical net and matrix—and two vernacular-based organizational pat- 
terns—the narrative interspersion and circumlocution patterns. I then 
gave students opportunities to practice identifying the various organiza- 
tional patterns by having them identify the patterns of written passages 
on practice worksheets and writing their own passages in different pat- 
terns. 

When training the students to recognize the organizational patterns, I 
tried to simplify the vocabulary and prevent confusion stemming from 
labels for the various patterns by allowing students to assign their own 
names to the patterns. Names offered by the students included “web- 
cluster” for the topical net, “weave” for the matrix, “everyday talk” for 
the circumlocution, and “a story inside” for the narrative interspersion. 
These names emerged after students saw the visual representations of 
each pattern and heard my description of each pattern. Using a sample 
set of texts, students received training to increase their ability to identify 
the organizational patterns correctly. Once students appeared comfort- 
able with the task, I presented the texts to the students in sets of four 
over a 4-week period. One package was presented each week (Week 1, 
“Rap Is Here To Stay”; Week 2, “Sports”; Week 3, “Drugs”; Week 4, 
“African-American History”). 


Results 


The first question for this study was “What organizational patterns do 
students from varying ethnic backgrounds say they prefer?” Table | in- 
dicates the responses to this question. All students, regardless of ethnic- 
ity or grade level, reported a preference for using the vernacular-based 
organizational patterns when completing conversational tasks. Forty- 
eight percent of the students reported a preference for the circumlocution 
pattern, and 30% reported a preference for narrative interspersion. Aca- 
demic expository patterns were much less popular for conversational 
tasks. Only 10% of the students indicated a preference-for using a topical 
net pattern for conversational tasks and 12% for a matrix. 

Looking at students preferred patterns for organizing academic writ- 
ing tasks according to ethnicity and grade level, however, shows that Af- 
rican-American high school students’ reported preferences were distinct 
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from other groups. One hundred percent of the African-American high 
school students reported a preference for using vernacular-based patterns 
for academic writing. Only 56% of the non-African-American 5/6th 
graders, 43% of the African-American 5/6th graders, and 27% of the 
non-A frican-American high school students reported preferences for us- 
ing the vernacular-based organizational patterns for academic written 
tasks (see Table 1). 

These reported preferences and understanding of the task by African- 
American high school students were corroborated by survey and inter- 
view data collected from 20 African-American inner-city high school 
students (Ball, 1991). The survey data revealed that, although 88% of the 
respondents considered themselves to be AAE speakers much or all of 
the time, 71% felt they had to change their words and language use in 
order to produce academically successful compositions. The interview 
data revealed that many African-American high school students felt that 
“when we write, everything shouldn’t have to be perfect. If teachers tell 
us to write about our feelings, they should accept the way we put our 
feelings down” (p. 69). 
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Figure 6: Students Reporting Preferences for Academic-Based Patterns to Organize Con- 
versational Versus Academic Written Tasks 
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Table 1: Students' Reported Preferences for Organizational Patterns 
When Completing Conversational Versus Academic Written Tasks 
Conversational tasks 





Academic written tasks 
Pattern Vernacular-based Academic-based Vernacular-based Academic-based 
type — 
Narrative Narrative 

Circum- inter- Total Topical Total |} Circum- _inter- Total Topical Matrix Total 
Pattern locution — spersion % net Matix % | locution — spersion %o net Yo 
_ African-American students 
5/6" grade 15 10 71% 3 7 29% 7 8 43% il 9 57% 
H.S. 5 4 100% 0 0 0% 8 l 100% 0 0 0% 


Total % of African-American students 





45% 32% 771% 7% 16% = 23% 34% 21% 55% 


25% 20% 45% 
Non-A frican-American students 


5/6"grade 19 4 72% 5 4 28% 5 13 56% 7 1 44% 

HS. 10 13 88% 2 12% 3 4 27% 13 6 73% 

Total % Non-A frican-American students — 
50% 29% 79% 12% 9% 21% 14% 29% 43% 35% 22% 57% 

Overall 48% 30% 10% 12% “23% 25% 30% 22% 

totals 
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Figure 6 shows that whereas all students indicated a low preference 
for using academic expository patterns when organizing conversational 
tasks, African-American high school students indicated a distinctly low- 
er preference than any other group for using these patterns when orga- 
nizing academic written tasks—a trend that moves away from a prefer- 
ence for the patterns reinforced by traditional classroom teachers. In 
fact, this group of students indicated that they do not prefer to use the 
traditional academic-based patterns for either task. As Figure 6 illus- 
trates, African-American high school students preferred academic-based 
patterns 0% of the time for both conversational and academic written 
tasks. 

Analysis of variance performed on subjects’ reported preferences for 
writing tasks revealed that the differences between African-American 
and non-African-American students were significant. Differences in the 
preferred written pattern scores revealed a significant main effect for 
students’ ethnicity, F(1,102) = 6.221, MS, =1.519, p< .01. The ethnicity 
by grade level interaction was also Significant, F(1,102) = 12.378, MS, = 
3.022, p < .001. Differences for preferred organizational pattern when 
completing conversational tasks were not significant. 

The second research question was “How successful are these students 
at identifying texts’ organizational patterns?” Most students were suc- 
cessful at this task. On the average, alls cores were high, indicating that 
most students were capable of comprehending the concept of organiza- 
tional patterns and identifying texts organized in a variety of patterns. 
Over 80% of the higher-achieving 5/6th graders, higher-achieving high 
school students, and lower-achieving high school students identified at 


least 60% of the 16 sample tests correctly. Forty-two percent of the low- 
er achieving 5/6th grade students identified at least 60% of the 16 sam- 
ple texts correctly. 


A Model of Expository Discourse Patterns 


In a related study (Ball, 1991), I investigated teachers’ ratings of texts 
organized in varying organizational patterns. Teachers scored texts writ- 
ten in vernacular-based patterns (narrative interspersion and circumlocu- 
tion) lower than those written in academic-based patterns (topical net 
and matrix). The fact that African-American high school students pre- 


ferred organizational patterns that differ from the expository patterns 
that teachers reward in schools 


: may constitute an obstacle to successful 
classroom display of knowledge 


a 


= 
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The educational implications of the findings reported in this article 
and in Ball (1991) for African-American high school students who seem 
not to prefer using academic-based patterns for formal academic tasks 
deserve further study. To guide this investigation, I propose a Model of 
Expository Discourse Patterns that accommodates issues of culture. 

Smitherman (1977), Golden and Rieke (1971), Cooper (1980a, 1980 
b), and Kochman (1981) confirmed that systematic differences in lan- 
guage style are evidenced in African-American populations as a result of 
cultural experiences. Hinds (1983), Hymes (1981), and Scollon and 
Scollon (1981) documented particular patterns of content organization in 
the discourse of culturally diverse populations. I propose that speakers of 
AAE who, because of their cultural and linguistic experiences, rely on 
oral discourse features may indicate vernacular-based preferences in ex- 
pository patterns that have not been recognized previously. The model 
focuses on channel, purpose, register, and cultural preferences—com- 
ponents that contribute to sociocognitive investigation of expository lan- 
guage use (see Figure 7). 

Although topic and audience are important factors in expository text 
these two elements were controlled in the research that inspired the mod- 
el and are therefore not represented as separate factors here. These ele- 
ments should, however, be given serious consideration in research that 
investigates the structuring of expository texts. If one assumes that topic 
and audience are specified, Figure 7 represents the notion that discourse 
channel, purpose, register, and cultural preferences affect the structure of 
expository texts. 


Channel 

The model begins by showing that an individual must select a desired 
channel for conveying his or her message. In oral language, the speaker 
is able to rely on immediate feedback from an interlocutor. Semantic and 
pragmatic information is signaled through prosody, physical context, 
gesture, and paralinguistic cues. The written channel provides none of 
these resources. The writer does not have the benefit of moment-to-mo- 
ment feedback about whether the point is getting across to the reader. 
Also, with the written channel, syntactic and lexical means must be used 
to specify referents, indicate semantic and pragmatic connections be- 
tween propositions, and give thematic cohesion to the discourse. 


Purpose 


Like Gumperz et al. (1984), I focused on the “stretch of discourse” as the 
unit for analysis in my research. This unit of analysis consists of several 
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sentences or, as Gumperz et al. (1984) explain, a “string of utterances 
that reflect the accomplishment of a communicative task” (p. 4). Narra- 
tion, explanation, description, and evaluation are speech activities with 
communicative tasks or goals. A discourse will be structured by the 
speaker or writer in service of such a goal, and the hearer or reader will 
interpret the discourse in light of expectations arising from recognition 
of that goal. 


(once the topic and audience have been chosen) 
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Figure 7: A Model of Expository Discourse Patterns 
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Britton (1975) proposed a discourse classification system based on 
the function, or purpose, of the discourse. That system had three subcate- 
gories that were later refined by Applebee (1981). They included lan- 
guage used to inform or persuade (transactional/informational), language 
used to present an experience in a literary form (poetic/imaginative), and 
language that focused on the interests, activities, and feelings of a writer 
(expressive/personal). This study focused on language used for a trans- 
actional/informational function, to record or convey information or 
ideas. Subcategories within this function range from reporting to sum- 
marizing, analyzing, and theorizing. 

Future research must consider the unit of analysis and purpose of the 
exposition investigated. Additionally, the prompts used should be care- 
fully designed because they strongly influence whether students produce 
exposition that simply presents information as a listing of attributes or 
provide a more detailed analysis or explanation. Tasks that call for ana- 
lytic expository discourse should be designed to build upon students’ 


background knowledge. 


Register 

According to Halliday and Hasan (1976), register is “the set of mean- 
ings, the configuration of semantic patterns, that are typically drawn up- 
on under the specific conditions, along with the words and structures 


that are used in the realization of these meanings” (p. 23). In stylistics 
and sociolinguistic research, register refers to a “variety of language de- 
fined according to its use in social situations, ¢.g., a register of scientific, 
religious, OF formal English” (Crystal, 1990, p. 261). Future research 
needs to explore students’ ‘nformal as well as academic registers. 


Cultural Preferences and Expectations 

Research on inter-ethnic discourse has confirmed that successful co- 
mmunication depends on participant expectations and an inferential pro- 
cess by which participants judge the goals of the communicative task. 
Because research further indicates that these perceptions and interpreta- 
tions may vary with cultural background (Abrahams, 1970, 1976; Fas- 
old, 1978; Labov, 1972; Tannen, 1984), these factors must be seriously 
considered ‘1 research that investigates expository organizational pat- 


terns. 
Resulting Organizational Patterns 

the organizational patterns use 
be expanded to reflect cultural 


Investigations of d by African-American 
influence on organiza- 


adolescents must 
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tional patterns. Among the vernacular-based patterns, the model in- 
cludes, but should not be limited to, the circumlocution, narrative inter- 
spersion, and recursion patterns that grew out of my (Ball, 1991) re- 
search. 


Discussion 
This study examined adolescents’ ability to identify organizational 
patterns and their stated preferences for such patterns in informal con- 
versation and in written academic expository discourse. The study re- 
vealed no major differences between 5/6th graders’ preferences for writ- 
ten expository organizational patterns and those rewarded in mainstream 
American academic settings. However, African-American high school 
students’ responses suggested major differences between the written ex- 
pository organizational patterns they preferred and those reinforced in 
mainstream American academic settings. Additionally, although younger 
(5/6th grade) African-American and non-African-American students did 
not indicate a difference in preference for grouping of organizational 
patterns when completing oral conversational and written academic 
tasks, high school African-American students indicated very different 
preferences for organizational patterns from non- African-American high 
school students. African-American high school students indicated a 
strong preference for using vernacular-based organizational patterns 
(narrative interspersion and circumlocution) for academic written as wel] 
as conversational tasks. Non-African-American high school students in- 
dicated a preference for using academic-based expository organizational 
patterns (topical nets and matrices) for written tasks in school and ver- 
nacular-based organizational patterns for conversational tasks. 
| Certainly, students and teachers should be made aware of systematic 
differences in preferred patterns students use in classrooms. The un- 
tapped language resources of AAE speakers should be examined as a ba- 
sis for enriching learning activities in classrooms with students from di- 
verse cultural backgrounds. Discourse preferences, which are influenced 
by both social and cultural experiences, can have positive or adverse af- 
fects on students’ academic experiences. An important task, therefore 
for practitioners and researchers alike, is to investigate the clei hir 
between students informa] lan : , =e 
@e | guage and the demands of academic dis- 
course in schools and to explore ways of helping student sae 
ee = —— discourse successfully, ee 
nowledge can provid ee 7 
that encourage ‘artic soa maretathn ~ educational programs 
vey ACTOSs racial and social boundaries. 
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Curricula can then be designed to use students’ informal registers in 
learning activities. Such activities can help students build upon and ex- 
pand their repertoire of registers to include those that schools want stu- 
dents to learn. Students can continue to use their informal language pat- 
terns while acquiring competence in new academic registers. These 
kinds of curricula mandate further research on creating bridges between 
patterns used in students’ home discourse communities and those re- 
quired for school success. 

Perhaps a final task facing researchers is some thoughtful reflection 
on the expository forms of current research reporting and the goal of 
making research findings useful in pedagogical practice. Literacy in the 
1990s is a central public idea; a highly diverse student population in 
public schools is widely acknowledged. Basic research across a number 
of disciplines bears considerable relevance to these issues. Yet, for what- 
ever reasons, the research has not made its way into the classrooms. Per- 
haps the expository style of research reports and academic journals lim- 
its the access of those outside specialized areas of study to their research 
findings. Social scientists engaged in basic research on language use 
may thus want to reflect on the discourse styles of their own writing in 
order to take up the challenge of presenting information to audiences 
that include educators, policymakers, parents, and students. 


Appendix A: Sample Texts Used to Assess Students’ 
Ability to Identify Texts’ Organizational Patterns 





Text Structure Quiz 


Name: Date: _ School: 
Directions: Read each passage and circle the type of text structure you think it represents. 


Inspiring Figures in Black History 

History tells of many Black champions who spent their lives fighting to better the 
lives of others. First I will share some information with you on how they were inspired by 
memories of their own hard times. Then I will share some information with you about 
how they used their talents to fight for others. Finally I will share some information with 
you on how they fought for equal rights for all people. 

First of all, many people in Black history remembered when they had hard times. 
These memories inspired them to help others. Mary McLeod Bethune and Frederick 
Douglass both overcame hard times to become famous. Douglass was a former slave who 
became a world famous author, speaker, and fighter for human rights. Bethune was the 
daughter of former slaves and a field worker herself who became a college president. 
Their memories of poverty and seeing Blacks being treated badly motivated them to fight 
for equality for all. 
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Secondly, most Black champions used their ability to speak well to inspire others to 
join in the fight against discrimination. Douglass and Bethune were both good speakers. 
They were also very convincing. They spoke in front of many large groups of people. 
They were very devoted and put their lives in danger to speak many times. 

Finally, these champions worked for their fellow Americans in many ways. They or- 
ganized groups like the NAACP and other organizations to fight for the rights of freed 
slaves, women, and the youth. They fought for Civil Rights bills and for equal food, edu- 
cation, and housing for Blacks. Their help wasn’t just given to the Black man, but to all 
people. They felt that we should not base any man’s rights on the color of his skin. 

These champions in Black history fought to break down barriers against equality. 
Their unselfishness and devotion to the true principles of democracy make them some of 
history’s most inspiring heroes. 

(circle one) This text pattern is: 1. circular pattern 2. matrix 3. narrative inside 4. web 
clustering 


(Note: This text is organized in a web clustering/topical net pattern.) 


2 Inspiring Figures in Black History 

History tells of many Black champions who spent their lives fighting for the rights of 
Blacks, for human rights, and for equality and peace. Among these champions were Mary 
McLeod Bethune and Frederick Douglass. They both overcame hard times to become 
famous. 

But the struggle for the rights of Blacks had may set-backs. For instance, a law called 
“Plessy versus Fergusen” said that it was alright to have separate schools and separate 
everything else for Blacks and Whites. This law really hurt the fight for equal rights for 
Blacks, Hispanics, Asians, and women. 

Mary McLeod Bethune and Frederick Douglass did all they could for everybody. 
They supported the NAACP, women’s rights and students’ rights. They helped on the 
Underground Railroad and helped not just Black people but all people to fight for human 
rights and equality. 

For another thing, groups like the KKK were against racial equality. They felt that 
one race is superior to another and don’t believe in interracial marriage. Why can’t peo- 
ple marry anybody they like? This is supposed to be a free country, isn’t it? The KKK 
have killed a lot of people over these issues and caused a lot of misery in this country. 
We all have our own preferences, but racial prejudice never benefits anyone. 

Black champions in history have fought to break down barriers against 
Their unselfishness and devotion to the true principles of democracy have m 
some of history’s most inspiring heroes. 

(circle one) This text pattern is: 1. circular pattern 2. matrix 3. narrative inside 4. web 
clustering 


(Note: This text is organized in a circumlocution pattern.) 


equality. 
ade them 


3 Inspiring Figures in Black History 
History tells of many Black champions who spent their lives fighting for the rights of 
Blacks, for human rights, and for equality and peace. Among these champions, Mary 
McLeod Bethune is often compared to Frederick Douglass. Like him, she overcame many 
obstacles to rise to become famous. While Douglass, a former slave, became a world fa- 
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mous author, speaker, and fighter for human rights, Mary McLeod Bethune, once a field 
hand, became a college president and award winner. 

Born in 1875, Mary McLeod Bethune was the seventeenth child of former slaves 
who had become sharecroppers in South Carolina. Schooling was hard to come by, but 
Mary waled the five miles to school when it was open and studied hard. She got a schol- 
arship to go to college and became a teacher herself. She taught in many schools and 
opened a school that later became the Bethune-Cookman College. In her work for human 
rights she supported the NAACP, fought for women’s rights and students’ rights, and 
served as advisor to the President of the United States. Mary McLeod Bethune believed 
in fighting against discrimination. Her philosophy is summed up in a phrase she often 
used when speaking to Black audiences: “This is our day!” 

Born in Maryland in 1817, Frederick Douglass was taken from his mother at an early 
age and went hungry many times. He saw many slaves treated mean and sometimes 
killed. He decided to fight against slavery. At age twenty-one, he escaped by borrowing a 
sailor suit and some free papers. Schooling was so hard to come by that he never received 
a formal education. He was self-taught, but he spoke eloquently against the horrors of 
slavery. In his work for human rights he helped on the Underground Railroad and fought 
for the rights of Blacks during and after the Civil War. He encouraged not just Black 
people but all people to fight for human rights and equality. His philosophy was that “If 
there is no struggle, there is no progress.” 

These champions in Black history fought to break down barriers against equality. 
Their unselfishness and devotion to the true principles of democracy make them two of 
history’s most inspiring heroes. 

(circle one) This text pattern is:1. circular pattern 2. matrix 3. narrative inside 4. web 


clustering 
(Note: This text is organized in a matrix pattern.) 


4 Inspiring Figures in Black History 

History tells of many Black champions who spent their lives fighting to better the 
lives of others. Among these champions, the story of Frederick Douglass stands out as a 
shining example. A former slave, Douglass overcame many hard times to become world 
famous. 

Fred was born about 1817. He was better off than most of the other slaves because 
his Grandmama Betsey and Grandpa Isaac got to take care of him during the early years 
of his life. Unlike many slave children, he got lots of food and love during those years. 
When he was about 7, he had to go to work at the plantation. There he was treated mean 
and almost starved to death. 

One sunny Saturday morning in the spring when he was about 10, Fred was dressed 
‘n a clean shirt and his first pair of pants. He was put aboard a ship bound for Baltimore. 
The beautiful water and the exciting city was like a fantasy-land to him. A sailor took 
Ered to his new house. When Fred saw Mr. and Mrs. Auld and their son, Tommy, smile 
at him, he knew fate had been kind to him. Instead of sleeping on the ground, he go to 
sleep on a straw bed. He had clean clothes and food in his belly. Here, Fred began to 


learn how to read and write. 
When he was about 16, h 
never forgot what it felt like to 


e was sent back to the plantation to hard times again. But he 
be treated like a real person instead of an animal. He de- 
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termined in his heart that he would someday be a free man and that he would fight for the 
rights of others. 

Champions like Douglass in Black history fought to break down barriers against 
equality. Their unselfishness and devotion to the true principles of democracy make them 
some of history’s most inspiring heroes. 

(circle one) This text pattern is: 1. circular pattern 2. matrix 3. narrative inside 4. web 
clustering 
(Note: This text is organized in a narrative interspersion pattern. ) 


Appendix B: Ranking Sheet for Indicating Preferences for 
Organizational Patterns Used When Completing Different Tasks 


After reading the 4 texts, please rate the text patterns in order according to the ones 
you like best for writing in class. (1= the one you like the best for writing in class. 4 = the 
one you like the least for organizing your own writing. ) 

____circular pattern (gets off the point; or goes around in circles) 

____ matrix (compares 2 or 3 things) 

___ narrative inside (has a personal story in the report) 

___web clustering (each paragraph describes another point about the main topic) 
Why do you like your #1 answer the best for writing? 

Now, please rate the text patterns in order according to the ones you like best for talking 
to your friends outside of class. (1 = the one you like the best for speaking. 4 = the one 
you like the least for organizing your own speaking. ) 

——ircular pattern (gets off the point; or goes around in circles) 
matrix (compares 2 or 3 things) 

___narrative inside (has a personal story in the report) 
web clustering (each paragraph describes another point about the main topic) 
Why do you like your #1 answer the best for talking to your friends? 


Notes 


* Author’s Note: Support for my research has been provided by the Woodrow Wilson 
National Fellowship Foundation, Spencer Dissertation-Year Award, and the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council. I would like to thank Robert C. Calfee, John R. Rickford, Kenji 
Hakuta, and John Baugh for their help on this project. I alone am responsible for any 
shortcomings herein. 











' The National Assessment of Educational Progress publication, America’s Challenge: 
Accelerating Academic Achievement, a Summary of Findings from 20 Years of NAEP 
(1990), reported that minority students, particularly African Americans, have made sub- 
stantial progress since 1970 in narrowing the gap between their performance and that of 
their European-American counterparts. Nonetheless, the differences remain high—by age 
17, these students are the equivalent of two grade levels below the norm in reading and 
four grades below in science. 


* The adolescents whose patterns of time usage and social interactions were reported in 
Csikszentmihalyi and Larson (1984) spent 52% of their time with peers. Informal talk 
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about topics familiar to those present has been shown to constitute the largest portion of 
talk among peers who make up voluntary social units (Romaine, 1984, pp. 182-195). 
Such topics call for informal oral language use that differs sharply from the language re- 
quired for usual classroom displays of information in expository written form. 
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Teaching about Black English: 
An Annotated Syllabus 








Kikanza Nuri Webber 


Introduction 


Courses on Black English are usually offered by departments of ethnic 
or Afro-American studies. Sometimes they are cross-listed with the lin- 
guistics department, and even less frequently, they are offered as part of 
teacher education programs. The focus and content of these courses vary 
with the background of the instructor. They may be semester-long dis- 
cussions about how “whitey” is trying to rip-off Black culture by rappin 
to their students, hittin’ on their women, and playin the dozens with each 
other; where no readings are assigned because Black English is an oral 
language; and where the term papers are merely the most recent and rib- 
ald versions of Stagolee and the Signifyin Monkey. Or, the course may 
be a study of socio-linguistics where Black English is mentioned only 
during the lecture on ethnic dialects. 

The language of Afro-America is an important area of study in the 
field of sociolinguistics. Research in this area has implications for teach- 
er education programs, developmental language arts programs, writing 
and oral language programs in secondary and post-secondary schools, 
and in the study of Afro-American cultural development since the Dias- 
pora. That courses on Black English are even considered at some univer- 
sities is significant. Since the 1979 Ann Arbor decision, more courses 
and workshops are being offered. Therefore, it is time that serious atten- 
tion be directed to the content of these courses. For the mis-education 
that is the result of transmitting incorrect or incomplete information on 
Black language is worse than the educational void created by no infor- 
mation at all. 

Courses should be designed to meet the academic needs of the stu- 
dents enrolled in them. Although there is a core of information which 
should be included in any Black language course, the syllabus for “Black 
English-201” offered by ethnic studies, should differ from the education 
department’s “Teaching Speakers of Black English-350.” That body of 
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information essential to any course on Black English is identified in this 
paper. Additionally, the appropriate variations on the theme for courses 
offered by departments of ethnic studies, linguistics or education are out- 
lined. Finally, recommended readings—for the teacher as well as the 
student—are discussed. This paper is not a review of relevant literature; 
rather, it is an annotated syllabus. It is organized as course proposals and 
detailed syllabi commonly are: course title, rationale, purpose, object- 
tives, texts, lecture topics, assignments and bibliography. Subordinate to 
each of these headings is information appropriate for one of three ap- 
proaches to teaching about Black English: ethnic studies, linguistics and 
education. The information in this paper is presented to provide the nec- 
essary direction for developing substantive, departmentally appropriate 
and academically rigorous courses on the language of Afro-America. 


Course Title 


The titles of the courses are important, especially for new or controver- 
sial courses. “Bilingualism and the Black Child,” for example, is mis- 
leading since the term bilingual carries its own political and pedagogical 
baggage outside of the realm of Black English. Although words like bi- 
lingual and ebonics in course titles signal the political leaning of the in- 
structor or the department, they also confuse or alienate Students who 
would benefit from such a course. Ideological discourse should be post- 
poned until the required minimum number of students have paid their 
tuition. Titles, however, should be adequately descriptive 
spective students as well as colleagues understand the gen 
the course and can infer some of the benefits of enrollment i 


Ethnic Studies 


The focus in an ethnic studies course would be on Black English as a 
manifestation of Afro-American culture, €.g., “Afro-American Langua e 
and Culture,” or “Black English: The Language and Its People.” identi 
fying the focus of the course by its title and descriptive statement in th 

departmental listings also diminishes the inevitable inter-densavtmrenial 
battles for territorial rights to course content and the concomitant acc 
sations of untenable, overlapping course content. a 


so that pro- 
eral focus of 
n it. 


Linguistic 

A linguistics department could offer “Introduction to Linguistics: Black 
English. In this course, basic linguistic theory would be inttsduned 
ing the language of Afro-America as the primary source f us- 
and research. | ~ Tor examples 
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Education 


Departments of education might consider a crosscultural approach— 
“Teaching Linguistically and Culturally Different Learners.” The focus 
of such a course would be on the relation of language to culture and 
would revolve around approaches to teaching speakers of other lan- 
guages and dialects. Afro-American, Afro-Caribbean, Hispanic and 
Asian are among the groups that could be selected for study in the 
course. Only two or three cultural groups could be covered adequately in 
a semester. 

Avoiding the term Black English in the title might be wise, for since 
the Ann Arbor case many teachers have assumed incorrectly that they 
must (1) learn to speak Black English in order to teach Afro-American 
children, or (2) teach Black English to their students. So, “Teaching 
Standard English Skills to Afro-American Children” ts preferable to 
“Teaching Speakers of Black English”; because it is less ambiguous. 


Rationale 
Afro-Americans are the closest to an extant, indigenous cultural group 
within the United States. This fact alone is reason for studying the peo- 
ple, their culture and their language. The dialect of English used by 70— 
90 percent of Black Americans has contributed to the development of an 
important branch of the discipline—socio-linguistics. Any linguist or 
student of a related field, should consequently know about the structure 
and use of Black English. In order to be effective instructors and to fa- 
cilitate the highest academic achievement of Afro-American youngsters, 
teachers must know about Black language and culture. They must also 
learn the best techniques for reaching standard English. Moreover, as the 
United States becomes more linguistically and culturally pluralistic, it 
behooves educators to learn about the group that comprises approxi- 
mately 30 percent of America’s public school population. 
Purpose 

The purpose of any course on Black English is to provide information 
about the historical development of Black American English, to familiar- 
ize students with the linguistic structure of Black English and to increase 
the students’ understanding of the cultural group which this American 
dialect reflects. Courses on Black English must be designed to inform, to 
increase awareness and to develop analytical skills. They must encour- 
age appreciation of cultural differences, enhance understanding of lin- 
guistic differences and improve pedagogical skills. They must also ex- 
pand the foundation of knowledge of the discipline, expose students to 
field research techniques and familiarize them with the vast body of the- 
oretical and empirical data on Black American English. 
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Course Objectives 


The course objectives reflect the goals of the department offering the 
course and the perspective from which the instructor approaches the top- 


ic. Any of the following could be included among the objectives for a 
course on Black English. 


Ethnic Studies 


After successfully completing this course, students will be able to: 


Describe the relationship of language to culture 

Explain the difference between a language, a regional dialect 
and an ethnic dialect 

Outline the historical development of Black American English 
Identify African languages from which Black American English 
is derived 

Give examples of Africanisms in Black English vernacular 
Describe and discuss the function of verbal games, Black 
preaching, Black audiences and Black kinesics to Afro-Ameri- 
can culture 

Give examples of common Black English grammatical feature 
Identify in their own speech and writing, features of Black En- 
glish. 


Linguistics 


After successfully completing this course, the students will be able to: 


Define the basic linguistic elements of a language, e.g., 
nemes, morphemes and syntax 

Describe the difference between a language and a dialect 
Outline the historical development of Black American English 
Give examples of common, Black English linguistic features 
Identify, in their own speech and writing, features of Black En- 
glish 

Record simple utterances in Black English and standard English 
using the International phonetic alphabet 

Identify in written speech samples the deep and surface struc- 
tures of Black English. 


pho- 


Education 


After successfully completing this course, students wi 


e 


Il be able to: 
Define the basic linguistic elements of a Jan guage 


Describe the difference between a language and a dialect 
Describe the relationship of language to culture 
Explain the role of teachers as transmitters of culture 
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e Explain the function of schools as agents of socialization to the 
dominant cultural values | 

e Distinguish between the deficient, disadvantaged and different 
theoretical approaches to describing Black English and its speak- 
ers 

e Discuss the research on Black English interference in the de- 
velopment of standard English language arts skills, 1.¢., speak- 
ing, reading, spelling and writing 

e Identify features of Black English in speech and writing samples 
of themselves and others 

e Demonstrate techniques for teaching oral language, reading, 
spelling and composition skills to speakers of Black English. 


Texts 

ooks on the topic are Black English, Its His- 
tory and Usage in the United States (Dillard, 1972 ), and Talkin and Tes- 
tifyin, The Language of Afro-America (Smitherman, 1977). Dillard em- 
phasizes the historical development and linguistic description of Black 
English. He provides a glossary of linguistic terms and an extensive bib- 
liography. His work has an index which is a useful tool for students’ re- 
view and independent research. Talkin and Testifyin 1s unique in that it 
not only gives examples of Black English, the text 1s written in both 
Black English and edited American English. It epitomizes flexibility on 
the speech continuum between the basilect and acrolect. It also graphi- 
cally demonstrates how codeswitching is used for emphasis, embellish- 
ment and affect in a context where edited American English is the norm. 
Talkin and Testifyin has an ‘ndex, a bibliography and appendices which 
include Black folk expressions and tests on Black English grammar. 


The most comprehensive b 


Ethnic Studies 

Talkin and T estifyin and Rappin and Stylin Out, Communication in Ur- 
ban Black America (Kochman, 1972) are recommended for texts in the 
Ethnic Studies course. Rappin and Stylin Out is a reader that covers a 
wide range of topics. It includes articles written by Holt, Johnson, 
Labov, and Abrahams, all of whom have made major contributions to the 
study of Black language style and usage. Ethnic studies students will en- 
joy “Black Kinesics™ (Johnson, 1969), and “Black Culture, Myth or Re- 
ality?” (Blauner, 1970) will stimulate lively discussion. “White English 
in Black Face, or Who 1973) and “The Shuf- 


Do I Be?” (Smitherman, | 
fling Speech of Slavery: Black English” (Morse, 1972) will introduce 
them to the politics of language. 


Abraham’s (1964) Deep Down in the 
Jungle, Negro Narrative Folklore from the Streets of Philadelphia could 
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be recommended to students interested in the toasts, rhymes and verbal 
games of urban Black men. 


Linguistics 

Dillard’s Black English is recommended for the linguistics course. The 
companion text Linguistics and Language: A Survey of Basic Concepts 
and Implications (Falk, 1978), is an introduction to linguistics which has 
a well-developed section on social dialects. Falk writes dearly and sim- 
ply, making each concept she introduces easily understood by the begin- 
ning linguistic student. Each chapter concludes with activities for further 
exploration of the topic. These exercises range in difficulty. Some will 
reinforce concepts for beginning students, and others wil] challenge the 
skills of an intermediate student. Africanisms in the Gullah Dialect (Tur- 
ner, 1949) is a classic study and should be recommended to students. 
Linguistics students should also read Labov’s Language in the Inner 
City: Studies in the Black English Vernacular (1972). 


Education 


Together, Dillard and Smitherman (1977) will provide the necessary 
foundation for teachers studying the language of Afro-America. Addi- 
tional readings may be taken from the many journal articles which have 
been published in the last decade. Education students should be directed 
to the Current Index of Journals in Education to identify reports of em- 
pirical studies on Black English in the classroom. The special issue of 
the Florida Foreign Language Reporter (Spring/Summer 1969) on 
“Linguistic-Cultural Differences and American Education” is a collec- 
tion of writing by the white linguists and educators whose work domi- 
nated the field in the 1960s. The Journal of Negro Education (Winter 
1983) is also a special issue on language and language education for the 
Black child. The contributors to this issue are the Black linguists and 
educators whose research dominated the field in the 1970s. Education 
students should also be encouraged to read material by Kenneth John- 
son, who emphasizes approaches to teaching Black English speakers, 
and Fred Williams, whose studies underscore the relationship of teach- 
ers’ attitudes toward language and students’ acquisition of standard En- 
glish skills. 

Supplemental Reading 

In all three courses, instructors can direct students to literature which 
contains accurate samples of Afro-American speech. Brasch (1981) and 


Sims (1982) are excellent resources for selecting literature and analyzing 
the dialogue for linguistic accuracy and cultural authenticity. Brasch dis- 
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cusses adult literature from the 1700s to the present, while Sims reviews 
children’s literature published between 1965 and 1979. Each describes 
in detail the criteria used to analyze the hundreds of works discussed. 

A list of selections from literature might include some of Paul Law- 
rence Dunbar’s dialect poetry, and James Weldon Johnson’s (1927) styl- 
ized sermons, God's Trombones. The humorous short stories in 
Langston Hughes’ The Best of Simple (1961) are written almost entirely 
in dialogue between Afro-Americans of various socio-economic classes. 
It provides excellent examples of the varying degrees to which Black 
English is used. Song of Solomon (Morrison, 1977) has wonderful pas- 
sages of dialogue that demonstrate the use of verbal games among urban 
Black men. Zhe Color Purple (Walker, 1982) uses the speech patterns of 
southern, rural Black women. James Baldwin’s books can be read to 
compare urban and rural speech patterns as well as changes in those pat- 
terns over the past 30 years: Go Tell It on the Mountain (1953), The Fire 
the Next Time (1963), If Beale Street Could Talk (1974) and Just Above 
My Head (1979). Students can also analyze the speeches of famous 
Afro-Americans for examples of Black American, oratorical style. 
Foner’s (1972) collection will provide a plethora of material. In addition 
to Foner, there are many collections of the speeches of Malcolm X and 


Martin Luther King available. 


Lecture Topics 
Each instructor has his or her own preferences for organizing a course on 
a session by session basis. A pedagogically sound approach includes a 
variety of activities so that the different learning styles of the students 
can be addressed. The lecture topics in Table 1 are taken directly from 
the learning objectives outlined earlier in this paper. Each topic warrants 
at least one class session and can be easily adapted to a week of activi- 
ties. The depth to which the topic is discussed is determined by the in- 
structor’s knowledge of and interest in the subject as well as the number 
of semester or quarter hours allotted to the course. The information can 
be presented by any combination of lecture, discussion, reading assign- 
ment, demonstration and student reports. 
Assignments 

s learn best when they are actively engaged in the learning proc- 
when they can establish the relationship of new in- 
formation to knowledge that has been acquired and generalizations = 
have been formed during past learning experiences. The mo a 
tive student participation is more work for the instructor. 4 e - 
however, include a semester during which real learning a he 
which students enjoy themselves while discovering and growing. 


Student 
ess. They learn most 
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assignments described in this section do not include the standard tasks 
found in course syllabi. Term papers and tests are the most predictable 
assignments. How many papers and what kind of tests are the criteria 
applied by many students when judging the difficulty of a course. Never- 
theless, they are appropriate evaluative activities in most university 
classrooms. Tests and papers, therefore, can be supplemented with a few 
of the following activities which are designed to heighten students’ 
awareness of language, to develop their listening skills and to encourage 
them to look beyond the library stacks and the campus boundaries for 
sources of knowledge. Though suggested for particular courses, almost 
any of the assignments would be an appropriate learning activity for 
each of the three courses. 


All Classes 
Collect samples of Black English, e.g., names of churches; boasts and 
toasts; current slang; specialized vocabularies such as those used in dor- 
mitories, among fraternity members, and used for describing such things 
as racial groups or leisure time activities; children’s rhymes and jump 
rope jingles. 

Conduct interviews to determine perception of English by a particular 
social or occupational group. “Seek information on attitudes, opinions, 
perceived cultural or social value, degree of use.” (See Orlando Taylor’s 
descriptions of the Language Attitude Scale). 

Translate Black English passages into edited American English. 

Read and report on a topic not covered in lectures or assigned read- 
ings. 


Ethnic Studies 

e Record all speech events in a 24-hour period, compare the formal- 
ity of the speech event to the degree to which Black English is 
used. 

e Keep a journal of how Black English is used by self and analyze 
for appropriateness, flexibility on the speech continuum and con- 
trol of code switching. 

e Analyze a formal speech for features of Black English and Black 
oratorical style, e.g., taking a test, repetition, grammar, rhymes, 
signifyin and call for testimony. 


3 
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Table 1: Sample Course Outlines 


| Ethnic Studies | 
What Is Language - Call and Response—From Work 
Songs to Sermons to Street Cor- 
__| ners 
Language, Social Dialects and The Kinetic Response 
Culture _ | 
| Black English and the African The Style of Black English— 


Dias | Toasts, Rhymes and Insults 
Black English Grammar—What | Social and Political Perspectives 
It Be Like — | 

| The Sound and the Message— Black English and American 
Phonology, Lexicon and Seman- | Education 
tics 





| ~ Linguistics — ee 
Language and Culture rganizations of a Grammar 
Introduction to Linguistics 








Words and Morphemes elish 
| Sounds and Sound Systems _| Language Acquisition 
Linguistics and Education 





Deep Structure and Transforma- 

tions _ 

| What Is Language Descriptive Research on Black 
| English 

Empirical Research on Black 

English 






















Language, Culture and the 
Teacher 









Historical Development of Black | Techniques for Teaching Oral 
English Language and Developmental 


Reading 
Black English and Afro- 
American Culture | 


Techniques for Teaching Compo- 
| Language Acquisition 








sition and Spelling | 

Distinguishing between Occur- 
rences of Black English and Stan- | 
| dard English Errors 













Linguistics 
e Analyze written dialogue for deep and surface features of Black 
English. 
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e Translate standard English passages into Black English. 
Education 
Analyze children’s literature for appropriateness and accuracy of 
language. 
Identify Black English occurrences in student compositions. 
Develop lesson plans for compositions, oral language and spell- 
ing. 


Conclusion 


Too often, courses on esoteric aspects of culture are criticized for 
lacking substance and having little application to the real world. This 
annotated syllabus is an attempt to demonstrate that teaching about 
Black English is very much oriented to the real world. There are many 
Black people in the real world who communicate using Black English. 
There are many Black children in the real world who are striving to sup- 
plement their Black English with standard English skills. There are many 
students in the real world whose career pursuits will be augmented by 
knowledge of Black English. Educators are obligated to teach more than 
those, subjects that interest them or fall within the realm of their aca- 
demic majors. Educators are also obligated to teach old subjects from 
new perspectives and to teach new subjects with an old-fashioned com- 
mitment to excellence. Attending to daily routines often precludes teach- 
ers from exploration into new subject areas or from study that would en- 
able them to develop new perspectives to their courses. This annotated 
syllabus has eliminated much of the time-consuming busy work from the 
task of developing a new course on Black English. Armed with the in- 
formation on these few pages, instructors will be able to design a course 
on Black English or evaluate one which has been submitted for approval. 
After the syllabus has been developed and the course has been approved, 
however, there will be no substitute for or short cut to reading the texts, 
preparing the lectures, selecting the assignments and writing the tests. 
Good teaching requires varied techniques for presenting the information, 
and appropriate selection of materials. Good teaching demands knowl- 
edge of content. There are no new approaches to old-fashioned work. 
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